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By Joseph Fxtcheit 

International Herald Tribune 

BRUSSELS — US. and West 
European officials implicitly con- 
finned on Friday a report that 
President George Bosh wffl teU 
NATO leaders Monday that he in- 
tends to withdraw up to 10 percent 
of U5. troops from Europe: 

One official, citing the riming of 
the step, said that the reported U.S. 
move ap peare d to be aimed at ri- 
lencing congressional calls for U.S. 
troop cuts m Europe and also at 
jesting the West Gomans into 
thinking hard about the US.rofc in 
defending Europe. 

It would be the firs significant 
pullout o t U.S. troops in rename 
to decreasing East-West mffitary 
tensions shoe die North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization was created 40 
years ago. 

But there was some confusion 
Friday about Mr. Bush’s exact in- 
tentions and how puhhdy he in- 
tended to state them during his trip 


to Europe for a NATO summit 


The initial leak of the US, plan, 
carried in The Washington times 
newspaper, said that Mr. Bush 
planned to announce a “tmilaterar 
US. move. Several officials said 


move. Several officials said 


Rotated by gjasnost, President 
Bosh is seeking ways to assert 
US. leadership. Page 3 


that such drastic tactics could not 
be ruled out in the light of frustra- 
tion in Washington over the oppo- 
sition in West Germany and some 
other European nations to NATO’s 
nudear strategy. 

[The West German government 
formally declined to co mm ent on 
the report, but an official Boon 
spokesman said, “We honestly 
were surprised," The Washington 
Post snorted. “CM course, we toed 
to confirm this, bat nobody really 
knew about it," the spokesman 
See NATO, Page 5 
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By Serge Schmcmann 

New York Tuna Service 

BONN — West German politi- 
cians said Friday that the govern- 
ing enattrinn had been tom this 
week by a bitter llth-hour struggle 
over its stand on short-range mis- 
siles — a struggle from which 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl emerged 
so “walled in” that a com pr omise 
whh Washington is no longer con- 
sidered feasbk at the Brussels 
aimtnit B ali ng starting Monday. 

The officials broadly substanti- 
ated reports in two mqor newspa- 
per of tempers raging so hot that 
the notion trf breaking upthe coali- 
tion was broached. The Sfid- 
deutscheZeitimgjasd.it took For- 
eign' Minister Hans- Dietrich 
Gcnsdrertwo days to convinoe Mr. 
Kohl that it was more advisable “to 
let tlte smnmit endin open dissen- 
sion than for the Germans to cravri 
on their knees.*’ 

The officials, who have been 
dose to the debate, said that as & 
result of H the West Germans no 
longer omrider the North Atikntie 
alliance capable of producing the 
“comprehensive concept" for its 
future that was to have been the 
centerpiece of the 40th annivexsary 
summit meeting in Brussels. 

Instead, the Germans said, they 
were hoping that President George 
Bush would produce an initiative 
on troop and conventional aims 
reductions dramatic enough to 
overshadow the differences on 
short-range nudear weapons and 
enable the allies to demonstrate 
their unity. 


jffigsg. Soviet Congress Is Having Birth Pangs 


Reports from Washington have 
indicated that Mr. Bush may an- 
nounce substantial cots in US 
troop strength m Europe. In re- 
miw miwe before he left for 
Rome, his first stop in Europe, the 
president dedared hu intention to 

mg mr wn ft ^ “ wmmmr ^l n yf in tin- 
man barriers” dividing East and 
West — a theme the West Germans 
could beartOy endorse. 

In general, Boon seemed to **^ 
pains to paper over the differences 
with Washington in advance of Mr. 
Bush’s first visit to Bern as presi- 
dent next week. 

The government in a statement 
described Mr. Bush as “knowledge- 
aide osi and a friend of the Federal 
Republic of Germany,” and said 
ins relationship with Mr. Kohl was 
"dose and confidential, a restilt of 
mmy yearaof friendship.*- -- -- 

The dispute within 

Mr. Kohl's coalition arose over a 
US proposal handed to Defense 
Minister Gerhard Stdtenbere in 
Washington last week. In it, Wash- 
ington agreed for the first time to 
the principle of negotiations on 
short-range weapons, but it put off 
any reduction until a conventional 
amK agreement is q gw«H car- 
ried out Washington also demand- 
ed that Bonn forswear total dam- 
nation of the weapons. 

The proposal was made in re- 
sponse to Bonn’s demand last 
month, in defiance of Washington, 
that NATO enter into early talk* 
with Moscow on reducing short- 
range weapons. Washington had 

See GERMAN, Page 5 



ESTABLISHED 188 


o Accused 
Of Corruption 
Amid Rumors 
Of His Arrest 


Hftcfcnfa/BaKn 


An elderly man taBdng Friday to sokHers at Communist Party headquarters, where Li Peag and the hmxWtam were in controL 


By BUI Keller 

New York Tima Service 


MOSCOW —The Soviet Union 
struggled Friday to give birth to a 
new kind of government in a pro- 
cess that laid bare bitter dfriaons 
erf das, geography, nationality and 
outlook. 


In a move that some deputies 
sad would tend to make tie new 
legislature more conservative, the 
congress refused to exdude full- 


this would make the parliament 
more professional and independent 


The utitid seadou of the new So- 
viet confess ms striking for die 
bharf oratory. Excerpts, Page Z 


After a day erf haggling, the na- 
tional Congress of People's Depu- 
ties amounted late Friday night to 
a voting chamber with fizreprim 
ballot* Hating <S00 names, man 
which they were to sdect a 542- 

nwmhw landing fr gisliimra nllwi 

the Supreme Soviet 


time Communist Party and govern- 
ment officials from sitting in the 
legislature. . 

. ScJf-stylcd program me hr- tU.- 
2,250 -member congress had 
pressed for a rule requiring legisla- 
tor to give up erfhaj^ They said 


The proposal mustered 636 votes 
despite the opposition of Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev, one of several signs 
that the two-day-old congress was 
growing steadily more sdf-confi- 
dent In a country where unanimity 
has been the political norm, the 
doth <rf ideas — -televised live from 
beginning to end — is a crash 
course in self-government. 

- : After an cs fr a oK hnw y^ televised 
grilling, Mr. Gorbachev was elect- 
ed president in the debut on Thurs- 
day of the congress, the s up re m e 


governing body and the first Soviet 
assembly in more than 70 years 
whose members were mostly cho- 
sen in competitive 

On Friday, the congress turned 
to what many cunsiflg its most 
critical task, designing a parliament 
to govern a country that, for most 
of its histonr has been united pri- 
marily by the brute poser of the 
C ommunist Party. 

The exercise quickly became a 
lesson in the powaful stresses set 
S roe by the loosening ct the autoc- 


racy: the hostility of the Soviet 
provinces toward Moscow, the cul- 

See KREMLIN, Page 5 


By Nicholas D. Kristof 

New York Tima Service 

BEIJING — As Prime Minister 
Li Peng seemed to win at least the 
first round of China’s cataclysmic 
power struggle, documents criticiz- 
ing his rival, the Communist Party 
leader Zhao Ziyang, were circulat- 
ed Friday among officials in prepa- 
ration for a formal decision to dis- 
nass Mr. Zhao from his post 

The reports, circulated among 
ordinary citizens as well as among 
diplomats and party officials, sug- 
gested that Mr. Zhao an d as many 
as perhaps hundreds of others had 
been arrested, and that rival mili- 
tary units were about to start shoot- 
ing at each other. 

The reports of arrests and ten- 
sion between the military units 
were impossible to confirm. 

The new criticisms were unusual- 
ly harsh, and alarnwd many Chi- 
nese who feared that they heralded 
of repression against 
lr. Zhao who fa- 
vor quicker political and economic 
liberalization and more concilia- 
tion with pro-demo cra cy demon- 
strators. 

In Beijing, many intellectuals 
and party officials worried Friday 
that a wave of arrests or a brutal 
nriHtaiy crackdown were immi- 
nent. 

Some of the reports drcolating 
in Beijing were dearly false. 

They haven’t been arrested,” 
Fang Ke said Friday of ins parents, 
the dissidents Fang Lizhi and Li 
Shaxian. There had been persistent 
reports that Mr. Fang and his wife 
had been seized for counterrevdu- 
tionaiy activities. 

Other prominent intellectuals or 

mrfndtng the 

Ren Wanding, the political scien- 
tist Yan Jiaqi, and a party official, 
Yan Mingfu. also were known to 
have not been arrested, despite ju- 
niors to the contrary. 

There were contradictory reports 


about whether Mr. Zhao, his aide 
Bao Tong and others had been ar- 
rested, but an official in the Com- 
munist Party headquarters said 
they had not been. 

Some 20.000 student demonstra- 
tors continued to occupy central 
Tiananmen Square but the num- 
bers were diminishing. The declin- 
ing numbers seem to reflect weari- 
ness, as well as disgust at the 
increasing EDth on the square, rath- 
er than a sense of intimidation be- 
cause of the government rhetoric. 

It has been 10 days since Mr. 
Zhao was stripped of nis powers by 
China's senior leader. Deng Xiao- 
ping. after mounting a challenge to 
Mr. Deng and after urging a conril- 
iatoiy line toward student demon- 
strators, according to accounts \jy 
party officials. 

There are contradictory reports 
about whether Mr. 7h*n has for- 
mally been suspended from his 
post 

Chinese newspapers and news 
broadcasts have not mentioned Mr. 
Zhao since May 20, although the 
Foreign Ministry indicated Thurs- 
day that he was still general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party. 

A co mmis sion of retired party 
leaders declared Friday on national 
television that the real problem was 
lad: of attention to Marxism. 

“The comrades present at the 
meeting point out that the unrest is 
not at all a fluke,” the television 
announcer said, referring to it 
tni-rtitig Friday erf the Central Ad- 
visory Commission. “One of the 
major causes is that for a long time 
wc have faded to pty enough atten- 
tion to Marxist ideological educa- 
tion." 

The meeting, chaired by a retired 
Politburo member, Chen Yun, also 
appeared to condemn Mr. Zhao, 
saying: “At such a critical time, we 
old comrades must stand up and, 
along with the whole party, firmly 

See CHINA, Page 5 


H History Repeats Itself, China May Take a Backward Step 


New . York Tima Service 


BEUING — It might be called the 
Chinese paradox: the more vigorously 
Chinese demand democracy, the less they 


In 1956 and 1957, when Mao offered, 
"Let 100 flowers bloom, let 100 schools 
of thought contmd,” intefiectnals re- 
sponded with a flntty of suggestions on 
how to make the GmununistFarty mare 
open and de moc ra tic. The party reacted 


in horror by becoming mare secretive 
and autocratic. 

In 1976, hundreds of thousands of peo- 
pfe demonstrated against Maoist leaders 
and in support of Deng Xiaoping, and 
Mr. Deng was promptly dismissed. In 
1986, university students marched for de- 
mocracy, and prompted the government 
to retreat from political liberalization. 

No one knows yet whether the Chinese 
paradox will finally be shattered. As 
Prime Minister Li Peng appears to be 


getting the upper hand over the Commu- 
nist Party chairman, Zhao Ziyang, in a 
fierce battle for power, the direction of 
the nation may depend on the answer to 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


one question: This time, does public 
opinion matter? 

“It doesn’t matter one bit,” said a 
graduate student and disenchanted party 
member. “AH the leaders care about is 


their own power. They won’t care who’s 
popular and who’s unpopular. In fact, 
they would rather choose someone un- 
popular, because then he’s weak and de- 
pends on them.” 

That view seems widespread. And it is 
striking that Mr. Li, die man who is 
apparently winning control in the Pobt- 
buro, is the same man who is losing 
support on the streets. 

Of course, authoritarian governments 
do not have to listen to the people. But in 


this case the contrast is particularly idl- 
ing. 

Throughout the nation, tmparaUded 
numbers of ordinary Chinese have regis- 
tered their feelings as emphatically as 
posable. The more charitable say they 
merely look down on Mr. LL Everybody 
else, focusing on hhn a disenchantment 
with what seems to be a remote and rigid 
regime, claims to hgte him. 

Nearly every city in the nation, from 

See BEUING, Page 5 
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Prague Expels 
Four Britons 



PRAGUE (Renters) — 
Czechoslovakia, ordered three 
British di plomats a busi- 
nessman out of the country 
Friday m response to Britain's 
expulsion of four members of 
the Czechoslovak Embassy in 
London. 

The Foreign Ministry sum- 
moned Britain’s ambassador 
in Prague and accused the four 
of unacceptable behavior, the 
British Embassy said. Britain's 
expulsions of the Czechoslo- 
vaks occurred less than a week 
after it ordered out eight Sovi- 
et diplomats ««td t hre e jour- 
nalists. Moscow retaliated by 
expeDmg 11 Britons. Britain 
said the two sets of expulsions 
were not linked. 


Anendltiomplis 


LONDON (Reuters) —Ar- 
senal MeatmA Liverpool, 2-1, 
Friday to take the Elfish soc- 
cer league fhamp i rmshrp and 
deprive Liverpool of the 
eh«n« of becoming the first 
dub to c ap t ure bout the En- 
glish league title and Football 
Association Cup twice. 
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Oa nsral li twf 

The Arab summit ended with- 
out an accord on a Syrian puQ- 
out from Lebanon. Page 5. 
Democrats are urging Gep- 
hardt to seek the No. 2 House 
post if Wright quits. Page 3. 
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f From Banks 9 Onslaught 


By Richard E. Smith 

International Herald Tribune 

FRANKFURT — The dollar 
weathered a stormy foreign-ex- 
change market on Friday, remain- 
ing robust in spite of repeated sales 
tty central banks aiming to stem its 
rise and rumors that Japan may 
soon raise key interest rates. 

The U.S. unit closed at 1.9835 
Deutsche marks in New York after 
roaring back from a low of 1.9540 
DM. Despite the three-pfennig re- 
covery, the dose was slightly below 
Thursday’s 1.9805 DM. The dollar 
also ended at 141.15 yen, compared 
with 141.205 yen Thursday, 

The dollar’s resilience prompted 
some dealers and analysts to be- 
lieve that it could again hurdle the 2 
DM level soon. 

"It is quite dear that there is an 
underlying fundamental need for 
dollars in this market," «iH 5mm 
Crane of Crane Investment Analy- 
sis in Loudon. "The speculators 
might be putting in some froth but 
this is not a speculator.** market” 

If Japan raises interest rates on 
Tuesday, as rumored, it will narrow 
the gap between Japanese and U.S. 
rates, making yen investments rela- 
tively more attractive. 

Nearly a dozen central banks in- 
tervened on Friday to pull the dol- 


lar down, notably the West Ger- 
man Bundesbank, which had been 
absent from die market for the last 
two weeks. 

“I really don’t understand die 
world," said Weruer Bauer of Beth- 


The US trade deficit feB to a 
four-year low in the first quarter, 
but co n s w ner sparing hedged 
■bring AfoiL Page 13. 


maim Bank in Fr ankf ort. “If the 

banks had stayed out, the dollar 
would have kepi weakening of its 
own accord.” 

Some analysts believed that the 
banks were intervening simply to 
test the market’s need for dollars 
and, as a result, may not have seri- 
ously hoped to stem the trading 
flow. 

“They may have been sounding 
ool the depth nf the market and 
fact that the dollar defied them s6 
easily may make the h»nl« wary cl 
major intervention next week,* 1 
said a dealer at a West German 
bank. 

“The central banks may wait for 
the dollar to dip back before they 
undertake major intervention,” stud 


See DOLLAR, Page 17 
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Two Chicago futures ex- 
changes consider unifying 
trading systems. Pag* 1 a 


An Angry Tokyo Declines to Play a U.S.-Made Role as Trade Offender 
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By Margaret Shapiro 

WerUngum Post Service 
TOKYO — Japanese officials re- 
acted angrily Friday to the U.S. 
derision to target Japan as a trade 
offender; one cabinet minister la- 
beled the decision “incomprehensi- 
ble” and othw officials warned of a 
possible “emotional" backlash. 

Japan said that it would refuse to 
negotiate to avoid trade sanctions 
under terms set by the United 
States and that It might take Wash- 


ington into international trade 
court. 

"The government of Japan has 
IlO nuam nn of entering into nego- 
tiations with the United States,” 
Hiroshi Mitsuzulca, minister erf in- 
ternational trade and industry, said 
in a statement 

The mariner of agriculture, Tso- 
tomu Hate, in labefang the decision 
mcMnprBhanable, said then was 
no need for negotiation since UJL 
imports into Japan have been 
growing at a fast rate. - 


Along with Japan, President 
George Bush an Thursday named 
India and Brazil as unfair traders. 


lurt o wwl aa s wony war US 
EC trade poBdes. Page 4, 


subjecting them to special negotia- 
tions and possibly to sanctions if 
tbdr import baraers are not low- 
ered. 


[On Friday, Mr. Bush urged the 


three nations to open their markets 
to UB. products and said that ne- 
gotiations aiwiail st wriiiw unfair 
trade practices would begin with 
the three countries on June 16, The 
Associated Press reported from 
Washington. “Our goal is to open 
markets and to efimmate trade bar- 
riers,” the president said m a state- 
ment announcing the ne Bo ri nti on 
date as he left on a trip to Europe: 

[India joined Japan m criticizing 
the U.S. action. Co mm e rc e Minis- 
ter Dinesh Singh said it was “total- 


ly unjustified, irrational and un- 
fair.” 

[Josi-Carlos Fonseca, press 
spokesman at tire Brazilian Embas- 
sy in Washington, said his govern- 
ment was “vot disappointed," The 
New York Times r epor te d. He 
called it a “unilateral action that 
goes against the spirit of the Gener- 
al Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and a gamst the efforts being made 
under the Uruguay Round,” global 
talks aimed at trade liberalization.] 

Under the deciskm, the three 


countries must agree to relax their 
restrictions within 18 months to 
avoid reprisals, which could in- 
dude tariffs of 100 percent on se- 
lected imports. 


Tire president also ordered a dia- 
logue with Japan, to focus not only 
on trade but also on monetary, fis- 
cal and other economic issues that 
periodically strain the bOatera! re- 


been demanding a tough approach 
to the trade policy. 

Although the inclusion of Japan 
cm a “priority" country Hst for pos- 
sible U.S. retaliation had been ex- 
pected in Tokyo, government offi- 
cials and others it 
further strain relations already afr 
fected by recent conflicts over joint 
development of a new Japanese 
fighter Diane. 


The action was expected to ap- 
pease the U.S. Congress, which has 


idditioa, it is Hkdy to exacer- 

See TRADE, Page 5 
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Opening Day of New Soviet Congress: 'Unusual for All of Us’ WORLD BRIEFS 


New York Times Sorter 

MOSCOW — The initial session 
of the Congress of People’s Deputies 
‘Has striking for the bamt oratory of 
many members and aggressive ques- 
tioning of MikhailS. Gorbachev, the 
Soviet leader. 

Here are passages from some of 
die remarks, or translated by Hie 
\ New York fanes. 

VALENTIN A. LOGUNOV 
Deputy Editor 
Moskoraksya Pravda 

I support the candidacy of Mik- 
hail Sergeyevich Gorbachev, but 
duhng the primary campaign I 

■ heard many times advice from con- 
stituents to shield the people and 
the chairman <tf the Supreme Soviet 
from the partocracy and the influ- 
ence of the party apparatus. So as 
not to bind him by party discipline, 
I propose that Murnail Sergeyevich 
Gorbachev resign his duties as gen- 
eral secretary and as a member of 
the Politburo. 

MARJU LAURISTEN 

ff tl nn fan natin nafid 

I personally would like to have 
some questions answered before I 
can cast my vote with a dear con- 
science. I hope that Mikhail Ser- 
geyevich will find it possible to an- 
swer them. What kind of legal and 
. political guarantees for the self-de- 

■ te rminatio n of nations and the 
safe guarding of the republics' sov- 
ereignty do yon, as the chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet, think will be 
necessary in the constitution of the 
U.S.S.R.? 

Second question: Do you per- 
sonally think it fitting for a democ- 
racy and a law-governed state to 
use the anny for punitive opera- 
tions against the civilian popula- 
tion? We axe all very much upset 
about the Tbilisi tragedy. I beheve 
tfiat mothers do not want their sons 
to become murderers, nor do they 
want their daughters to face the 
horrible death that the daughters of 
1 Tbilisi faced. In this regard, what is 
your opinion on the proposal that 
m a democratic state emergency 
troops should be done away with? 

ANDREI D. SAKHAROV 


First of all I want to say that I 
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We have to understand that today 
is a time of offensive questions, but 
not the time to take offense from 
t he m, Mikhail Sergeyevich, I want 
to ask you questions before making 
my decision, questions that are on 
the minds and tongues of the peo- 
ple. 

First, in the end of the *87 and in 
'88 there was much talk of con- 
struction of a dacha in the Crimea. 
I would Hke to get today either 
denial or your information on this 
fact. Maybe it is a provocation, 
maybe rumors, but the milli ons sit- 
ting at their TVs must hear a direct 
answer which only you could give. 

Second, your personal attitude 
to the possibility of your resigna- 
tion from the post of the general 


works in the city of Apatity, on the 
Kola Peninsula. I work in the PcJar 
Institute of Geophysics at the Kola 
Scientific Center of the Academy 
of Sciences. 

Far the next few years the main 
task ice all of us is to build the law- 
governed state, the task set by Mik- 
hail Sergeyevich last year. Just the 
way the question is put is terrifying 
— I mean that we have to bund it 
yet, and in the kind of state we are 

now living in. 

Here's what I consider the priori- 
ties. Fust prohibit from now on all 
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*We cannot 
permit the elections 
to be a mere 
formality.’ 

Andrei D. Sakharov 


personally, and with all my heart, 
support the policy of peresamka, 
which was begun by the initiative 
of M.S. Gorbachev. However, I 
would Hke to return to what I said 
this morning, that my personal sup- 
port of Gorbachev in today’s elec- 
tions is of a conditional character. 
It is dependent an how the discus- 
sion of basic political questions will 
go. an MS. Gorbachev’s reaction 
to the things he vrifl have to listen to 
during this disc ussion. I think this 
question is a matter of deep princi- 
ple. We cannot permit the elections 
to be a merefonnality. Under these 
conditions I consider it impossible 
to take part in tins election. 

AA. SHGHELKANOV 

Leningrad renresentarive 
I represent 400,000 people, out 
of whom 270,000 are voters. We 
have not got used to asking ques- 
tions of a person who is going to 
become our president tomorrow. 


i L SUKHOV 

Driver from Kharkov 
In bet wring to your passionate 
speeches, even those that did not 
begin so tactfully after you cut off 
another speaker, I compare you not 
to Lenin or Statin, but to the g 
Napoleon, who, fearing 


great 
neither 

; nor death, led the nation to 
victory, but awing to sycophants 
and ms wife, transformed the re- 
public into an empire. You can pat 
me to death, but I fear this path. 

You, too, are incapable of avoid- 
ing the adulation and infinwine of 
your wife. Never before in history 
have the rich and the poor sat at the 
same table, the former eating 
chicken, the latter lidring their own 
fingers. What kind of perestroika is 

this? The majority of the people 
will not go for this kind of peres- 
troika the stratification of the pop- 
ulation has already begun. 

Mikhail Sergeyevich, I am going 

to vote for you with a pore heart. 
Only heed these remarks: The peo- 
ple believe that we will attain the 
ideas of the Communist movement 
only when we raise the level of the 
less well off to that of the better off. 
In this lies the entire idea o£ the 
Communist movement. 

A3L OBOLENSKY 
Challenger for die presidency 
Thank you far the advance ap- 
plause. I guess this is for my braw- 
ny. IH try not to take more time 
than Mikhail Sergeyevich did. IT1 
take the same 20 mmoles. 

Let me introduce myself. I am a 
engineer who fives and 


The only basis for the fife of the 
country should be the laws passed 
by us, the legislative power. All 
norms and regulations adopted up 
till now by ministries should be null 
and void. I mean their legal valid- 
ity, bat they can be used as recom- 
mendations. If we do not do this, 

our perestroika will continue idling 
as before. 

Next is establishment of a consti- 
tutional court. So far, 1 haven’t 
heard of anything better than the 
jury system for independence of 
the Court of Justice. 

For the constitution to be really 
the basic law, I think everybody 
wifi agree that it should be revised 
and abridged. Over ISO articles is 
too much. Only those that are the 
basis of our lif e should remain. It 
should be adopted in the course of 
a series of public referendum;- It 
should be free from the control of 
any representative bodies. Only in 
this case can we be sure of our 
future and the realization of the 
skgan proclaimed at the pony con- 
gress, 1 mean the “transf er from the 
policy of the power on behalf of the 

power totiie sovietsTvre all 
lilfo that slogan very much. I think 
h should be supplemented as fol- 
lows: all power to the local soviets. 
Let me remind you that this is one 
of the provisions of Russian Social- 
ist Democratic Workers' Party 
when it came to power. As I see it, it 
means that any decision taken by a 
local soviet and referring to tins 
locality, has the priority character. 
It cannot be canceled by any supe- 



The main task 
for all of as is to 
build the law- 
governed state. 7 

AJML Obolensky 


an example of something resem- 
bling alternative elections. This is 
what my voters wanted and what I 
promised than. 

MIKHAILS. GORBACHEV 
Soviet leader 

What’s going an in this hall right 
now is iwnnial for all oS u& It 
seems to me that by today’s stan- 
dards, with all the nuances, I would 
sec this as the most aDnvmdng evi- 
dence that perestroika is moving 
forward. 

Everything that happens in the 
country most be done with dia- 
logue, and to those who sometimes 
blame me, saying that the country 
seems Hke a discussion dub, Td like 


want to dispel tiwxUntion that in- 
formariondoesn’t get to me and 
that f don ’t kno w what goes an in 
the cotm tty. I even know war veter- 
ans come mi the bus to Moscow, 
carrying portraits — a portrait of 

Bzcrimev covered in medals, and a 

portrait of Gorbachev covered in 
rationing coupons. I know all that. 
Maybe I even know more than you. 
I know less than all of you put 
together, but more than each of you 

mrit virinany 

Yes, comrades, many questions 
have been raised: that there have 
been grave miscalculations and 
there have been tragedies. And 
some of these could have been 
avoided. I suffer, just like you do. I 
don't think you suspect me of 
wanting things to get worse. I think 
we are stfll at the stage where we’re 
talcing the situation mto hand, it’s 
straggling to get away from us. Tbs 
reform is trying to break loose, so is 
the political process. 

Points of a personal nature were 
raised. The dacha question — since 
it has been brought up — I have 
stated already, that never in my fife 
have I or members of my family 
owned a private dacha, and we do 
not have me now. As far as govern- 
ment riorhao go, they are made 
available to the acting leadership. 
But not only the leadsship. There 
are dachas for academicians, for 
writers, and so on. 

About the dachas in the Crimea, 
yes, we have completed the con- 
struction of the dachas that were 
begun, and of those that were 
planned. AD this was decided, and 
with that, the construction is over. 
We looted at the matter, and 
turned over around 10 dachas — 
for health care, to vetrsans, for cul- 
tural purposes, and so an. 

These perks are everywhere, 
comrades. Miners have soon, they 
exist in the north, academicians 
have some, the labor unions have 
them, enterprises have their own. 

Our factories sometimes have fa- 
cilities that we’ve never dreamed 
of . I would like to make the sugges- 
tion: Let’s create a commission in 
the Supreme Soviet; let’s mate an 
inventory of everything we have, 


Ethiopia Hrdte$: 




The student demonstration began Sunday on t he ^ 1 ^ 
campus and continued Monday, dytomats said/niepotoKaWoffthc 
soon after the demonstr^MP began, they said, and lhoae amied 
widiriot sticks approached the crowd and began swinging. 

UN Plans Treaty on Global farming 

that ended the 

Program fay 250 percent and to be^n work on a treaty to oontesi ga*i 
believed to be heating up the Earth’s diniate- , :. v, v.,‘ 

Ifie executive director, Mostafa K. Tdta, saia driegatesjjppn^ m 
princip le an increase in funding to SIOO mfluon ayear by 1992,'witaiatBt 
of tiv- funds to be devoted to eight main areas, indudi ng gto bafTTO aiB^ 
and the protection of the ozone layer, forests, seas: and fredHnteier 

supplies. _ _ _ • .. • - \ '' 

Ine delegates agreed to begin negotiations next year on anmtemancQ- 
al treaty to deal with ri Rwianc change caused by the entiaana of carbon 
dioxide and other industrial gases that trap the snnY heal in the 
atmosphere, the so-called greenhouse effect -- 

B ulgar ia Expels 254 Etimic TurkS ' . 

BELGRADE (AFP) — Bulgaria expelled 74 citizens of Toriash de- 
scent to Yugo s lavia this week and about 180 to Austria, the Tarkah 
Embassy 83 here Friday. The expulsions follow reports thsi 32 etimic 
Turks have died in mass protests in Bulgaria dnringthe past three weeks. 
Meanwhile, according to reports from Vienna, 1 32 Bulgaiian Turta fefi 

pick up 30 mere refugees, the TiSrish Embassy in Yka&a said. -7 
In Belgrade, a Turkish Embassy spokeswoman said half the rtftageej 
sent to Yugoslavia had now left for Turkey. Sic said tbe B ul g arian police 
had co nfiscated “nearly all money and variables 1 ’ frwntfapTeh^eesBtthe 
border. _;- v 

Leftist Groups Searched in Salvador - 

SAN SALVADOR (AP) — Salvadoran soldiers and pofitie offioea 
searched the offices of several leftist unions, human rights groups and 
fanning cooperatives on Friday, and two labor camp»yiera wtrergiort- 
cdSy arrested after the heaviest combat in the capital inyeara. * 

Troops from the lstAnny Brigade; the national police and thetreasuiy. 
police surrounded the headquartm of the labor^ (Xgamzarions UNTS, 
Fmastzas and FUS. The offices of COACES, a groq 
cooperative farming enterprises, tire refugee orgairngtioni 


11&, -fu 

i 



to say that we are still 
democracy. All of us. We’re 
nor soviet including the Supreme farming political culture. We're ami how we acquired it, Lef s dis- 

Soviet still learning all the meeftamsms of cuss everything in a reasonat 1 

I understand that I have a very democracy. and adopt a decision on a 

dim chance. I want in our history I assure yon, comrades, and I range of issues. 


Gaza Beating: Soldiers Exceeded 'Illegal’ Orders 


By Glenn Frankel 

Washington Peat Service 

JERUS ALEM — An emotional- 
ly charged trial in which an Israeli 
mifitaiy court has acquitted four 
soldiers of manslaughter charges 
marked the first time since the start 
of the 17-month-lang Arab upris- 
ing that soldiers had been tried for 
bating to death a Palestinian. It 
quickly became a test case of the 
amtys willin gness to punish those 
using excessive force. 

Although the court acquitted the 
soldiers of manslaughter is the 

bating death of a Palestinian man 
in the occupied Gaza Snip last 
year, it found them guilty of lesser 
charges of brutality. 

The court also said that the sol- 
diers, members of the elite Givati 
infantry brigade, had been operat- 
ing under “manifestly illegal” or- 
ders. 

The judge. Colonel Emanuel 
Gross, noted that the victim had 
been beaten repeatedly not only by 
the four defendants but also later 
by at least a dozen other soldiers at 
the detention center where he was 
taken after his arrest 

Colonel Gross said it was impos- 
sible to determine who had struck 
the fatal blow. But he ruled that the 
four had dearly exceeded orders 


bating Hani Elshami, 42, with rifle 
butts, a broomstick and their fists. 

He also ruled that the orders 
were illegal because they called for 
bating Palestinians even after 
those arrested had ceased resisting. 

The military prosecutor charged 
that the four soldiers were to blame 
for the man's death while the de- 
fendants claimed that such beat- 
ings were sanctioned and encour- 
aged by their superiors under 
Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin's 
publicly stated policy of “force, 
power and blows." 

The defendants, who faced up to 
20 years each in prison for the man- 
slaughter charge, could each get a 
maximum of threeyears when sen- 
tenced June 15. A tilth defendant, a 
doctor accused of negligence for 
failing to treat Mr. Fkhami ^ the 
detention cento, was acquitted of 
all charges. 

Defense attorneys produced offi- 


cer and other soldiers who testi- 
fied that soldiers were under orders 
to beat suspects, whether resisting 
or not The aim with every suspect 
was “to break his arms and las in 
order to put him out of action for a 
month or two,” Captain David Ber- 
man, a reserve company command- 
er, testified. 

Even the army chief of staff, 
Lieutenant General Dan Shororan, 
who was called by the defense, ap- 
peared to justify the behavior of the 
defendants. He testified that there 
were many “gray areas” for sol- 
diers in the field, and that even if 
the defendants' actions were found 
to be “exceptional,” they should be 
judged as “resulting in pari from 
the complexity of the situation.” 

The defendants, Sergeant Yitz- 
hak Adler and Privates Ron Hak- 
hd, Arye Luzato and Yitzhak Ka- 
budi forced their way into Mr. 
Elshamfs house in the Jabaliya ref- 
ugee camp in August 1988, while 
looking for stone throwers. They 
beat hum for about 15 minutes after 
he allegedly resisted arrest One of 
the four told investigators he had 
jumped down on Mr. Elshami’s 
chest from a nearby bed. 

Later the suspect was taken, 
blindfolded and with hands bound, 
to a military detention center at the 
camp. Witnesses said he was 
punched and kicked periodically 
by guards for another ax to seven 
hours before he died. An autopsy 
found he had suffered punctured 
lungs, a cracked sternum and a 
dozen broken ribs. 

Colonel Gross ruled Thursday 
that the four could not be held 
responsible for Mr. Elshami’s 
death because he probably had 
died from blows inflicted at the 
detention center. But he said they 
should have refused orders to pun- 

ratithatthe sokfers ha^gone fur- 
ther in assaulting Mr. Fl«Hmtw than 
even those instructions allowed. 

What happened to Mr. Efahami 
“must shock every cultured and 
ethical person,” he wrote. He re- 
fused to accept the defense's con- 
tention that the rircumstances were 
exceptional. “In our eyes,” he said, 
“the soldiers do not differ from 
thousands of other soldiers," 



A Palestinian boy cried Friday whole being questioned by a team of the Israeli border pofice in 
Jerusakm. He was arrested for possessing a Psdestiman flag, witich is held tty the po&conan at right 

Jewish Settlers Attack Palestinians 
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OMEGA CONSTELLATION, 

THE WATCH SOLD AT LEADING JEWELLERS 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


United Press International 

JERUSALEM — Jewish settlers 
opened fire Friday in several West 
Bank communities and injured at 
lost four residents, Palestinian 
sources said. At the same time, 
there were warnings that Israeli sol- 
diers may no longer be able to con- 
trol Jewish cmfians. 

The military declared the three 
neighboring villages of Deir es Su- 
dan, Arara and Abwem closed ar- 
eas after die mornin g raids tty the 
settlers. The military also dosed 
parts of the West Bank town of 
Hebron after settlers, whose cars 
were stoned, opened fire. 


In a commentary in the Haaretz 
newspaper, Ze'ev Schiff, the mili- 
tary correspondent, said the Israeli 
Army was “on the verge of losing 
control over inflamed settlers in the 
territories." 

Mr. Schiff said that the settlers 
were “wining, for the first time, 
physically to injure army officers 
who try to prevent their illegal ac- 
tions.” 

During the settler raids, water 
tanks, houses and cars were dam- 
aged by gunshots and stones, Pales- 
tinian sources «*id. 

In the village of Arara, Palestin- 


ian sources said at least two teen- 
agers were shot and wounded dur- 
ing the raid. A third resident was 
wounded in the face with rubber 

bullets Hilling an enaimg dash be- 
tween villagers at 

the sources said. 

Two Palestinians also were 
wounded during a settler raid in the 
village of Abwrin, the sources said. 

In Hebron, dashes erupted be- 
tween Palestinians ami Israeli sol- 
diers who intervened after settlers 
began firing their weapons in re- 
mse to a stone- throwing ma- 
lt, the Israeli radio reported. 


The government and the aimed forces consider the leftist argamottipoi 
fronts for Marxist-led gnemllas waging a ninfi-y 
war. The searches came semal hours afterguesziHasattaited parts of titt 
capital a week before a rightist party takes power. The authorities ssid tix 
pierrill« amt killed rn the fighting nn Twmdty night- 

Denmark Unveils Tax Relief Plan 

COPENHAGEN (AP) — The Danish gover nm ent unveiled a pian 
Friday to provide tax retief for businesses and rcadeote Ite movtvms 
intended to prepare Denmark for 1992, when die European Community 
is to lower trade barriers and harmonize its economics. 

Theplan\rouldredncetiieIowerimaHnetaxrateto45perceatfiom51 
percent, white the tax an Irigbamera woaU te cut to 52 percent fram$8 
percent It had been as high as 73 percent before the previous overhaul^ 
Corporate taxes would be slashed to 35 percent from about 50 percent,' 
and capitaL-gains tax would be set at 40 percent, a 10-pacem reduction. 

Prime Minister Pool ScMuter said the dan, to be carried out over four 
years, should bring Denmark in fine with the restof Europe; as well as 
encourage foreign investment and level out its balanoHtf -payments 
deficit. But union and < 

Sdduter, who heads ai 

parliament, said he was wflfiag to negotiate details. 

For the Record 

The Soviet Union rad Britain went ahead with a planned riot to 
Leningrad by a British war s hip despite (he diplomatic dispute that has 
caused each country to expel 11 of the other’s citizens. The Soviet news 
agency TasssaM the ctesta^HMSBrisuddocfced cm FridayfOTthe&n 
visit by a British warship to the city in 34 years. (Ream} 

Hragaiy and Poland wB attend a meeting of the 23-natkm Councfl of 
Europe for tire first time when European sports ministers meet in 
Reykjavik next week to discuss drugs and soccer viotenoe. (Reuters) 

A4I^ear-<ddmanwasftwartBdlnan « teanptedhijaddi^<^aCtedK>- 
stovak plane en route from ftag uc to Kariovy^ Vary, about 120 Mfomctaa 
(75 mua) to the west, the Cn£ news agency reported Friday. It said the 
man was “rendered harmless by the police during the attempt,” bot h ‘ 
gave no further details. - -fAP) 

TRAVEL UPDATE ~T 


New York-Moscow Flights Expa 

WASHINGTON ntflilail — Pan Ammnm WmM A* 


iv»uwtnwMHT\aiBj«uinwilU irntm jmnimg cumpicnan ot ft f ormal 

UJi-Soviet agreement, the State Dcpartmmtsaid. 

The two arrimes increased their flights between Moscow and New 
York on May 16 under provisional rights granted by the two govern m ents 
on the “shared assumption that the agreement will soon be finalized," te 
department said in a s tatement, ' 

The two airfines, under a ono-year-idd joint venture, had been obentt- 
mg two flights a week, and that number has now been doubled, a Pan Am 
spokesman said Thursday. The joint venture involves Pari Am 747- jets 
and a Pan Am crew assisted by Aeroflot attendants. Fifty oerceat at tfac 
seats are sold by Pan Am and 50 percent by Aeroflot 

Attacker Is Killed in Paris Metro 1 " 

A * ecm ?^ 8°^ shot and kilted an attactemtbe 
Rras Ntetro on Friday, two days after Prime Minister hficbd Rdcari 

40 *e national nrihrays. ..... 

nmiMiSkSS at °P era J statlon “WBd the police to dose one of,tte 
capital s basest east-west underground lines at the height of The mantel 

Algerian^ drew a knife when the guard stepped in to Stop hnn ftiofli 
attaddng a passenger. Railroad workers aided a four-day sttfce as 

agreed to bold talks co 
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Apartheid Foes to Aid 14 After Trial 
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By William Claiborne 

Washington Post Service 

JOHANNESBURG - Anti- 
apartheid organizations here pre- 
pared Friday to launch an interna- 
tional campaign to reverse death 
sentences handed down to 14 
blacks convicted of the 1985 mob 
IdDing of a black policeman. The 14 
were convicted even though only 
one of them was found to have 
participated directly in the murder. 

A judge in thermal Orange Free 

State town of Upington onFriday 
sentenced the 14 residents of the 
black township of PabaUelo in- 

cluding a 20-year-old man and a 
60-year-old woman — to death by 


BusrassnomjE 

NTHEKT rasr&uuoAr. 
M5MXW.CA2 nsranecf SUXES V® 


hanging. Eleven other blacks in 
what has become known as the 
“Upington 25” were convicted of 
murder with extenuating circum- 
stances and will be sentenced, pre- 
sumably to prison, next week. 

The South African Council of 
Churches called the death sen- 
tences “an outrage that only the 
apartheid system can produce.” 

The case has attracted the atten- 
tion of international jurists and civ- 
il rights campaigners because only 
one of the defendants was found to 
have delivered the blows that 
caused the policemen's death on 
Nov. 13, 1985. The others were 
convicted of murder on grounds 


caught and beaten to death. His 
body was then set on fire. 

Judge Jan J. Bassoris application 
of the common purpose doctrine 
bore similarities to its application 
in the case of the Shazpeville Six, 
who were sentenced to death for 
their role in the death of a black’ 
councilman in the township of 
SharpeviHe in 1984. Their sen- 
tmees were commuted to kmg pris- 
on terms by President Pieter W. 
Botha last November after pro- 
longed pressure from the United 
States, Britain and other Weston 
countries. 

The common purpose principle 
has generated intense controversy 
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AMERICAN 

TOPICS 


Banning * Junk Fax’ 

Two slates have outlawed 
“jonk fas.” the seeding of unso- 
licited advertisements on facsinri- 
le machines. with penalties of 
$200 in Connecticut and $1,000 
in MaiytauL Other states, as wdl 
as the U.S. Congress, are anurid- 
riioOar 

Faxed ads consume the retim- 
ent's costly paper. And by tyin g 
the machines up during transmis- 
sions, the ads can also delay de- 
sired material from bring re- 
ceived. 

“Since there is gang to be an 
absolute pro&fenhoa of fax com- 
munications over the next several 
years,” said Edward J. Markey, a 
Massachusetts Democrat who 
beads the Ho use subcommittee 
on tdecommuxucations ***ri fi- 
nance, “it's best for us to lay 
down what tire guidelines are go- 
ing to be for the fax-machine 
owner right now. before it gets 
totally out of controL” 

The subcommittee is also con- 
sidering a bill to enable people to 
block «dl« from marhww^ that 

dial numbers automatically and 
play recorded messa g es. 

Dozens of Mi rin esses oppo sin g 
the junk-fax Inn used fax to lob- 
by Governors William O’Neill of 
Connecticut and William D. 
Schaefer of Maryland, jamming 


their madrines for hours. The tac- 
tic backfired in both cases. “Last 
week was the first time the need 
for this kind of legislation was 
brought homo to me,” Governor 
O’Nall said. An aide to Gover- 
nor Schaefer called it “an extraor- 
dinary example of cauntexpro- 
ductive lobbying” 

Short Takes 

African *VBer bees” that have 
advanced north from Brazil to 
Mexico ewer the last 30 years and 
are expected in Texas next year 
have not interbred with the mil* 
lions of gentler Europe an bees 
introduced in Mexico by U.S. 
and Mexican biologists. The 
Washington Post reports. The ef- 
fort to dilate die African strain 
“now seems biologically, as wdl 
as logistkally, impossible," ac- 
cording to a report in Nature 
magazine. Other experts agree. 



SwAtlaAnullII 

HONORING THE DEAD- — A soldier of the 3d Infantry Dfrisfoo, the Old Guard, plating flags 
Friday at the graves of U.S. servicemen in Arfingon Cemetery in preparation for Memorial Day 
on Monday. Hie ritual, performed for 41 years, requires flags on nearly 200,000 graves. 


The stings of both bees are equal- 
ly venomous, but the Afncan 
bees swarm in far greats num . 
bets to sting mtradas, and chase 
them greater distances, up to half 
a mile (800 meters). 

The American Gvfl Liberties 
Union has repented a surge in 
membersh ip s, with 52,000 enroD- 
mm ts in the i««t three m onths of 
19S8, for a total of 275,000. It 
attributes this to George Bush’s 
attacks on the ACLU amine the 


presidential campaign last fall. At 
the organization s annual diwM-r 
m Washington last week, Martha 
I. Toomey, dinner coordinator, 
remarked that each year the 
ACLU gives an award to iu most 
effective recruiter, and “everyone 


said we should give it to George 
Bosh this year.” 

The dropout rate in West Vir- 
ginia Ugh schools has been re- 
duced by almost a third by a new 
law that lifts dropouts’ driving 
licenses unless they have a valid 
reason for quitting school, such 
as ninecg or economic fawfahip 
— and authorities are strict in 
evaluating other excuse. The law, 
the only one of its kind in the 
country, is being studied by other 
states. OfWest Virgima’s 100,000 
high school pupils, the 5,000 
dropouts a year nave been cot to 
3,500. 

in observance of Nation) Sec- 
retaries Week, an “office Olym- 


pics” has been staged by Radio 
Station WMGX in Portland, 
Maine. Gtaria Barnes, who works 
for a law firm, won the speed* 
fifing title, putting away 24 fold- 
ers alphabetically in 67 seconds. 

Jordan flipped a com- 
puter disk 47 feet (about 14 me- 
ters) to win the floppy discus 
throw. Richard Sobocmski, a 


writer toss, heaving a battered 15- 
iund (about 6.7-kilogram) 
365 feet. 


In an editorial, the New York 
Times suggested two added 
events for next year “shortest 
coffee break arid, for 
shortest lunch hour." 


Arthur Higbee 


In Indonesia, Worry Amid Trade Boom 
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By Michael Richardson 

International Herald Tribune 

TANGERANG, Indonesia — Workers in 
grey uniforms and caps patrol a phalanx of 
r modem textile machinery in a f actoryhere as it 
churns out fabric far export to uixop^ the 
Middle East, Japan, the United Stales and 
‘ Australia. 

“We have a fall order book for die next ax 
' months,” says J. Susan to, assistant general 
manager of the Axgotex factory, which has 
seven production units on a 52-hectare (128- 
; acre) ate at Tangerang, some 35 kilometers (20 
miles) west of Jakarta. 

The value of Indonesia's textile expats 
. ; soared to nearly SL8b31ian in 1988 from $180 
m3hoa in 1982, and the industry ixrw employs 
more than 15 million pecmle. 

In recent interviews, Indonesian officials, 
businessmen and Western analysts said that the 
textile boon was pvt of a rapid expansion of 
manufacturing that is transforming the econo- 
my of thewodd’s fifth largest nation by reduc- 
ing refiance on die sale at ail, natural gas and 
- -other raw materials. 

But they cautioned that Indonesia's pros- 
' pectsof h fto omin ganexport-oriected i iidukrial 
power, capable of repaying its foreign debt of 
more than $50 billion mid providing jobs for a 
population of 178 mflfion, would be jeopar- 
■ 'dried if its manufactures were shut out of the 
United States, the European Community, Ja- 
pan and other major markets by protectionist 
barriers. 

- The Indonesian trade monster, Arifin Sre- 
. -gar, Is scheduled to arrive in the United States 

on Sunday fa a week ctf talks with American 
officials aimed at preventing possible retalia- 
tory action following complaints from US. 
business gro u ps about alleged unfair Indone- 
; -aan trade practices and economic policies. 

- These complaints include Indonesia's lack of 
trademark and patent protection, its bans on 

’ -imports of UJS.-grown trait, restrictions on the 

- entry of American films and prohibitions on 
' the exportation of rattan, winch is widely used 
" in the United States, Europe and other coun- 

- 'tries for making furniture. 

Industrialists and officials in Jakarta com- 


Qfl and natural gas, which accounted for over 
80 percem of total Indonesian exports and 
nearly 60 percent of government revenues in 
1982, now make up only 40 percent of exports 
and 31- percent of state income. '' 

Non-oil exports more than trebled from 1982 
to 1988, to inch $12.1 trillion. Stales of textiles, 
plywood and an increasingly diverse range of 
manufactured goods accounted for just over 
half tfnf total. 

Despite sustained economic growth and one 
of the most successful birth control programs in 
a large developing country, Indonesian analysts 
and Weston officials said that unemployment 
and underemployment loon as one of the 
greatest threats to social and political stability 
m Indonesia. 

Indonesia has to generate more than two 


Protectionism/ Free Trade 
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steps in the past few years to deregulate 
economy, reduce import controls and libera] 


S=rc** 
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Its 

liberalize 

foreign mvestroent, ft is now being penalized by 
some of the Western nations that nrged it to 
adopt more open policies. 

Indonesian expats of textiles have in the 
past few months been restricted by die imposi- 
tion of new quotas in the EC expor ters o f 
A«im and plywood also face charges of dump- 
in g their goods in Europe at prices below those 
charged in Indonesia. 

“As our presence is starting to b e fel t in 
international markets, same countries want to 
slow the pace of our export growth," said J. 
Soedrajat Djiwandono, Indonesia’s junior 
trade minister. 


One In a series of occasional articles 

m2Bon jobs a year to keep pace with the num- 
ber of new entrants into a weak force that 
already has 73 million people. 

Partly to minimize the potential impact off 
protectionism, analysts saia, Indonesia is diver- 
sifying its export markets and sources of for- 
eign investment in ways that could significantly 
strengthen future ties with the rest of Asia, 
mrhiHrng Japan, and weaken links with Noth 
America ana Europe. 

“A shift is occurring in the geographical 
distribution of exports, with Northeast and 
Southeast Asia, notably ASEAN countries, be- 
coming more and more important,” said Djis- 
manSL Sanandjimtak; an economist at the 
Center fa Strategic and International Studies 
in Jakarta. 

Indonesia's Investment Coordinating Board 
approved foreign investment applications 
worth $4.4 Inllion in 1988, almost tune times 
the level Of die previous year. 

While West Germany, the United Slates and 
Japan were among leading investors, manufac- 
turers from Taiwan, South Korea, Hoag Kong 
and other East Asian countries, beset by rising 
costs and laba problems at home, poured capi- 
tal into Indonesia. 

One foreign economist said that maa struc- 
tural chang es were nnder way in Indonesia 
“that could transform this hitherto oil-depen- 
dent economy into a key industrial center in 
east Asia by the mid- to late-1990s.” 

Bm to take full advantage erf trading oppor- 
tunities in Europe, North America arm Japan, 
Western ^ffiraaig said that Indonesia would 


have to improve the design, qaality and market- 
ing of its export products. 

However, Mr. Soedrajat, who is also an eco- 
nomics professor at the University of Indone- 
sia, expressed concern at what be called “atti- 
tudes and tendencies towards protectionism” in 
Europe and North America. 

Rus was happening, he said, when Japan, 
long a major buyer of Indonesian q 3, gas, 
minerals and agricultural commo dities, was 
opening its market to manufactured exports 
from Indonesia. 

“We arc used to the United States and the EC 
being open and to Japan being dosed,” Mr. 
Soedrajat said. 

He said that the omnibus trade bill enacted 
last year by the US. Congress had aimed the 
administration of President George Bush with 
unprecedented powers to retaliate against al- 
leged unfair trade practices by nations that 
have persistent huge trade surpluses with the 
United States. 

In Washington, CariaA. Hills, the UJS. trade 
representative, announced Thnrslay that three 
countries — Japan, India and Brazil — had 
been died fa unfair trade practices. 

Thailand, Taiwan, South Korea, China and 
India were among eight “priority’’ nations that 
Mrs. HiBs said would! have to tighten protection 
of patents and other inteflectnal property 
rights. Their cases are to be reviewed in five 
months. 

Ind o nesia and 16 other countries were placed 
in a third category. Their pr o gress in develop- 
ing safeguards fa intellect!! 
are to be reviewed over the next year, 
added. 

The United Stales imported goods worth 
$35 billion from Indonesia in 1988, but its 
expats to Indonesia were valued at only $1.1 

billio n 

U5. officials pointed oat that while tbe Unit- 
ed States bought nearly 50 percem of Indone- 
sia’s textile exports and Europe took about 25 
percent, Japan absorbed less than 5 percent. 

“Because of low wage rates, Indonesia has a 
tremendous capacity to export cheaply and kill 
our textile industry,” a European diplomat in 
Jakarta said. 

Workers in the Indonerian textile industry 
are pud the equivalent of between $1 and $150 
for an eight-boor day, a small fraction of the 
wage rate in Europe’s high-quality industry, 
winch employs 15 million people. 

Chamroel Djafri, a consultant to the Indone- 
sian Textile A ssociati o n, said that despite as- 
surances from European officials that the EC 
would w*w m *»w an open miwto, TrirfnnBriim tex- 
tile exponas were encountering increased re- 
strictions. 

“We are afraid that access win get more 
difficult as 1992 approaches because as com- 
mon regulations are applied, EC members wifi 
adopt the most restrictive country quotas fa 
textile imports, not the most generous ones,” he 
said. 


Armitage Withdraws as Army Secretary Nominee 
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By Andrew Rosenthal 

New York Times Sendee 

■ WASHINGTON — Richard L. 

■ Armitage, President George Bush’s 
; choice as secretary of the army, has 

■■ withdrawn his name from consider- 

\ ation rather than undergo oonfir- 

• matron hearings that were expected 
to include questions about his role 

. 1 in the Iran-contra affair and Ms 

' relationship with a woman convict- 
ed of illegal gambling. 

In the last two years, Mr. Amri- 
tagehas been the focus of repealed 
allegations — some of them pub- 
lished by the cohmmist Jack An- 

• tJecsen — about Ms private life: 

* H. Ross Perot, the Texas inditt- 
trialist, joined the fray in 1987 


when he complamed to Mr. Bush, 
tnen vice president, of Mr. Anm- 
tage’s posable invdvemenl in drug 
operations while serving in the 
Vietnam War. Mr. Armitage has 
denied the charges. 

ha addition, committee investi- 
gators have been reviewing Ms 
sworn deposition to the congressio- 
nal Iran-contra committee to see if 
Mr. Armitage has been forthright 
in Ms account of arms sales to Iran. 

A Pentagon spokesman said 
Thursday that Mr. Armitage had 
also resigned Ms post as assistant 
secretary of defease fa intema- 
tionai security affairs. 

Tbe Pentagon spokesman said 

Ml Armitage, who has waked at 


the Pentagon since 1981, had with- 
drawn so ne could spend more time 
with Ms family. 

ArifHiftnt intiirfMi nwH congressio- 
nal ftfficinlc said Mr. Armitage 
d e cid e d upon returning from a trip 
to Egypt, where he had been taken 
ill, that he did not want to face 
what was expected to be an inten- 
sive grilling by senators in his con- 
firmation hwtihng* 

In the congressional Iran-contra 
inquiry, Mr. Armitage was repeat- 
edly questioned about whether he 
had met with Meaadkm Moron, 
an Israeli official, to discuss the 
Tran mm* dealings. 

Mr. Armitage said he oould re- 
call HO such nttmwinn* but the 


classified Israeli repot on fee Iran 
affair, provided to the Iran-contra 
panels, says that Mr. Meron met 
with Mr. Annhagoan Dec. 3, 1985, 
and that Mr. Armitage told Mr. 
Moon that he was the only Penta- 
gon official other than Secretary of 
Defense Caspar W, Weinberger 
who “was in the picture on the 
Iranian issue.” 

In February, Mr. Anderson re- 
ported in Ms cohuxm that Mr. Ar- 
mitage had written to the Arlington 
County Court on Defense Depart- 
ment stationery asking for leniency 
an behalf of a friend, Nguyet TM 
O’Rourke, who had been charged 
with running an Qlegal football 
pool in Arlington, Virginia. 


Glasnost Frustrates Bush and His Aides 


By David Hoffman 

Woshmpm Pest Semee 

WASHINGTON — Frustrated 
by the f store of a four-month po- 
lity review to produce any nugor 

ir i p a p^ fqr foaling pith lng pJin|- 

lenses posed by the Soviet leader, 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev, President 

George Bush and Ms advisers have 
started to search tor ways to assert 
US. leadership, a c c ording to ad- 
ministration sources. 

The White House had planned 
that the framework of a strategy f or 
dealing with Moscow would be in 
Mace before Mr. Bush left Friday 
for Rome and then Brussels, where 
be and allied leaders are to mark 
tbe 40th anni ver sa ry of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Instead, after delivering a series 
of inconclusive speeches, Mr. Bush 


bridges to the Soviet Ulrica that 
will help lock in a “institutional- 
ize” Mr. Gorbachev's changes. 

Mr, Baker, in a speech May 4, 
said. “There are some who say that 
we don’t need to do modi of any- 
thing because trends are so favor- 
able to ns. Their counsel is to sit 
tight and swart Soviet concessions. 
I don’t happen to be of this sdbooL 


Paul Wdfowiiz, undersecretary 
of defense fa policy, told Congress 
recently that virtually all of Mr. 
Gorbachev’s political and econom- 
ic c h a nge s could be reversed and 
that Soviet foreign polity “contin- 
ues to challenge UjS. interests 
around the world.” 

Mr. Bush seems to have em- 
braced all the differing views. He 


'I think the president is better than his 
policy. He’s going to have to get a hold of his 
bureaucracy and do what Gorbachev has 
done. You’re going to have to take risks . 9 

Edward A. Hewett 3d of tbe Brookings Institution 


has become impatient with the ad- 
vice he has been given, while the 
advisers who gave it are caught up 
in a debate over how best to seize 
the initiative is a work! bedazzled 
by Mr. Gorbachev, these sources 
said. 

WMk some officials have advo- 
cated a more active engagement 
with Moscow on many fronts, oth- 
ers have urged caution and suggest- 
ed that Mr. Gorbachev should be 
given time to cope with his enor- 
mous problems at home. 

Mr. Bush httfotfri last weekend 
that he remained satisfied with tbe 
“cautious” pace of Ms response to 
Mr. Gorbachev. 

But privately, according to 
sources, Mr. Bush has been restless 
and impatient with the process. His 
impatience appeared to boil over 
this week when, in an unusual and 
spontaneous action, he rewrote two 
foreign policy qxsedKS at the last 

minnte 

An official said, “His impatience 
is with the substance — it’s not 
public relations. He’s saying, T 
want to be able to shape the 
changes.’” 

Now, the sources said, Mr. Bush 
is turning to a small group to for- 
mulate ideas, with Secretary of 
State James A Baker 3d spear- 
heading the effort on foreign policy 
and Defense Secretary Du± Che- 
ney on military issues. 

A group drawn from their subor- 
dinates is already at work redraft- 
ing most of Mr. Bush’s speeches fa 
the Europe trip, officials said. 

Tbe review did produce an over- 
all goal fa Mr. Bush's approach to 
Moscow, which he has described as 
“integration of the Soviet Union 
into the co mmuni ty of nations" 
and going “beyond containment” 
of communism. 

Mr. Bush's advisers have ex- 
pressed markedly differing views 
at how to respond to Mr. Gorba- 
chev. Mr. Baker has been a leading 
advocate of expanding contacts 
irith Moscow on a range of issues, 
from arms control to drugs and 
terrorism. One official described 
Mr. Baker’s approach as building 


I don’t think we can be passive in 
the face of these great strategic 

i4iafi<(w *• 


Bat others, snch as Mr. Cheney 
and Robert M. Gates, deputy na- 
tional security adviser, have urged 
Mr. Bush to take a cautious ap- 
proach, sources said. Tbqr have 
concluded that Mr. Gorbachev's 

change* are already failing , and 

they warned that the Soviet leader’s 
survival was not assured 
Mr. Cheney created a stir when 
he suggested this in a television 
interview that accurately reflected 
tbe view of some Bosh advisers. 
Mr. Gates has warned against the 
historical cycles of Soviet revision 
and retreat. 


has been both positive and cau- 
tious. In Ms address at Texas A&M 
University, he spoke of his “sincere 
desire” to see Mr. Gorbachev's 
changes succeed, but he warned 
that the Soviet Union bait “prom- 
ised a more cooperative relation- 
ship before, only to reverse course 
and return to ntihiarism.” This 
dual message has run through tbe 
reoent speeches. 

In February, Mr. Bush invited a 
group of specialists to his family 


compound in Kennebunkport, 
Maine. Several look note off his 
cautions approach. 

”1116 man I'm hearing about 
isn’t like the man I met," said Ed- 
ward A. Hewett 3d of the Brook- 


ings Institution. “Tbe man I met 
had a Hide more virion and was less 
frightened af the Soviets than die 
policy that's come out," which he 
called “pabhno." He said, “I think 
the president is better than his po- 
licy. He’s going to have to get a 
held of his bureaucracy and do 
what Gorbachev has d are," add- 
ing, “You're going to have to take 
rids." 

Robert L. Pfaltzgraff Jr., of die 
Fl etc h er School of Law and Diplo- 
macy, praised Mr. Bush's initial 
caution. “I would argue that tbe 
motivations of Soviet polity are 
such that it operates independent 
of oar blandishments or even 
threats," he said. “So it is not inap- 

H riate to allow Gorbachev to 
: changes that he most from 
Ms own i :lf- interest make.” 

Mr. Bush initially gave Ms advis- 
ers two basic instructions fa Ms 
approach to Moscow. One was that 
he did not fee] the need to compete 
with Mr. Gorbachev in a public 
rela tion s battle. The other was 
be wanted “creative new initia- 
tives" that would hdp the United 
States with tbe sweeping nrihiaiy, 
political and economic changes Mr. 
Gorbachev has set in motion. 

The sources quoted Mr. Bush as 
reminding them that one of the 
most important tests of his presi- 
dency will be how he responds to 
the historic shifts now taking place 
in the Communist bloc. 


Democrats Urging Gephardt to Run 
For No. 2 House Job if Wright Quits 


By Tom Kenworthy 
and Don Phillips 

Washapon Pest Semes 

WASHINGTON — Represen- 
tative Richard A Gephardt of Mis- 
souri has come under heavy pres- 
sure from fellow Democrats to run 
fa majority leader as the House 
braces fa a i«»if-rriwp scramble 
after the expected resignation next 
week of the House speaker, Jim 
Wright. 

Democrats said the development 
reflected erosion in soppot for 
their third-ranking leader, Tony 
Codho of California, in the face of 
continued aflfgatmny about a jonk 
bond investment 

Mr. Coelho is actively campaign- 
ing to move np to the mqonty 
leader’s post, which would become 
vacant with the expected ejection 
of current mriority leader, Thomas 
S. Foley of Washington, to succeed 
Mr. Wright as speaker. 

Several key Democrats said that 
Mr. Gephardt was now committed 
to r unning far either w hip a ma- 
jority leader, and that tbe decision 
meant he was taking Mmsdf out of 


the 1992 race fa the Democratic 
presidential nomination. 

Other candidates, inclnding 
Representatives William H. Gray 
3d of Ptamsylvama, David E Bon- 
ier of Michigan and Beiyl Anthony 
Jr. of Arkansas, were contemplat- 
ing races to succeed Mr. Coelho as 
whip if he rans for majority leader. 
AH three hold lower leadership po- 
sitions. 

With Democrats convinced that 
Mr. Wright’s resi gnation as speaker 
is imminent, they have quickly 
turned their attention to what 
promises to be apeaceful tr ansi tion 
to a new speaker but a brawl fa 
other leadership posts. 

Numerous Democrats 
jockeying fa position, among I 
Ed Jenkins of Geogia, a m 
certain candidate for majority] 
er, with several others considering 
the whip's post. The pressu r e on 
Mr. Gephardt to jump into a race 
fa mqority leader reflected tbe 
anxiety among House Democrats 
over who would succeed Mr. Fc 
as the second-ranking House le 
er. 

Democrats are eager fa tbe 
House to return to legislative busi- 


ness without a battle that raises 
new ethics allegations. 

The widespread maneuvering 
marked the opening of what could 
be a dangerous time for Democrats 
as they struggle to define thdr own 
image and contain tbe political 
damage from Mr. Wright's down- 
faH. 

Sources said Thursday that the 
Justice Department was reviewing 
Mr. Coelho’s junk bond investment 

with Drexd Bu rnham to determine 

whether a criminal investigation 
was warranted But they cautioned 
that the matter was at a piefiminaiy 
stage and that Mr. Codho had not 
beat asked to provide documents. 

Mr. Wright issued a statement 
Thursday saying that he had not 
offered to resign and that he was 
eager fa “an opportunity fa my 
soe to be told and heard." 

He is charged by the ethics com- 
mittee with numerous violations of 
House rules by accepting gifts from 
a business associate with a direct 
interest in legislation and by evad- 
ing outside inc ome limi ts through 
bulk sales of Ms book in lieu of 
speaking fees. 
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The latest information from the dis ti nguished 
companies listed in this section are available to 
you at no charge. Simply circle the appropriate 
number on the coupon at the bottom of the 
page and return it to us before June 16, or telex 
the numbers with your return address, and the 
report(s) will be mailed to you by the compa- 
nies involved. 


SE1 BAYERISCHE 
HI VE REINS BANK 

BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK, one of the largest 
universal banking groups in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, has continued to expand its network at 
home and abroad. We have more than 400 outlets 
in Germany and abroad, including branches and 
representative offices in Europe, the U.S., Japan, 
Hong Kong, China, South America and the Middle 
East. BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK ranks six- 
teenth in Europe and is among the top thirty-six 
banks worldwide. Total assets rose by 12% to 
DM98.1 bn during the past year. Net earning 
expanded to DM 1 98.2 m. Shareholders, now num- 
bering more than 100,000, received a dividend of 
DM13 per share. BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 
shares are traded on all stock exchanges in the 
Federal Republic of Germany as well as in Zurich, 
Geneva, Basel, Vienna and Paris. 

For further information, please contact: 
BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK AG, 

WMC 4, Postfach 1 , 8000 Manchen 1 , 
West Germany. 






The Euroc Group 

In 1988 the Swedish-based Euroc Group strengthened its posi- 
tion as a leading building materials company by making major 
acquisitions, primarily in the United States, Great Britain and me 
Netherlands. Group earnings increased substantially for the sec- 
ond year in a row, due to a 
strong trend of deliveries, 
high utilization of plant ca- 
pacity and the effects of ac- 
quisitions and restructuring 
measures. Earnings after 
net financial items in- 
creased 76 percent, to 
SEK 821 million. The 
Group's return on capital 
employed In Industrial oper- 
ations was 21 percent, 
which exceeded Euroc's 
long-term target. Euroc's 
1 989 earnings are expected 
to be higher than last year, 
due to continuing strong de- 
mand for its products and 
the Impact of acquisitions 
on sates and earnings for 
the full year. 
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BiASng on its highly enaxragng 1987 parformuxs, fa Group tripled profits in 
1988 to FF3 Won, wfach repreeanto on outsfcncEng return on saw. 


Tyw jwors of restructuring bore fruit in 1988, ts operating oondftans proved 
hgfiy favarcfcie. Substantial productivity gairo were a wgr ifmrt fectfure of the 
yar, cortributing partiaArfy to the return to profit of tfe fedfcer sector. 

Sales totaled FF21.5 biioa up 
. t — ‘ from 20 l 3 baton in 1987, a ram- 

parabve increase cf 8%. 

These results permitted Ortoam to 
launch tn important program of 
development and inve s tme n t : the 
sums vnotad in 1968 amount to 
FF 25 bSaa hatf af which relate to 
investment in new production 
equipment aid hdf to asqubitiom. 
They cfco enabled toe Group to 
stabfee As fincndd paefioa 
Ofcom is strong bi mcmy key sec- 
tors cf toe chenwd industry includ- 
ing Thermoplastics, Acrylates, Ftaty- 
meric Mctariafc aid Adhesives. 
Often is toe thW krgest European 
fertizer manufacturer. It is also the 
third worldwide ink producer 
through fas association with Uxfleux 
aid toe British Company, Coates. It 

is toe leacSng painf manufacturer in 
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Skanska is one ol Europe's leading civil engineering and 
building contractor. 1988 was a successful year. The 
company has undergone a series of major organizational 
changes. This restructuring had led to the formation of 
eight separate and specialized business units. 

International property in- 
vestment continues to 
develop with undimin- 
ished and solid progress. 
The Skanska Group re- 
ports 1988 revenues of 
SEK 23,090 M, and in- 
come before allocations 
and taxes of SEK 
1,804 M. Revenues out- 
SS* side Sweden amounted 
to SEK 1,778 M. The 
Group's income from 
contracting operations 
after depreciation was 
SEK 620 M. Return on 
capital employed was 
16.4% and return on 
shareholders' equity was 
5.9 
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AMETEK, INC. (NYSE/AME) 

it was a milestone year for AMETEK; in November the high- 
tech industrial manufacturer spun off 14 of its business to 
form a new company — Ketema (amex-KTM) with annual 
sales of about $200 million — and distributed its shares to 
AMETEK stockholders. What stayed with AMETEK is its high- 

growth international 
businesses — aircraft, 
automotive, laboratory 
and process instruments, 
high-performance elec- 
tric motors and ad- 
vanced industrial materi- 
als —with records sales 
in 1988 of more than hdf 
a billion dollars. AME- 
TEK’s unique dividend re- 
cord also continued in 
1988 with a 14 percent 
increase to 60 cents per 
share, the 39th consecu- 
tive year of higher pay- 
ments to its stockholders. 




CAP GEMINI SOGETI 


EXPERTISE IN INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

CAP GEMINI SOGETI, an independent and public group with 
more than 12,000 employees, is one of the leading computer 

professional services com- 
panies in the world and the 
largest in Europe. In 1988, 
CAP GEMINI SOGETI real- 
ized consolidated revenues 
of F.Fr. 5.8 billion 
(+ 43,6%) - distributed 
among the United States 
(CGA) and Europe. Net- 
profitability after taxes 
reached F.Fr. 402 million 
{+ 43,6%), which repre- 
sents 6.9% of revenue. 

The company is registered 
on the Monthly Settlement 
Market of the Paris Stock 
Exchange and its leadership 
is acknowledged in all ad- 
vanced software technoJ- 






In 1988 Hafraa Invest, which is the parent c ompa n y af Denmark * leading 
financial services group, achieved the best earnings ever with total operating 
pr of it s and capital after taxation of DKK1,602 mifion. 
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ROBECO/ ROLINCO/ RORENTO 

These three companies form part of the Dutch Robeco 
Group, one of the world's leading investment houses. 
Their combined portfolios of blue-chip equities (Robeco), 
growth oriented slocks (RoTmco) and bonds (Rorento) were 

worth US$11.2 billion 
at the end of 1 988. 
Respective 1988 dollar 
performance results 
were 87% r 13.8% and 
-0.3%. Average annual 
dollar performances 
over the post five years 
have been 21.5%, 
19.2% and 18.4%, re- 
spectively. 

ii '.y y For details of our 

uniquely low manage- 
ment costs (0.21% - 
0.30%) and easy access 
to all Robeco Group 
companies through a 
Robeco Geneva Ac- 
count, send for our an- 
nual report. 
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SKF b he world nwtet leader in reBing bearings wHh operations in 1 30 
countries end total sales in 1988 of 21,248 mmon Sweetish kronor. The 
Group has a 20 per cent world market share, exducfeg China and 
Gomeoon. WMe rating bearings acoount far four fifths of tin ides, the 
Group ako manufactures and seSs grindmg medhine* cuttin tools; 
components and systems for a ir cra ft; Bnear motion; materids handEng 
and textile machines, as vrel as many other mass-produced precision 
engineered products. 

Operations to the field of rott- 
ing bearings have been re- 
structured to provide for fan- 
proved aatomerarientotion. 
The results hem been positive 
with the g rowth fai SKFs vol- 
ume e xa cting that of toe 
mark e t both fat Europe cud die 
US. 

The SKF share price devel- 
oped favwrcijly cfcjrlng 1988 
with toe price of toe unrestrict- 
ed B show rang from 233 
kronor eS toe beaming of toe 
year to 398 kronor at yecr- 
end. 

The Board of Directors pro- 
poses an ineraaed dividend 
of SBC 1 4L00 per share. It w8 

oho recommend a four for 
one stock sptit at toe Annual 

0% 1 si - -x- 

vUMIUi HMiUliq. * 
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ASEA BROWN BOVERI 

Asea Brown Boveri is the world's ieacting electro* 
technical company, in 1988, the first year of it's 
existence, ABB showed revenues of U.S. $1 8 billion, 
net income of U.S. $386 million and some 170,000 

employees. Half of to- 


ABB 
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tal sales stemmed 
from power genera- 
tion, high-voltage 
transmission and me- 
dium and low-voltage 
distribution. ABB Is 
also active in the 
fields of transporta- 
tion, drives and auto- 
mation, environmen- 
tal control and 
financial services. 

The ABB Annual Re- 
port 1988 is available 
in English, German 
and Swedish. 


CSX 

CORPORATION 


CSX Corporation, with assets of $13 

billion and 1988 
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revenue of $7.6 
billion, is an 
international 
transportation 
company 
which offers 
rail, container 
shipping, barg- 
ing and truck- 
ing services, 
and has inter- 
ests in real es- 
tate, resorts 
and technol- 
ogy. 


McDonald’s Corporation 

About the MDonald's System 

The McDonald's System is the largest Foodservice organi- 
zation in the world. The Company, its franchisees and 
affiliates operate more than 10,500 McDonald's restau- 
rants, each offering 
.^Annual Report a limited menu of 

high-quality food, 
~ which can be part of 

^ pi &;■ a well-balanced diet. 

. . Bjjgjil These restaurants 

• V A ?, 4 are located in 50 

> • countries. The System 

has pioneered food 
quality specifications, 
equipment technol- 

ogy, marketing and 

^ ^ .« training programs 

~ 1^. -••■■Hjftffr and operational sys- 
‘ toms that are the 

dHfita. standards of the in- 

' : ‘vrP -iittffB dustry throughout 

■ the world. 





Saab-Scanla develops, manufactures and markets products in 
the "means of transport" sector cars, trucks and buses, dvil 
and military aircraft, rrfe^les and satellites, as well as industrial 
automation. 

Consolidated sates of the Group amounted 1988 to SEK 42.5 

billions and consofldated 
Income to SEK 32 billions. 
Pre-tax return on capital 
employed was 19.4 per 
cent and the equity /assets 
ratio 50 per cent Capital 
expenditures tor property, 
plant and equipment and 
expenditures for research 
and development was SEK 
6.3 unions, equal to 14.6 
per cent of consolidated 
sales. There were 50,000 
employees. 

For your own copy of 
Saab-Scania’s 1 988 Annu- 
al Report write to: Saab- 
Scania AB, Corporate 
Communications and 
g Public Affairs. S-581 88 
v Unkoping, Sweden. 


TOKYO PACIFIC 
HOLDINGS N.V. 

Tokyo Pacific Holdings N.V. gives shareholders 
an opportunity to participate in the economic 

G rowth of Japan, 
hares of TPH are 
listed on the Am- 
sterdam, Dossei- 
dorf and Frankfurt 
stock exchanges. 
During 1988 the 
N.A.V. appreciated 
+ 20.2% plus divi- 
dend. In the first 
quarter of 1989 the 
N.A.V. increased 
by 9.8 % . Investors 
may purchase 
shares through 
banks and brokers 
throughout the 



banque SCANDINAVE EN SUISSE 

A Swiss bank providing both private and institutional clients wit* ; 
a comprehensive range of investment and banking services, ana 
focusing on global portfolio management in Geneva, Zurich. 

London and Paris. . ‘ 

Pursuing its development strategy with regard to tie coming 
economic integration within the EEC, the Bank opened .a 51% * 
owned subsidiary in Paris to specialise in international Investment 
management, the BANQUE SCANDINAVE-TUFFIER. 

1 Though commission Income 
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BANQUE SCATvONWE EN SUISSE 


dropped in the aftermath of 
theOctoberI987faHinstock" 
markets, the year saw an in- 
crease in lending activities, 

and a growth in funds under 

administration to 6.3 bBBon 
Swiss francs. Net profit for : 
1988 was stable at CHF 13 - 
million, andtotal assets were 
CHF 1275 milfion at year 
end. The irrtelsecequity fund 
had a performance of over 
20% and the value of each 
share of the.BSS Bond Fund 
increased by 16%. - 3 
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DETNORSKE 

VERITAS w 

An independent foundation 

Veritas, through a group of wholly owned and subsxSary corr^ues. 
today oftesquality, safely and risk-management services to interna- 

S"“Sf%rita. AS - 

1 — * 1 ies; DNV tectesiry AS. pro- 


fflid reftaMtty to a wide range 
at land-based industry; and 
VSritas Offshore Technology & 
Services (Vertec) AS. con- 
centrates on consultancy as- 
signments tor the oil industry. 
Other subsidiaries are active 
in aerospace, information- 
technology and strategic re- 
search. „ „ 

RnancW perfomwice devel- 
oped positively during the 
year the Group achieved a 
1988 profit of 61 million NKr. 
($8.96 million) on sales of 
1,571 million NJO. ($231 mil- 
lion). 

Del norehe VerBaa, N-1322 
Htfvttt, Norway. 


NATIONALE 

NEDERLANDEN 

Nation ale-Nederianden is one of the wcxld’s leading 
insurers with 25,000 employees in 22 countries. The 
group offers services In all types of life and non-life 
insurance, including professional reinsurance and oth- 
er financial - related 
— - services. 

Revenue for 1988 in- 
creased by 17% to 
over D. FIs. 20 billion 
ancT net profit In- 
• creased by 12% to 

• D.Fis. 787 million. To- 
tal assets reached 
D.Fis. 82 billion at the 
end of 1 988. Dividend 
for 1988 was set at 
D.Fis. 2.80 per share. 
With the latest acqui- 
sitions in North Ameri- 
ca the executive 
board expects further 
\ . increases in revenue 

• : .“tt fiw'u.Wv and profit for 1989. 


SANDOZ 

Sondoz, with soles of S.Fr. 8,979 million (up 7%) and 
earnings of S.Fr. 627 million (up 16%) in 1987, is a special- 
ized manufacturer of chemical, pharmaceutical, crop pro- 
tection, seed and nutri- 
tion products. 
Head-quartered in Swit- 
zerland, Sandoz is a re- 
search oriented group 
with worldwide opera- 
tions. The -company 
spent S.Fr. 805 million on 
Research & Develop- 
ment in 1987, most of it 
was in the pharmaceuti- 
cal area. 

Sandoz enjoys a superior 
financial strength 
achieved through excel- 
lent performance. With 
year-end 1987 liquid os- 
Sets accounting for more 
than 25% of total assets. 



Mail this coupon or send telex to: 

Simon Osborn/International Investor XIII 
International Herald Tribune 
181 Avenue Charies-de-Gauile 
92521 Neuilly Cedex, France. 

Telex: 61 3595 F. Fax: 46 37 9370. 

Please send me the reports from the 
companies arded at no cost or obligation, attach 
bwness card, if you want information on our July 
1 yw section. * 

lfcraib^^_Snbune. 
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On Glasnost’s Celebrity Row 


New M Taws £amer 

MOSCOW — For a woman 
who the right before bad been 
Bkttteri nnflsaeringiy to Napo^ 
lam’s Empress Josephine aim. 
ttoawide tefe w si o n. Rom Gor- 
bachev was showing no sigoa of 


swept 
of tne 


morning. 

Encountered as she 
through the marble fc 
Krcnuin Palace of 
the Soviet first lady paused to 
assure a couple of Americans 
that, no, she <hd not fed unloved 
by her countrymen. 

Well, at least by her oountry- 


“Ifs the men,” she sighed. 
“But the women are aH for me." 

She steered the foreigners over 
to a duster of femate depoties. 

“Just look. Here’s a woman. 
HeUo. Hello nry dears. Let’s an- 
swer together. This is the Ameri- 
can press. And they just came up 
to me and asked me: *How do 
you fed about the fact that case 
man deputy es m e up yesterday 
and went to battle against 
you?”’ 

Mrs. Gorbachev has surety 
helped civilize the image erf the 
Soviet leadership abroad. Bat at 
home her ™«ww and wardrobe 
are the stuff erf rode jokes. 

Criticism of her ™<t* prime- 
time television Thursday a f 


you too are incapable of avoid- 
ing the adulation and jnflitenra- 
of your wife/* 

On Friday morning, the wom- 
en around Mi*. Gorbachev were 

a chorus of disapproval. 

- "All women arc foe you," one 
exclaimed. 

"Write this down," the first 
lady instructed the reporters. 

“That’s right," d«niwt |n an - 
other woman. “That’s exactly 
how the spouse, the wife of the 

KEPOim^ NOTEBOOK 

ttawral secretary should be, like 
Raisa Mmrimovna, with bar in- 
tellect, with tar schooling, with 
her charm. And we’re proud of 
hey," 

“That we finally have some- 
one to show off abroad,* the 
chorus con tinned. “At hot. At 
last. Someone to show aft" 

"Write that down, if you're 
not ashamed," Mrs. Gorbachev 
repeated, glowing with triumph. 
“I always knew that women were 
with me: 1 know it’s only men 
who say that. We’re rfumwi for 
men." 

Just then a man poked bis 
head into ihe chorus to say: 
“Here’s a big thank you from the 
nun. From a& men. Good for 
you, you're a great, hard-wodt- 


ty scolded Mikhail S. 
for imp erial twi dfP f ifi t. 

Napoleon was tempted into 
tyranny by “sycophants and his 
wife," the deputy said. "I flm fr 


: first lady Hushed happily. 

"Thank yon, thank you,” she 
said and turned to therorrignen 
to dictate an amendment: “write 
down that not all men are alike.” 


Elsewhere in the lobby, where 
onetime dissidents mingle with 
four-star generals in anew politi- 
cal melting pot, Boris R Yeltsin 
was committing fresh heresies 
for Soviet and foreign reporters. 

Mr. Yehsm, the deposed Mos- 
cow party chief who was reincar- 
nated by an electoral triumph, 
declined Thursday to challenge 
Mr. Gorbachev for the job of 
president. Now the question 
around the Kremlin is: What 
does be want? 

Many expect that he will allow 

himg-l f Irthg nnmmntfuf faiQppn- 

sition to Mr. Gorbachev’s hand- 
picked candidates for deputy 
president or prime minister. Mr. 
Yeltsin encourages thk specula- 
tion, joking that he is “currently 
oncmpkjyaL" 

■ 

The other celebrity of the day 
was Alexander M. Obolensky, 
who on Thursday nominated 
himself as an alternative to Mr. 
Gorbachev for the presidency. 
By Friday, his venture had bo- 
come part of the lore of the con- 
gress. 

Nikolai Engver, an economist 
from the region of Udmurt in the 
Ural Mountains, recalled that 
when Mr. Obolensky offered his 
cand id acy the first reaction was: 
“What is this?" 

In the end, nearly a third of 
the deputies voted to put Mb. 
Obolensky’s name on the ballot. 

— BILL KELLER 


jSSSjf KREMLIN: Soviet Congress Is Having Birth Pangs 
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(Continued from page 1) 
Aural gap beraeen workers and in- 
tellectuals, die aloofness of the Bai- 
lie republics, the MTtirnrwfrfes and 
grievances of ethnic minorities. 

■ Vote-Rigging (Surged 

The Soviet congress mowed to 
elect the full-time legislature cm 
Friday amid charges that senior 
party officials had riffled the pro- 
cess to stay in power, The Associat- 
ed Press rroarted. 

Mr. Gorbachev declared a “crisis 
situation” after the republic of 
Lithuania threatened to boycott 
voting for the Supreme Soviet in a 
dispute with the parliament's Mos- 
cow delegation. 

With the Soviet leader shepherd- 
the body through hours erf diffi- 
!t debate in its second session, 
the congress thus moved unsteadily 
toward a secret ballot that some 
deputies said would only perpetu- 
ate “the old system” of a rubber- 
stamp legislature. Officials said re- 
sults would not be known until 
Saturday. 

A list of 573 congress members 
selected by their home regions was 
prepared for 542 seats in the Su- 
preme Soviet, giving deputies few 
choices but setting up tough races 
for legiriaiocs from Moscow, where 
some of the most liberal deputies 
are running. 

“The party apparatus is once 
again asking us to elect the Su- 
preme Soviet according to the old 
system,” said one deputy, Vladimir 
Sheviyuga of Rostov. 

Vladimir Zolotukhin of Tash- 


DOZ 


and government officials in Uzbek- 
istan had had themselves nominat- 
ed without consulting other depu- 
ties Rpzesentiog the republic. 

The dispute between Muscovites 
and Baltic delegates revealed the 
competing interests of the groups 
that are poshing for faster ™ 


more radical change in the Soviet 
Union than Mr. Gorbachev and the 
national leadership propose. 

Lithuanians announced through 
a deputy, Vytantas Landsbergts, 
that they would boycott planned 
elections for the Supreme Soviet if 
deputies from other republics were 
permitted to vote on the Lithua- 
nian slfl tr. 

The congress was trying to de- 
cade whether only republics and 
s peci fic rwons should be allowed 
to select t£ar members in the Su- 
preme Soviet, or whether lists of 
candidates bom each area should 
be presented to the entire congress 
to be narrowed down. 

The congress finally allowed the 
Muscovites to put up a slate of 55 
candidates, including Boris N. 
Ydtsm, die deposed Moscow party 
boss who has become a populist 
hero, for its 29 allocated seats. That 
established the principle of multi- 
candidate baQotmg bait left the fate 
of eandidii|«e« p ushing for chang e 

Few other delegations put up 
dates larger the number erf 
seats they were allotted. 

Although some legislators ac- 
cused party bureaucrats of rigging 

the lists for the Supreme Soviet to 
keep themselves in power, the faces 
in the nation’s lawmaking body 
were certain to change. 

Only one member of the Com- 
munist Party Potitburo appeared 
on a list of nominees to be voted on 
by the new congress, which must 
pick die legislature from its own 
membership. 

Proponents of change lost an at- 
tend to force top party officials to 
choose between their party jobs 
and serving in the Supreme Soviet, 
as a way of easing the grip of the 
party bureaucracy on the legisla- 
ture. The congress adopted a mea- 
sure calling for Supreme Soviet 
members “as a rule* to be freed 
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GERMAN: Missile Issue Is Divisive on Eve of Summit 


(Confined from page 1) 

opposed talks and in fact intended 
to upgrade its nussites. 

Tne dispute muddy escalated 
into a test of wills between Wash- 
ington and a newty assertive Bonn. 
But as tiie summit meeting ap- 
proached, Mr. Kohl reportedly 
grew anxious about the rift. 

According to similar reports in 
the Sfiddeutscbc and the Shztt- 
gaiter newspapers, Mr. Gcnscher 
made it don: that he would not 
remain in the coalition if the U.S. 
proposals, which he considered a 
“mockery,” were accepted. 

Mr. Geaschca- and Iris party cate- 
gorically denied any such threats, 
but politicians privaidy con firme d 
that the foreign * 0 * 0 ***** left no 
doubt of his determination. Beam’s 


stance cm short-range urissOes, with 
all its implications of an assertive 
new Ge rman sovereignty, was a 
major triumph for Imn. 

In the end, the officials said, Mr. 
Kohl was thoroughly boxed in. On 
one side was Mr. oenscher’s im- 
plicit threat to topple the coalition, 
on the otter were staimdi support- 
ers of the policy within Mr. Kohl's 
own party, kd by Alfred. Dregger, 
the - tmatfan Democratic paniBr 
mentaiy whip. 

Also rebelling was President 
Richar d von Wnzsflcker; who in a 
major speech Thursday had effec- 
tively aligned himself with Mr. 
Gerischers foreign policy and 
boldly declared that West Germa- 
ny was no longer “playing baR” 

Finally there were public opin- 


ion polls, the last of which found 
that 89.1 percent of those 
tioued opposed new US. 


was tangible as 
members of Mr. Geascher’s Free 
Democratic Party prepared far a 
meeting^QfCok ^te on Saturday. 

pr ro are d to dedareitsel/formi^ 
m favor of eventually d unina ti n g 
all short-range nuclear weapons 
and unclear artiDay shells from 
Europe. 

Hus position, known as the 
“third zero,” has been strongly op- 
posed in Washington and London, 
where it is feared that pressure 
would then be gen e ra t ed for the 
denuclearization of Europe. This 
would thus give added weight to 
the massive Soviet land army. 




TRADE: Anger Swells in Tokyo Over VS. Decision 







(Continued from page 1) 
bate Japanese sentiment that the 
country is being unfairly angled 
out for its phenomenal economic 
ynnwty The daily Asahi Shnnbun, 
for warned that "distrust 

of the United States could widen” 
as a result erf the U.S. actum. 

But critics say that Japan main- 
tains many nontariff barriers and 
that its $50 bfflhxr trade surplus 
with the United Stales, the largest 
of any country, will oily be re- 
duced under threat of harah action. 

“If tins hadn’t happened, Japan 
might get the impression that the 
heat was off cm trade, which isn’t 
true,” one American o ffic i al in To- 
kyo s»id- “And then Congress 
would get angry and oome up with 

fiftmefhmg mndi WOTSC.” 

Japan, India ami BrazS were 
Friday mooring by the U.S. 
trade representative. Cam A. Hills, 
under the o mn ib u s trade act ap- 
proved by Congress last year. In 
Japan’s case, the United States 
rfiargpt that unfair trade barriers 
were preventing sale erf U.S- super- 
<Yawhirtra -B ivwmflmiratinns satel- 
fites and forest products in Japan- 

Bnt there woe some unexpected 

onrisaota. There was no mention 


of semiconductors, for example, al- 
though US. officials have com- 
plained that their market share in 
l Yi m pniw chips haa barely im- 
proved since an agreement was 
signed three years ago. Nor was 
telecommunications cited, al- 
though Motorola is engaged in a 
dispute over car phone service in 
Tokyo with the Ministry of Posts 

and Tri myrnimwifiiti nnii. 

Under the “super 301” provision 
erf the trade act, the US. govern- 
ment must immediately investigate 
the countries targeted and try to 
negotiate scone settlement over the 
next 1 8 months, ff satisfactory con- 
cessions cannot be agreed upon, 
the United States could retaliate 

Shortly after Mrs. Hfflrfs an- 
nouncement Friday mooting, the 
Ja panese government gammoned 
the US. ambassador, Michael H. 
Annacost, to the Foreign Ministry 
to receive the official protest 
against the action. 

in a half-hour meeting. Foreign 
Minis ter Sosoke Uno tom Mr. Ar- 
macost that the practices cited by 
the United States were not trade 
barriers and that it was unfair to 
blame Japan for the continuing 
trade problems baanse a large part 


of the blame rests with the United 
States, which has not dealt with its 
huge budget defiriL 

who aioag^with the State Depart- 
ment wanted against tin g lin g 
Japan out as a 301 offender, had no 
comment Friday on Mr. Arma- 
cost’s meeting. 

■ EC Is Critical 
The European Community criti- 
cized the UJS. decision Friday and 
repeated its opposition to new US. 
trade legislation even though its 
member countries were excluded 
from a list of nations that Wt 
too soys engage in unfair 

Reuters reported from 


A spokesman for the EC Com- 
misaon, the executive body re- 
sponsible for the trade policy of the 
12 member states, safou vehement- 
ly opposed Washington's eating of 
Japan, Brazil «vl Initix 
“We profoundly regret the Unit- 
ed States has chosen this route,” 

the spokesman said. 

The commission spokesman said 
the new US. law unaeznrined glob- 
al trade negotiations under way un- 
der the auspices of GATT, based in 
Geneva. 


NATO: 

U.S. Troop Cut 

(Continued from page 1) 

added. He said that U.S. officials 
co ntacte d Friday “did not indi- 
cate" whether the report was true.] 
All that could be confirmed Fri- 


Summit Ends Amid Discord on Lebanon 


By Youssef M. Ibrahim 

Vfw York Tuna Ssmn 

CASABLANCA, Morocco —A 
four-day e m erge ncy meeting of 
Arab beads of state ended Friday 
after failing to persuade Syria to 


States 10 get [he main 
fits, in terms erf reduced mtihaiy 
commitments, of a successful out- 
come of the East-West anus con- 
trol talks in Vienna on cutting con- 
ventional forces in Europe. 

[Ea route to Rome cm Air Force 
One, the chief White House 
spoke sm an. Marlin Firewater, was 
quoted by The New York Times as 
saying. “Any ideas in this area 
would be one the president would 
want to discuss with the allies. He 
would raise with his partners at this 
session before he discusses any- 
thing puMidy.” Mr. Fhzwater add- 
ed, “I am not confirming or deny- 
ingany decision."] 

The fcwh adminis tration's inter- 
est m a reduction of US. forces in 


The unresolved dispute over 
Lebanon, some analysts said, could 
presage an intensification of fight- 
mothere. 

The Lebanon dispute nearly 
eclipsed two other significant de- 
velopments at the Arab league 
summit meeting: the readmiwon 
of Egypt to the league and the 
league’s overwhelming support for 
the new PLO strategy of pursuing a 
peaceful sentement to its conflict 
with Israel 

Representatives of the 22-mem- 
ber nations, with the exception erf 
Syria and Libya, backed the the 
moves of the PLO chairman, 
Yasser Arafat, toward recognizing 


Europe was conveyed to allied cap- -«-w ^ O • Th •! 1 

Reports of a Syrian Buildup 

House policy-making. T JT i» 1 . _ _ 

Lead Israeli Cabinet to Meet 


steps be has cstinc Liberation Organization's 
taken since the Palestine National coarse of action, or on ihg p n gflfa g 
Council meeting at Algiers last year negotiations involving the peace 
to trade this recognition for an in- process in which the united Stales, 
j j . *» i *-- J Egypt, Jordan, the PLO and Saudi 

Arabia are deeply involved. 

The Syrian on Lebanon 
was widely viewed at the meeting as 
a prelude to further fierce fighting 
in the Lebanese civil war. 

The detenxrinatiou of Syria to 
stand alone against the wishes of 
other Arab nanons that it withdraw 
hs forces from Lebanon is expected 
to draw its arch-enemy, Iraq, far- 
ther in the fighting on the ade of 
the Christian forces led by Major 
General Michel Aoun. 

A face-saving formula, which 
promised to pursue the search for a 
compromise between the Iraqi in- 
sistence on a total Syrian with- 
drawal from Lebanon and Syria's 
refusal to do so, failed to satisfy 
Iraq. 

The compromise formula, based 
on a joint Egyptian and Kuwaiti 
text, would have required “all uuh- 


iependent Palestinian homeland. 

The broad consensus was that a 

peaceful solution to the conflict 
uith l ynifi io the 

context of an interns rirmal confer- 
ence. 

While rejecting the proposal of 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shtmr of 
Israel for local >i wr in n« in the oc- 
cupied territories, the summit 
meeting left the door open to elec- 
tions once Israeli troops are re- 
placed by UN or other internation- 
al observers, and provided, as one 
Arab delegate put it, that the elec- 
tions were pan of an “overall pro- 
cess erf peace.” 

Although Syria and Libya ex- 
pressed reservations about any so- 
lution that mi ^ht Hml gf rCCOgmZ- 
ing Israel, most delegates to the 
meeting said that those objections 
would nave little effect on the Pal- 


from other jobs to concentrate rat 
lawmaking —far short of the out- 
right ban sought try delegates. 

At one point Friday, deputies to 
the new congress quanxleaheated- 
ly over legal restrictions rat demon- 
strations after a deputy complained 
that special anti-riot forces had 
been deployed to break op a public 
meeting in a Moscow square. 

The sociologist Tatiana L Zas- 
lavskaya told her colleagues that 
voters had called her after midnight 
to say special forces bad broken up 
a gathering on Pushkin Square in 
Moscow. Saying the crowdhad as- 
sembled to meet deputies from the 
new congress, she demanded that 
the parliament vote to lift a ban on 
unauthorized pubhc gatherings for 
the duration Of the session. 

Soviet law pennits dty authori- 
ties to ban parades and protests to 
maintain public order. 

Mr. Gobachev called the interi- 
or minister , Vadim V. Raln»*m J to 
the podium after Miss Zaslavs- 
kaya’s speech — the first time in 
memory that a minister was called 
on to account publicly for the ac- 
tions of the police in the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Bakatin said that voters had 
gathered in public all over the 
country to discuss the first day of 
the congress and flat no inddcals 
had beat reported. The Moscow 
meeting was different, he said, be- 
cause it had been banned in ad- 
vance by dty authorities. 

Mr. Gorbachev, as presiding of- 
ficer, moved to resolve the disrate 
by putting to a vote Miss Zaslavs- 
kaya’s request that Moscow dty 
authorities lift the ban on unautho- 
rized public meetings for die dura- 
tion of the congress. 

The vote nonetheless showed 
conservatives in the congress bdd 
sway. A total of 1,261 deputies op- 
posed lifting the ban, whereas 831 
supported the move. 


“I can’t even hint or speculate on 
this subject, well just nave to see 
what they have to say this week- 
end,” said a normally communica- 
tive U.S. official 

Mr. Rash arrived in Italy on Fri- 
day prior to a NATO summit meet 
ing that is to begin Monday in 
Brussels. He later is to travel to 
West Germany and Britain. 

Several allied officials said that 
the implications of a U.SI troop 
reduction dramatically raise the 
diplomatic tension over the two- 
day NATO meeting, which already 
was threatened by a deadlock over 
West Gcnnany’s insistence that the 
United States start earty negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union on cut- 
ting Ijmew miiwilM urn ft other shOTt- 

range nuclear weapons in Europe. 

A cut in U.S. forces contained a 
strong lope aimed at helping 
Washington recapture the diplo- 
matic initiative, the 
The Bush a dminis tration has ap- 


ComptUd by Our Staff Fn 

JERUSALEM — The Israeli 
cabinet met in special session to 
discuss a reported Syrian remforce- 
meat of its estimated 40,000 troops 
in Lebanon with tanks, comman- 
dos and aircraft, the Israeli radio 
said Friday. 

Israeli afidals said they saw no 
reason to interfere as long as Isra- 
el’s northern border was not affect- 
ed. They said the Syrian action 
seemed designed to influence Arab 
ministers who were meeting in Ca- 
sablanca, Morocco. 

In Beirut, a pro-Syrian Muslim 


militia official said that Syrian 

troops in Lebanon had been rein- 
forced in recent days by a 
brigade that took up positions near 
the strategic hilltop village of Souk 
d Gharb, II kflamerers (7 miles) 
southeast of Beirut. Witnesses in 
the neighboring Druze-hdd village 
of Alrin confirmed the report. 

Clashes resumed Friday in Bei- 
rut in violation of a cease-fire 
agreement mediated earlier this 
month by an Arab League commit- 
tee that also called for the deploye- 
raent of Arab truce observers. 

(AP, UPI) 


CHINA: Zhao Arrest Reported 


(Contmacd from page 1) 



V T’ 

who 
firmly 

and unequivocally fight against 
them without making any conces- 
sions." 

The suggestion for more ideolog- 
ical education could be read as the 
first call for a new campaign fra- 
ideological purity, such as the cam- 
’, the departure of up to paigns against “bourgeois liberal- 
from Enrooe nation” in * “ ' ’ 


Citing a "jittay mood” among 
[officials 


European officials Fi 
maker in London said, "Nobody is 
calm about the symbolism of a UA 
withdrawal 1- 
MQi 

34,000 U. 


would not seriously disrupt the alh- lution” in 1983 and 1984. 
mice’s defensive strategy since it meant a dampdown on intdlectiul 
would correspond to the NATO freedom and minor purges of offi- 


force that would probably be dis- 
banded if an East-West agreement 
is readied in negotiations on con- 
ventional forces rn V ienna. 

But allied governments had 
agreed to postpone discussions on 
how to pared out any force redno- 


dals who did not adhere to the 
official line. 

There are conflicting reports 
about Mr. Deng’s intentions, but 
party officials and diplomats sug- 
gest that Mr. Deng and Mr. Li are 
now trying to buikl a case against 


tions, which were not expected to Mr. Zhao to present to the party 
mateiiaKre until the mid-1990s an Central Committee, 
the most optimistic reading of The charges are said to include 
prospects for the Vienna tails- accusations that Mr. Than led an 

“The United States apparently is “anti-party clique;" incited the stu- 
getting ready to pocket pre-empti- dent d emon s tr ations and the re- 
vdy the benefits to be acaued from 
a Vienna treaty,” said Frangois ni-iTi-n-r/N 
Heisbaurg, director of the Interna- KKI 
tional Institute for Strategic Stud- JM - 0 ‘ a - L v vp • 

Senator Sam Nunn, Democrat of Step Backward 
Georgia, the chairman of the 


Aimed Services Committee, said 
thata 10 percent cot “is the probth 
Me amount of reduction that would 
occur if the Soviet Union accepted 
the NATO proposal” in Vienna. 

■ Bosh Arrives in Rome 

Bernard Weinraub of The New 
York Times reported Friday from 
Rome : 

Mr. Bush arrived in Rome on 
Fr 

long European tnp, 
that “new 

Wed opportunities” face the West- 
ern alhance in view of Soviet initia- 
tives. 

Continuing his upbeat approach 
to East-West relations after weeks 
erf expressing cantion and wariness 
about Mr. Gorbachev, Mr. Bush 
began his first trip to Europe as 
president with a message of “wd- 

come” to the political and econom- 3T3 £ rZZZJ? 
ic c h a ng e * ta kin g pl ace in the Scwi- gtafSd: To he 

attacked by the enemy is not a bad 
thing but a good thing,’ "explained 
official who dis- 


(Continued from page 1) 

C h a n gc hun in the northeast to 
Guiyang in the southwest, has wit- 
nessed demonstrations in die last 
few weeks, and increasingly the tar- 
get has been Mr. Li 
In recent weeks, China’s leader- 
ship has shown itself to be not 
impervious to public opinion, in 
agreeing to “dialogues" with stu- 
dent leaders and in Mr. Li’s own 
willingness to embrace “human 
rights,” a concept that party lead- 
ers had previously rejected as bour- 
geois. 

But several party officials now 
say that in competing for support 
in the leadership it is probably an 
advantage to be at least mildly dis- 
liked by the public these days. 
Their reasoning is that at a time 
when the party itself is under at- 
tack, a leader gains credibility 


suiting turmoil for his own political 
ends; is the foremost corrupt offi- 
cial in the nation; fostered splits in 
the military, and released national 
secrets by disclosing that the Cen- 
tral Committee had voted to con- 
sult Mr. Deng on all important 
matters. 

The corruption charge is regard- 
ed as a shrewd maneuver because 
abruption has been one of the con- 
cerns the public most cared about 
during recent demonstrations. 

Mr. Than has some friends on 
the Central Committee, and some 
Chinese say there remained a faint 
chance that the Central Committee 
would refuse to go along with over- 
throwing him. But most say that by 
the time party members have 
readied the Central Committee 
levd, they are so used to democrat- 
ic centralism that they will follow 
the instructions of the leadership. 

In some ways, life in the capital 
is returning to normal Most buses 
are running again and traffic is less 
congested. Troops are still sur- 
rounding the capital but citizens no 
longer turn out at night to erect 
roadblocks to keep than out of 
Beijing. 

There have been widespread re- 
ports of militaiy anils with compet- 
ing loyalties confronting each oth- 
er, as if preparing few a civil war to 
resolve the political crisis. 

But the 
firmed and 


resorts 
I the soi 


the commanders of the Beiji 
Garrison Command and the Be 
ing Military Region agreeing 
support Mr. Li and his order 1 
martial law. 



et bloc. 

“We welcome the political and 
economic liberalization that has „ 
taken place so far in the Soviet 

Union and in some countries erf ^ - - 

Eastern Europe,” Mr. Bush said at 
Andrews Air Face Base, shortly 

^eh^wmioll^” 8 SS°SaS P l^^eS 

tiKtugging SfilfaiS Sr *L£ 
and divisive dispute between 
Washington and Bonn over short- 
range nuclear missiles. 


Bushes Visit: 
The Agenda 

The Associa t ed Press 

ROME — President George 
Bush’s visit to Europe begins 
with a two-day stay in Italy, 
where he was scheduled to 


John Paul n and leaders 
caretaker government. 

Chi Sunday, Mr. Bush is to 
deliver a speech at an Ameri- 
can cemetery in Nettuno, on 
the coast south of Rome, be- 
fore tearing for Brussels and 
the two-day NATO summit 
meeting, which begins on 
Monday. 

From Brussels, Mr. Busfa 
will travel to Bonn for talks 
Tuesday evening with Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl. On 
Wednesday, he is to take a 
Rhine cruise and speak in the 
dty of Mainz before tearing 
for Britain. In London on 
Thursday, he is to meet with 
Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher before leaving Fri- 
day for his summer home in 
Maine. 


concerned about order 
and discipline, for example, yet Mr. 
Li continues to inspire disorderly 
demonstrations all over the nation. 

For years, China has tried hard 
to reassure Hong Kong, winch it is 
to inherit in 1997, that all is well 
these days, and that there are no 
leadership struggles that could up- 
set the open-door policy. Butin the 
last few days, Mr. Li’s call for a 
military crackdown and the subse- 
quent power struggle have toadied 
off a new wave of alarm in Hong 
Kong about its future. 

The Hong Kong stock market, in 
which many Chinese concerns in- 
vest and winch others are begin- 
ning to use to raise capital plunged 
this week. And Hong Kong last 
Sunday saw the bigrest political 
demonstration in its nis lory, with 
hundreds of thousands of people 
rallying in support of China’s pro- 
democracy movement. 

Chinese leaders are presumably 
also concerned about the injury to 
the investment dimate if Mr. Li, a 
man regarded with some suspicion 
international investors as an en- 
thusiast of central planning, 
greater power. 

Some Chinese analysts, as wdl as 
foreign diplomats, say they believe 
that, such worries vnB encourage 
China’s leadership at some point to 
remove not 
Mr. LL 

—NICHOLAS a KRISTOF 
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tins” to evacuate Brim and its sub- 
urbs within three months. Under 
this proposal, a four-nation com- 
mittee was to have been formed to 
oversee the evacuation. 


In a move that dearly signaled 
his riiwwt President SaAfam Hus- 
sein of Iraq left Casablanca early 
Friday before the summit meeting 
ended its ddiberations. 

A three-member committee, 
headed by King Hass&n of Moroc- 
co!, was appointed. Its mission, 
Arab League sources said, was to 
convene what is left of Lebanon’s 
parliament to affect constitutional 
changes that would lead to the deo- 
bon of a new Lebanese president. 
The other members of the commit- 
tee are Presttent Chadli Bendiedid 
of Algeria and King Fahd of Saudi 
Arabia. 

The Lebanese presidency has 
been vacant for months as Syria 
has vetoed the only nominee to the 
job. General Aoun. An Iraqi offi- 
cial who asked not to be named 
said that the formation of the com- 
mittee was “an empty gesture that 
will lead to nothing as long as the 
Syrians are there.” 

But many of the delegates said 
that the Arab consensus bad clearly 
moved away from the militan t poli- 
cies toward Israel that dominated 
Arab summit meetings for decades, 
and that Syria's position might 
prove to be unsustainable in the 
long run. 
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ARTS /LEISURE 


Annenberg Collection: New Look at Art 


By John Russell 

Hew York Times Service 

P hiladelphia — with the 

opening Sunday of “Hie An- 
nenberg Collection: Masterpieces 
of Impresskaism and Post-Impies- 
skraism” at die Philadelphia Muse- 
um of Art, a major American col- 
lection is installed and catalogued 
— for the first tune in agnsat muse- 
um — as it deserves. 

No one will go away disappoint- 
ed. This is a powerful, far-ranging 
and individual collection that 

by now may se^famS^t as 
seen in Philadelphia, h is not so 
familiar after aH 
Take Gauguin, for instance. 
How many of ns think of Gauguin 
in terms erf the austere and defini- 
tive estimate of human bonding 
that is the mark of his “Portrait of 
Women (Mother and Daughter)” 
in the present exhibition? Yet this 
is a key painting that shows Gau- 
guin respon ding mi the one hand to 
that novelty in the South Seas, the 


photograph, and on the other to the 
unexcelled example of Hans Hol- 
bein the Youngs as a master of the 
double portrait. 

Nor is it every collector who 
would tackle Monet's “Camille on 
a Garden Bench” of 1873. Dated 
from just before the first Impres- 
sionist exhibition, this is both a 
demonstration of early Impression- 
ist procedures at their most vivid 
and a psychological study of a land 
that is rare in Manet’s work at any 
time and, in this case, has never 
been unriddled. 

Who are these people and what is 
happening between them? 

One of them is Monet's wife. But 
given her unconvivial and apathetic 
appearance, we have trouble be- 
lieving she is in the grip erf an in- 
trigue. Nor is her companion a ball 
of fire, at first righL There is in this 
painting an ambiguity, a long hesi- 
tation and an elaborate setting-up 
of the two principal figures that 
make them linger in the memory. A 
virtuoso elucidation in the cata- 


logue goes deeply into every aspect 
of rite painting, but does not quite 
resolve its central peculiarity. 

Other painter s shown in Strength 
include Degas, Renoir, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Seurat, C&anne and van 
Gogh. From a slightly later period, 
Vumard, Braque and Matisse are 
well represented, and there is a 
landscape by Bonnard from the 
middle 1930s to speak for the last 
great flowering of the school erf 
Paris. 

Throughout the collection, we 
sense that a powerful nature is 
seeking fulfillment through acqui- 
sitions that can stand up — and if 
need be stand alone — as exempla- 
ry individual achievements. 

This is true erf Cfaannc — and 
nowhere in this country has C6- 
zanne been more ch e rish e d than in 
Ph iladelp hia — and of Renoir and 
of van Gogh. Over and over again, 
it is the demanding picture, rather 
than the most accessible, that we 
see on the waH The pink roses in 
van Gogh's still life may have faded 


a link, but in their tumbled and 
tousled petals a hundred different 
whites and near-whites compete for 
our attention. 

Demanding, likewise, is the early 
and monumental “Portrait of Un- 
de Dominique as a Monk” by C6- 
zflime. There is nothing sweet or 
easy about thic redoubtable frwagp- 
Knifed, not painted, it is the very 

emb o dimen t of mamilme author- 
ity. 

Not is there anything self-evi- 
dently appealing about Cezanne’s 
“House with die Cracked Walls.” 
Look at it how we may, tins is a 
metaphor for a life, or a world, in 
rains. Cracked and creviced, the 
uninhabited house stQl stands. But 
for how long? 

Aztd for whose benefit we would 
hesitate to say. Yet all around it are 
trees, green with fresh life, and 
hnge boulders that wQl outlive the 
house, and outlive the trees, and 
outlive all of us. This stoic image is 
one of Ctzaxme's most extraordi- 
nary conceptions. 
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SWISS HOTEL MANAGEMENT DIPLOMA AND -.CJ3 
BRITISH MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE <F>Ui 
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CHICAGO 
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Administration in Paris 
• Evening classes • Week-end classes 
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Mesne h Busmcss Aimmuiim now 

• An international environment. 
Over 20 different nationalities 
represented in c/ass of 1989. 

■ An intensive eleven month 
program of full-time instruction. 

• September - May in Paris, June - 
August in Hartford, CT, 
Admissions; 

Students with Bachelors Degrees or 


diplomas from a 'Grande Ecole'. 
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managerial training at the highest 
level. rii . iji n iiU u ^ 
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» “How to Study” Taught 

* Sndl Clasaas - Supervised Study 
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* Summer School A Camp 

* ComputHtead Learning Carnar 
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701 3rd Street, BoonvUle, MO 65233 or CaH: 816-882-5623 
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ril VISUAL DESIGN in 

of Arts Deqrec 


2 -year course leading to the Associate of Arts degree 
(AA) in Commercial Art enjoying first-class studio 
facilities at our study centre at Waterloo in the heart of 
London. The course prepares students for immediate 
careers or for further training in the USA. Subjects 
covered include: 

Graphic Design - Visual Design • Studio Skills 
Advertising Layout and Design • Contemporary Art 
• Principles of Marketing A Advertising 
Entry: September - January - May 
Admission: With high school diploma 
Write for prospectus to: 

SCHILLER INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY (Dept iKnvD) 

51 Waterloo Road ■ London SE1 8TX 
Tel: (01) 928 8484 ■ Telex: 8812438 SCOLG ■ fax: 01 620 1226 

(Accrediied membe* AICS. VVaVnngion DC. USA) 

I ITALY 


recognized Universities. cal degree upon proof of $*i- 

^ ^ tode. The Inti. Professors' 

Please ask for more Information. Association helps you obtain 

your academical degree or your 
doctorate at the responsible 
recognized Universities In shor- 
test tame (without Mature). 

Please reply with C.V. to; 

International Professors’ Association, Premier 
House Suite 325, 10 freycoat Place, London S.W. 1 
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e. The Inti. Professors' 


PROFESSORIAL ACADEMIC STATIB 
MAY BE AVAILABLE TO SUITABLE 
PERSONS- PLEASE WRITE TO: 

ACADEMIA 

133 A. HIGH STREET. ACTON. 
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RENAISSANCE 

Studio Art Workshop 
with Master Craftsmen is 

FLORENCE - ITALY 

UmH«0 rubber ot students aocaptad 
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Arte e Maui era Inc. 

Via Der Alerts 13/l7R.ftOC0CE 50123 
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AUSTRIA 

AMERICAN BOARDING SCHOOL 
IN SALZBURG 
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college prep omculnm far gnda 7 u> 12 & PG. The High School program includes numerous, 
Advanced Placement courses far U J. college credit. Encdieni college pUceram nek raewd. 
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and mvd progra m For Cuaksg ml rimher information please emuaer 

Salzburg International Preparatory School 

Moanzrctae JMa, A -5620 Sxlzborp Austria 
Td: (M2) 844 485 Fax 847711 Telex 632476 


YOU SAW THIS AD, 

So did nearly half a million highly-educated, affluent readers worldwide 
who are anxious to provide the best education for their children. 
Shouldn'tyou othenise your school in the 
INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE? 



Here and there, however, lighter 
concerns come to the surface, as in 
the little painting of Princess Met- 


naturcd people in Pans used to say 
of Princes Mettermch, the wife of 
the Austrian in Paris 

during the nagn of NapoUon m, 
that she had a face like a monkey. 
She knew it, too. 

1 may look like a monkey," she 
once said, "but I am the best- 
dressed monkey in Paris.” And, 
even on the beach, die looked it. 

If cariosity about the collection 
has long been widespread, it is not 
amply because Walter Annenberg 
brings to the act of collecting a 
total and at times voracious com- 
mitment. 

Not is it simply because he is 
never known to have bought an 
jnagmficanipaniting. It is because 
be and bis wife, Leonora, may one 
day wish to find a museum in which 
their collection will lode its best, 
and have the best company, and 
inspire a la s tin g affection. 

The Philadelphia showing is im- 
portant an more than one count 
Philadelphia is Annenbera's own 
dty. Two years ago he and ms wife 
gave the museum the two sketch- 
books by Cteame that he had ac- 
quired in 1983 from his aster, Emd 
HaupL 

More recently, he gave the PWa- 
dd pbia Museum $5 million toward 
the capital fund that will give it a 
much-needed freedom of action. 

The show can be 9een through 
Sept. 17,afterwirichhwfflgpteue 
National Gallery in Washington in 
May 1990 and then to the Los An- 
geles County Museum erf Art. 



Walter Annenberg and a major work from his coflection, van Gogh's “Vase of Roses.’ 
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At Glyndeboume, a Brilliant * Jenuia’ 


By Henry Pleasants 

G LYNDEBOlIRNE, England — Follow- 
ing a success with a sequel is notoriously 
tidy, but Glyndeboume Festival Opera has 
taken the ride, and got away with it brilliantly. 

Having opened the 1988 season with Leos 
Janacet’s “Katya Kabanova,” it opened the 
1989 season last week with the same composer’s 
more familiar “Jenufa," and with the s»wne 
production team and coordinator. 

Nicholas Lehnhoff is the producer and Tobi- 
as Hohdsd the designer, with Wolfgang G6b- 
bd in charge of the lighting. Presiding over the 
London Fnilhamx mic Orchestra is Andrew 
Davis, the festival's new music director, suc- 
ceeding Bernard Haitink. The work is given a 
new edition by Sir Charles Mackerras and John 
Tyrdl based on Janacek’s 1904 original, and 
rang in Czech. 

The Gtyndcboume Festival, founded in 1934 
by John Christie, and famous not only far its 
opera but also for the lawns and gardens (rf 
Christie’s Sussex estate, pkmc dinners and eve- 
ning dress, was initially built around Mozart A 
theater seating 830 and its flattering acoustics 
were ideally suited to the intimacy ofnis operas, 
especially those set to Lorenzo da Ponte's Ital- 
ian texts for “Le nozze di Figaro,” “Don Gio- 
vanni* ’ and “Cod fan tutte." 

The repertoire has been widely expanded 
since those early years, not always successfully. 
“The Canning Little Vixen,” a few seasons ago, 
pointed the way to Janacek, and the choice of 
“Katya Kabanova” far last season's opening, 
and now “Jenufa” for this year's, should sug- 
gest that the Moravian composer (1854-1928) 
may be taking second place only to Mozart as 
“bouse composer.” 

This may seem odd at first glance, as the 
idiom of both “Katya Kabanova" and “Jenufa” 
may be described as “Moravian verismo” The 
more familiar Italian verismo operas call not 
only for more vocal amplitude than is congenial 
to the Glyndeboume theater’s physical and 
dynamic dimensions, but also far the kind of 
smger that the unsubsidized dyndeboame 
cannot normally afford. 

Bui the individual and familial conflicts of 


Janacek’s operas are dramatically more com- 
plex and more subtle than their Italian counter- 
parts — and conspicuously less timefuL They 
are doser to the legitimate theater, and are 
better served by a theatrical rather than an 
operatic setting and envi r o nm ent 

T Anhnff and his team hav e taken faBadvan- 
tage cf this factor in giving “Jenufa” an appro- 
priately claustrophobic setting, and focusing on 
every pertinent and idling detail in the posi- 
tioning, movement, gesture and fecial expres- 
sion of an exemplary cast. It cannot have oeen 
an easy task inthe teffing of^ what is, essentially, 
a rather grubby Htde tale. 

It is set in and around a mill owned by Steva, 
a dissolute charmer , by whom his oousm, Jen- 
ufa, is already pregn a nt. Her stepmother, or 
foster mother, tne Kostekricka (sexton), igno- 
rant (rf the pregnancy, forbids their marriage 
nntil Steva has stayed on the wagon for a year. 
Another cousin, Laca, is in love with Jeunfa, 
and in a fit of jealousy when she refuses him a 
kiss, slashes her cheek with his knife. 

Jenufa, in die course, has her baby seoetiy. 
Steva, ignorant of all this, becomes enraged to 
the mayor's daughter. The Kostdnkka, anx- 
ious to salvage Jennfa’s honor and future, gives 
her a potent sleeping pill, removes die dula and 
drowns it under the ice of the nriDaream, telling 
Jenufa subsequently that it had (Bed while die 
was asleep. All is set for the wedding (rf Jenufa 
and Laca when the baby’s body is discovered 
and identified as Jenufa’s. The Kostdnkka 
owns up, and is led off to face prosecution. 
Jenufa and Laca face the future together. 

Well, “Cavallcria rastkana” and*PagJiacd,” 
too, are grubby little tales, redeemed by memo- 
rable melodics and the opportunities tney offer 
for exuberant vocalism. Janacek is less gener- 
ous with set pieces, but a master in what he can 
do with an orchestra in support (rf singing 
acton and the vividly characteristic pariando, 
declamatory and sometimes arioso mask he 
gives them to ring. 

Which brings us to Axda Sflja, making a 
Glyndeboume debut as the kostdmdca. Jenufa 
is, (rf course, the title role, and it is admirably 
acted and sung by the American Roberta Alex- 


ander, also making a Glyndeboume debut. Bet 
the Kostdnkka is the fatter part, aodr at it 
likely to happen with “Jenufa, uris is her shpfv. 

Sflja has been before the public, now, £«40 
years, having first a pp e ar ed m concert in Beriitt 

at the age of 10, and has sung a repertorie s* 
widdy diversified as that of the legendary UR 

t -1. /tOM lfflm w h m wm fmm riu (Wm 



of the Night and Zerbcnetta to the three Bnm- 
hildcs, Isolde, Marie (“Wazzeck?’) and Luhi. It 
has taken its vocal toB, but she has always been 
more actress than vocalist, and in this rok 
occasional stridency, unsteadiness and lapses 
of intonation are easily condoned, sometimes 
even welcomed. 


27 :x. h- 


The men are excdkht: Hrifip Langridge as 
Laca, Marie Baker (another American m a 
Gtyndebounie debat) and Gordon Samfison as 
the mayor. It’s all a bit kmd for Glyndebouine, 
and tbe production seems at times a bit over- 
wrought, but in the absence of tunes, tension is 
no bad thing. 

One questions only why Jenufa’s check, in 
-acts Rand HI, reveals no ‘ trace of a scariram 
Laca's knifing , and inoirc inraCHtantiy^ why the 
amities, or supertitics, as (Hyndeboume pre- 
fas to call than, bad for last year’s “Katya 
Kabanova," are even worse. On opcnmg night 
they were simply 3kgjMe. 

The season continues through Am. 23. “Jen- 
ufa” remains in repertoire through June 25. 
Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Euridice” followed “Jenufa” 
and is in repertoire through June 29. A rerind of 
Britten's “A Midsummer Night’s Dream" is add- 
ed on June 9, con tin uin g through July 23. A jm» 
Peter Had production of “Le nozze di Figaro” 
with Simon Rattle conducting die Orchestra cf 
theAgeof Enlightenment has a premiere on Jufy 
2 raid continues through Aug. 14. A rertval vf 
“Arabella” runs from July 16 through Aug 72, 
and a revival of “The Rake's J^ogress” will be 
heard July 30 through Aug 23. The season is sold 
out 
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critic who specializes in music and opera. 


ACROSS 

1 Fiery felony 

6 law 

(Germanic 

code) 

11 Type or 
herring 

16 Residue 

19 Actress from 
N.Y.C. 

20 Louis , 

memorable 

bandleader 

21 Enforcement 
powers 

22 Watering hole? 

23 Ail 

24 "The Shield of 
Achilles" poei 

25 Johnson of 

decathlon 

fame 

26 Darn 

27 Wrestling 
holds 

29 Fernando's 
fas) food 

31 Is under new 
management 

33 Yoko 

34 Elec, units 

37 Fill tilts graph 

39 Quail 

46 Syndicated 
columns? 

44 Bury 

45 Smith and 
Capp 

46 Bucolic 

47 Eschew 

49 Tex. battle site 

52 Memorable 
stutterer 


ACROSS 

53 “ thee late 

a rosy 

wreath": 

Jonson 

54 "Home. Sweet 
Home" opener 

57 Out of the race 

59 Dublin or 
nothin'? 

62 King Sunny 
— .Nigerian 
pop star 

63 Kind of frosi 

64 Aesopian 
finale 

65 "My Fair 
Lady" lyricist 

66 Wilbur works 

68 Muslim wise 
man 

69 Greek letters 

70 Nod off 

72 Scolded 

73 Pseudologist 

74 Stalemate 

77 Hiked through 
camp 
grounds? 

79 Librarians' 
clientele 

SI Article 

82 Physicist Bohr 

83 Soviet sea 

84 What salesmen 
proffer 

85 Group of 
badgers 

86 Brilliance 

88 Eris' followers 

89 What Salk 
conquered 

93 Beer foam? 


Solution to Last Week’s Puzzle 


□□Ba GQOE3E QDQHG EKGfei 
□O0D BIICIDB QDBQB EDGE 
QQiaaQBDnaa eedqbecbed 
3DnacEG onocia bebeee 

BQQEDQEEE 

□ □□□U LJULIUU □BEEECDE 
EBQB BEE 

QQH0 Edge eed ebee 

§Qi3Gi non dddb beee 

jJEU DEQQ □□□□□•■ crnRR 

^SQOOnDB Qhqqh EDEBE 
HQQDEE QQBBB BEEFlRflP 

aEanaEnnaQ U DDQEEBEBBE 

EHBI3B BQQQQ BEEJE 
gfigmjllHHE BDDnn linnr 


ACROSS 

98Carrvout 

100 Wildebeest 

101 Vend 

102 Symbol of 
strength 

104 He dyes for a 
living 

105 Shipment to a 
paper mill 

107 Dickens's 
Madame 

110 Bern's river 

111 Pepper-pot 
ingredient 

113 Capitol Hill 
body 

116 Building 
projection 

117 Racket 

1 18 Kovacs 

119 Depside is one 

120 Arabian 
gazelle 

121 Sextet in 
"Liiile Nellie 
Kelly- 

122 Stormed 

123 Facienu 

124 Apres-ski 
drink 


DOWN 

1 — acids 

2 Take umbrage 

3 Jaundiced 

4 Mine finds 

5 Brussels-based 
org. 

6 Bursts of 
energy 

7 Indonesian 
island group 

8 Palpebra 
9" — a man 

who wasn't 
i here" 

10 Rummy game 

11 Promenade 

12 Certain 
princess's 
problem 

13 What a pause * 
does 

14 Fit to — 

15 Advice to an 
inept 

gardener? 

16 Agreement 

17 Londoner's 
pantry 

18 Mooring rope 
28 Sc«s' 

negatives 


Turning Phrases By Jeanne Wikon 
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w 



tOT 



tht 



TiY 



ITT 

— 

— 


©Afew 


DOWN 

30 Anthracite 
32 Barrette 

35 O. Henry 

36 Swung around 
38 Craft 

41 

Camera” 

42 Moths' 
meeting? 

« A.AM. 
members 

48 Muddied 

49 Third king of 
Judah 

50 Statist loan’s 
abbr. 

51 "I long for- — 

Wordsworth 

52 Discovery 
sounds 

53 Mosque priest 


DOWN 

54 Cathedral 

55 Jewel thief's 
loot 

56 " Rosen- 

kavalier” 

58 — Fran^aise 
(French 
national 
theater) 

59 One-fmers.e.E. 

80 Jejune 

*1 Sixty seconds, 
in Siena 

64 Dillon of 
“Gunsmoke” 

67 Sounds from 
tack-sitters 

68 Brtnkerof 
fiction 

69 Spin a log 

70 Agr.isone 

71 Fall call 


down 

74 D. S. Freeman 
book 

73 Abominate 

75 Wrath ; 

76 Ar's chaser 

78 Cowboy's 
activity, 
sometimes 

79 Churlish 
children 

80 Porter's 
"Du Barry 
~ Lady” •- 

83 tv sitcom 

86Fert»ror 

Millay 

87 Gave 
reluctantly, 
with "up” 

88 Make eyes at 


• down::;-: 

. 88 Dressage ^. 

- mafteuvetvj. ' 

90 Soup ingretffr 

• ent . -v .... : 

91 Ascertain*? - 
.93 Here,fiiH^«.: 

94 Made a part:. 1 

95 Chord) offt-'V 
'• c fate : 

96 Vile : 

97 Lost mosrie 
ttme ,T .- 

99-^Jncogrtia 
103 Singe rSoutb 

106 MediOCTETTv: 

108 Soho paf ^ - • 

109 Baltic island 
112 Nesselrtxfe, 






s 




'.V 

114 ActresiOW®:. 

teosen ' - 

115 Sun. disco*??*’ 
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ARTS /LEISURE 


nment of Goya 


'-V-V 


International fferdd Tribune 

N EWYORK — Iiiffiwl ctsy, 

and perhaps unwise, to at- 
tempt a demomtnKion when offer- 
ing an art show. 

“Goya aad the Spirit of Enlight- 
enment." al the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art through July 16, is one 
of the moit anginal exhibitions is 
years. The angle chosen is that of 
the social scientist Mthw than ihe 
art historian. The onmnbers argue 
that Goya was wwl acquainted 
with the liberal ideas about politi- 
cal reform and civil liberties that 
were being circulated is advanced 
European codes in the late 18 th 
century. He was not, we are reas- 
suringly informed, the 
backwoodsman the Spanish 
writer Jds6 Onega y Gasset de- 
scribed 60 years ago, but had em- 
barked on “political criticism and 
enlightened hu man it a ri an expres- 
sion.” To prove which, the organiz- 
ers put together 179 paintings, 
'drawings and etchings. 

The result is a show with some 
works of compelling beamy. Sever- 
al of these, borrowed from novate 
collections, are virtually cmlcoown 
to the putie. Such a scoop alone, 
concerning one of Spain s most 
famous painters, makt-s the Goya 
exhibition a must for anyone get- 


ting a chance to see it in New York, 
where it is now on the last h* of a 
tour that first took it from Madrid 
to Boston. 

Had they stopped there and sim- 
ply supplied xhor illustrated cata- 
logue with terse factual commen- 
tary. the ong uu z n s would deserve 
our gratitude. Unfortunately, they 

SOUREN MELDQAN 

also Idt called upon to interpret in 
great detail the political back- 
ground ro every image, all uw often 

m rtiwvmwtin gl y m np l jq if fach. 

ion. And while the ponderous cata- 
logue dispenses with such banal 
conveniences as an index, it finds 
room for exposes on “Freedom in 
Goya’s Agrr or “Goya and the 
Link with France” that read like 
e xc e rpts from high school text- 
books. In addition, the mix of im- 
ages conveying Gaya’s enlightened 
perception of society — as seen by 
the cataloguers — and of portraits 
of key c har acters in the Enlighten- 
ment suffers from one disadvan- 
tage for an art show; There is so 
pictorial logic to the sequence of 
paintingf rlfhingi USCd 83 

props to social history. Luckily, 
what could have been a jumble is 
redeemed by Goya’s splendor — 
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and the astonishing diversity that it 
reveals in ihc process. 

The catalogue does not even con- 
sider the question of how an artist 
initialed to his craft from the agfi of 

14 by a minor painter, Jos4 Luzan, 
in a small provincial town of north- 
ern Spain, Zaragoza in Aragon, 
could achieve such a broad range Of 
styles and attain mastery in each 
one. 

the early 1770s bdKrehe settled in 
Madrid for good, shows a man 
around 30 — Francisco Josfc de 
Goya 7 Ludcntcs was born in 1746 
*— ■ with a double nhm «nd lo ng 
lustrous blade hair hanging dOWU 
over his jacket. The unsmiling face 
exudes a mixture of pride and sen- 
sitivity, of barely controlled energy 
and deep underaanc&ig. The cata- 
loguer notes that a parallel has 
been drawn with Murillo, bat 
Goya’s portrait has none of his pre- 
decessor's soppiness. If a name 
springs to the mind, it is Rem- 
brandt's — ibe imperious, piercing 
lode, toned down by compassion 
for fellow humans, ts common to 
both. Even the color scheme calls 
for comparison. Loaned by a pri- 
vate collector in Madrid, the por- 
trait was known only through cata- 
logue raisannt reproductions. This 
is a real scoop. 

So is the next early Goya. Few 
art lovers might ihmfc of seeking it 
out at the Banco de Espafiain Ma- 
drid where it normally hangs. The 
“Condo de Florida blanca" has lit- 
tle in common with the self-por- 
trait. What might have been a futile 
conventional picture at the hands 
of any other painter in 1783 is an 
elaborate scene foil of mystery and 
suspense. The prime minister of 
King Carlos UI stands in the mid- 
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In Hong Kong show: Gaston I achate’s “Gulls,” 1924. 

Hong Kong: A Selection 
Of Modem Masterworks 

By Coleea Geraghty than 4000 works, is permanently 
international Herald Tribune housed at the company headouar- 

H ong song - mi***.. . 

exhibition of WcssioBiEt A* curator, Claves is also re- 
«nd 20-century wades ever staged spraable for &ddmg to the coHec- 
*in Hong Kong is on display tKHt; about 600 objects see added 
through June 18 as tart of a Ifr- annually with the emphasis on 


tunic and breeches, while the rest of 
the space is plunged in chiaroscuro. 
Goya, seen three quarters bade, ap- 
proaches him to present & painting 
while an architect peers over the 
shoulder of tire count, looking flush 
and amazed. High up on the wall, 
an oval portrait — dearly Carlos 
111 , but not identified in the other- 
wise endless catalogue entry — 
glares with a thin frozen smile, like 
some apparition in semi-obscurity. 

A third manner, reminiscent of 
Zurbar&n, utterly different except 
for that same feeling for intense 
inner drama, is illustrated by the 
“Annunciation" of 178S. An angd 
stands facing the kneeling Virgin, 
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through June 18 as part of a lu- 
nation tour sponsored by Reader's 
Digest 

The 40 paintings and pieces of 
sculpture comprise only a tiny part 
of the Reader’s Digest collection of 
modem masters, but they are the 
□xm vahiabk group withm the col- 
lection, according to the curator 
■ Frances Chaves. 

Included in the traveling exhibi- 
tion is the first work purchased by 
Readers Digest — an Edgar Degas 
painting entitled “Fink Dancer.” 
The artist’s sculpture “Standing 
Horse” is also displayed. 

The exhibition includes worts by 
Picasso, Renoir, fhng pii Modi- 
gliani and Monet, the favorite artist 
.of Ula Wallace, who started the 
collection more than 40 years ago. 

The coflectkm, comprising more 


than 4000 works, is permanently 
housed at the company headquar- 
ters in PleasantviUe, New York 

As curator, Chaves is also re- 
sponsible for adding to die collec- 
tion; about 600 objects are added 
annually with the w n phimt on 
“fleshing oat" the contemporary 
works of art and the schools fa- 
vored by Wallace, particularly 0 k 
B loomsbury School, of which 
Reader’s Digest owns the hugest 
American collection. 

From Hong Kong, the exhibition 
will travel to Albi in France, die 
birthplace of Henri de Toukose- 
Lautrec, where Reader’s Digest has 
underwritten the renovation of the 
Musee (TADit de Toulouse-Lautrec. 

About I million people are ex- 
pected to see the collection during 
the 18-month tour, winch ends later 
this year and includes stops at 
Brussels, Helsinki, Amsterdam, 
Lisbon, Sydney, Auckland, Taran- 
to and Mexico City. In 1985-86, a 
similar tour of eight American and 
European cities attracted more 
than 2QOJQOO visitors. 


of light that descends from an in- 
visible source. Again, this is a mas- 
terpiece that is barely ever seen — 
h belongs to the Duchess of Osuna. 
The picture was included in the 
exhibition because, as the cata- 
logueputs it, “the idea of highlight- 
ing the figure of the Holy Trinity in 
the Virgm's-electioa is related to 
Calamanz’s educational prog ram ." 
And as Catemanz, about whom the 
relentlessly documented catalogue 
for once forgets to brief us, was 
part of the Enlightenment move- 
ment, we are treated to this remadc- 
aUe painting. 

Dus urge to explicate and dem- 
onstrate, perhaps justifiable in a 
historical essay, soon gets intoler- 
able in an exhibition where the sub- 
ject should only be one of Europe's 
towering artistic geniuses. Gazing 
at the superb portrait of Mariana 
de Pontgos from the National Por- 
trait Gallery in Washington, the 
most historical-minded visitor 
cares little about “her outspoken 
criticism of the Spanish clergy,” 
and even less so about her irrele- 
vant biography given in exhaustive 
detail in a 2,000-word entry. At 
that point, the only option is to give 
up delving into reams of unneces- 
sary documentation and to go on 
one’s own self-guided tour. 


INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITIONS 



18 May - 8 July 

ASPECTS 

DE L’ART MODERNE 
EN FRANCE 

daniel malingue 

26 avenue Matignon 75008 Paris - Tdl. 42.66.60.33— 


GALER1E ARIEL 

j, bd Haussmann. Paris S" 

CONFRONTATION 1 

DOUCET 
POLIAKOFF 

25 May - 30 June 


2:> m;n - - ? .funlut 

James Brown 

Pennine* er sculpture.* 


Galerie Lelong 

J >-14. rue de Teheran. Paris X" 


“ART EXHIBITIONS” 
“ANTIQUES” “AUCTION SALES’ 

appear on StUurday 


For reora Infermo fc yy g 


’ Gedex, Franc*. 


FASNACHT 

GAUTHIER 

RECENT PAINTINGS 


^ Ca ere tramcna ^ 


WALLY FINDLAY 

New York - Chicago 
Palm Beach - Paris 


2 avantM MaHgnon 
48, av. GabrM, 75008 PAMS 
T«i.: 11 1 4Z3SJOJ4. 
Tuwdoy - Saturday 
10 cun. to 1 p,m. - 130 to 7 pjn. 


GAVEAU 






Goya's panting of “Mariana de Pootejos,” done about 1786, and Sebastian Martinez’s portrat of "Goya in His Sfanfio” (detail). 


Visually, the point is forcibly 
made, if not quite in the terms that 
the political science essays would 
have us accept That Goya was re- 
ceptive to the misery of human 
condition leaps to the eye from one 
painting to another. He is devastat- 
ing about bigotry and the emphasis 
on material symbols verging on 
idolatry. The “Village Procession,” 
another revelation from a private 


mg. “Courtyard With Lunatics" Is 
a nightmarish vision with a torch 
of Nachi undNebeL Men and wom- 

gesticulate inftecS^mraro of a 
high- walkd asylum courtyard. The 
painter mentions seeing the asylum 


painter mentions seeing 
m a letter dated 1794. 


annate, and yet aloof, Goya does 
not take sides. He is no more vio- 
lent against Napoifon’s troops in- 
volved in atrocities than against the 
Spaniards torturing their own, in 
the darkness of prisons. Indeed, as 


out of a 10th-century church in one 
of Gog’s greatest landscape set- 
tings. The mean expressions and 
gawkish postures of the villagers 
marching behind the statue of a 
saint about to be paraded say it aR 

The cruelty of local customs is 
exposed with the unw light touch 
in “The Greased Pole.® Village 
children try to reach the sweets and 
a live chicken in a basket at the top 
of a long curving pole. The fre- 
quent accidents, the sufferings of 
the bird, the underlying poverty 
goading the little villagers is not 
even hinted at visually, it is merely 
implied. Elsewhere, Goya is more 
direct, “The Wounded Mason” 
shows a man slumping forward as 
he is carried by two Fellow- work- 
men on top of some high tower. In 
the background hxvf scaffolding 
plunges down a dizzymg abyss. The 
clothes of the workmen, dean but 
patched, the grim faces, speak of 
poverty and resigned dignity. 

Occasionally, Goya gets scath- 


ft is in drawings and etchings 
that he goes furthest His Inquisi- 
tion sketches are haunting. They 
are inscribed with the painto’s own 
captious. The sketch of a woman 
about to be burned as a Protestant 
heretic carries the words “For hav- 
ing been born elsewhere" Another 
shows converts from Judaism or 
descendants of Jewish converts ac- 
cused of secretly practicing their 
faith. They are being paraded, 
hands tied behind their ba c k s , 
wearing the conical caps of those 
under Inqniqrori nl indictment, and 
large poster-like pieces of fabric 
painted with X’s, which indicate 
that they are to be burned alive. A 
friar mnrmuis a few wads to one 
of them. Goya sums it up: “For 
bong of Hebrew descent.” 

The ultimate in horror, wit- 
nessed by Goya during the Spanish 
uprising against the French occupi- 
ers in 1808, is recorded in his etch- 
ings on “The Disasters of Wars." 
Women raped, “rebels” hanged or 
men hacked to pieces by their 
countrymen, under suspicion of 
collaborating with the enemy, 
evoke events of our century. Pas- 


THE 

GROSVENOR HOUSE 
ANTIQUES FAIR 


painted his last picture, which an- 
ticipates Courbet, a «wttfrwaid en- 
veloped in a shawl, resting in ex- 
haustion. her lips half-open. It’s the 
portrait of an ordinary woman ob- 
served on the streets of a foreign 
city with the painter’s piercing eye 
forever ready to pick up the unspo- 
ken messages of human distress. 


AUCTION SALES 

CHATEAU 
DE CHEVERNY 
IN THE 
ORANGERIE 

190 bn from Paris, In tfio 
Low* VaHoyv Mar Bleb 

Sunday June 1 1 
at 2:30 p.tn. & 8 p.m. 

HISTORICAL AND 
ORIGINAL PIECES 
FROM PRIVATELY 
OWNH3 CHATEAUX 
• 

PLUS A PIECE OF 
THE 0FFE TOWER 
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15th -24th June 1989 

Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London Wl. 


14th June: Charity Gaia Evening 6.UU p.m. - il.UU p.m. 
Tickets: £65.00 

15lh June and sulxsequcnl days: 1 1.U0 a.m. - H.OO p.m. 

except weekends: 1 1 .00 a.m. - 0.00 p.m. 

Children under 5 years of au? will not be admitted. 
Admission price, including Handbook. 14lh A 15th June: £12.00. 
Subsequent days: £10.00. Suits* in Ticki:!: £30.00. 
Enquiries: 

Telephone: (0790) 25599 or. hum 10th June, til -529 01124. 


May 10 - June 3 


COLLECTOR’S GLIDE 


===== Collector 

DESIRES TO PURCHASE 

Collector seeking paintings by American Artists active in Brittany 
and Normandy 1 860-1910. Dermis Bunker, William Lippincott, 
William Pickriell, Eugene Va3, Cecilia Beaux. Dwight Tryon, 
Henry Bacon, Charles Pierce, James Beckwith, Theodore Wendel, 
Edmund Graecen, Richard Miller and others. 

Please send photos, details and asking price to : 

Bax: D-262, LH.T., 850 Han! Ave, Mtfa fl, NY, NY 10022 USA. 


1/you wish to sell 

Estate Jewellery and 
Exceptional Gemstones, 

we provide expertise, counsel, 
and all purchasing possibilities . 
25 years of persona I experience. 
Discretion, security worldwide. 

For appointment, contact 

THOMAS FARBER 

CH-1204 Genova. 16. rue du Mjichd 
Switzerland 

Phone (41.22.) 214844. Fax <41. 2Z] 214824 



CATALOGUES RAIS0NNES 

Pissarro, Cezanne, Degas, 
Whistler, Pennell, Tuner et aL 

Send $100 far brochure 

ALAN WOFSY FINE ARTS 

401 Chiu Bum Sl. Sm Ftandiea CA. WW7 




Spiral staircase mm die BFFS. TOWER, 
connected the 2nd and 3rd Roots, IBS?. 
2 section, height 256 *216 ft. 

’Exhibitions at Chevemy 

Td. June 9-12: 54 79 25 05 

Friday, June 9, 

3 p.m. - 10 p.m. 

■ 

Saturday, June 10, 

10 a.m. -6 pun. 

• 

Sunday, June 11, 

10 a.m. - 12 (noon) 
or by appointment. 

Catalogue avadobie. 

Benefits to the Order of Media 

M* PhHIppm ROUIUAC 
Auct io nee r 

Hotel des Ventes, Route de BUs, 
41100 VENDQME TeL: 54 BO 24 24 
Fa*, 54 80 34 41 & 54 77 61 10— 


AUCTION SALES 
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DAUSSY-RICQLfiS 

46, rw d* b Vidoira 75009 PAHS 
T«L (1)48 74 38 93. Fax: HI 42 B5 25 48 

DROUOT MCHEUEU • ROOM 7 
9, rut Dreudt 73009 ftjri* 

THURSDAY, Jom 15, 1989 at 2.15pjn. 

20th CENTURY 
DECORATIVE ARTS 

rams - RAMTMGS 
GLASSWARE - CERAMICS 
SQ1P1URE 
SR.VB1 - FURMTURE 
Exptrtt Yan MAS 
During ExhUfiom & Sakn 
T6L (1)48 00 20 07 
Mafic fxlifcWont] 

Jum 14 & 15-11 om.-6pj». 

Cadagua an nqum or BaOui—rir eficn. 


auction sales 


FRANCE 


111 DROUOT RICHELIEU 

9. Rue Drouot, 75009 Parte -TeL: 48 00 20 20. 

Friday, June 2 

ROOM ) v 2 jua BGYPT1AN, GREEK & ROMAN ANTlQUmBS: 
Rmxait af yaong man, Weadnsd Bronze, Reman epoch cl Augustus. M** 
LAURIN. GWLLOLK, BUFFETAUD, TAILLEUR, 12, rue Drouot; 73009 
Paris. Td.: ( 1 ) 42 4661 16 . Eac ( 1 ) 47 70 12 31. 

Monday, June 5 

ROOM 2 at 2 pjn. CRT) MASTER PAINTINGS: Bcucshd de Vdoon 
( attri b u ted to) "La Conamedondeh^ Tom dcBabtf* MOD ERN P AINTIN GS: 
Earik Bernard *les Baigpcusc^” FURNITURE, CfflJFTS D’ART, JEWERLY. 
M“ TELORIER-BEAUSSANT, 32, Avenue Pul Downer, 73016 Faria TeL: 
(1)45 C0 3824. 


ROOMS 5 & 6 at Z30 pm. 19d> CENTURY PAINTINGS French and 
foreign schools. MODERN PAINTING5 by Gccri. Galko-Lalouq Hupig- 
nies, Maufta, Traiilkbat, Zian. M c LOUDMER, 18, me de Provence, 73009 
Paris. TeL: (I) 43 3 15 25. Fax: (1) 47 70 1076, 


ROOM 2 at 2 juxl FURNITURE by ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS, Exquisite 
set by ROYEREET DOMIMQUE. M* Catherine CHARBONNEAU3C. 134, 
me Faubo urg Saint Honore, 73008 Paris. TeL: (1)43 3966 36 Fix 
(1)42 36 52 57. 

fill] DROUOT MONTAIGNE 

I ml I 5 . Av®. Montaigna.75008 Paris 
moot Tei.: 48 00 20 80. 


At 8.30 pun. IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF AMERICAN FIREARMS. 
EXCEPTIONAL SERES OP GUbB AND CARBINES FROM THE CIVIL 
WAR PERIOD (1861-1865). US. UNIFORMS AND ACCESSORIES - 
INDIAN SOUVENIR - SOUVENIR OF MARECHAL POREY. HUNT- 
ING GUN, £ DEFAUCHEUX OFFERED TO A. LEDRU-ROLLIN. Collet 
non B e t t tand BENARD. Exhibitions: Tuesday, June 6 It am. - 10 pjall. and 
Wedneaday, Jusae 7, 11 a^n. - 6 pm. M“ MULCHM JUTHEAU, 14 me Drouot, 
75009 Paris. TeL: (1)47 7D 0043. Fax (1)48000410. 

Friday, June 9 

At 9 pm. MODERN PAINTINGS by F. Bores, A. Rodin, O. Dominguez, A. 
Hetfain, M. Killing, F. I cgp. Exhihirians: Thursday, June 8, 3 pm. - 10 p m 
Friday June 9, U ua - 6 pm Me de QUAY. 8 rue Rossini, 73009 Russ. 
TeL: (t) 47 70 61 13. Fax (1)47 70 55 71 in the presence at Me WATINE- 
ARNAULT, avenue de la Ferine du Roy, 62400 Bctbunc. 
TeL: 21 57 63 18. Fix 21 01 07 81. 


Sunday, June 4 

RAMBOUILLET (78120) 

At 2.15 pm 19th & 20th CENTURY PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES by 
Atman, Batye, B Bnfiet, Claadd, Dufy, Eoupta, Lapcqne, Lebourg, Mntcxin, 
Flcaxn, Poliakoff, Benoit. Exhi b itions: Friday, June 2, 9 pan. - ll pm 
Saturday, June 3, 10 am - 12 and 1-6 pm Sunday, June 4, 10 am - 12 (noon). 
M“ FAURE tsc REY, 14, me dAagnlkB. Td.: 33 (1) 34 S3 14 do ■ 
(1)34830132. 
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His Boldest Experiment 


Mikhail Gorbachev returned from a Chi- 
na still stru ggling at the foothills of Com- 
munist political reform to a Soviet Union 
bubbKngin anticipation of tackling a major 
peak. The Congress of People’s Deputies, 
the new national legislature, opened in 
Moscow cm Thursday on live television. 
This is the body for which those eye-pop- 
ping, partially multi-candidate elections 
were held last March. In one contest, Boris 
Yeltsin, gadfly not just to conservatives but 
to reformist Mikhail Gorbachev, crashed 
his establishment opponent and became a 
figure among the 2^50 delegates. With fel- 
low “radicals” elected mostly from the big 
cities, the Baltics and prestige organizations 
Klee the Academy of Sciences, he is slugging 
it om against majority delegates who most- 
ly owe their seats to the party machine. 

The Congress is Mr. Gorbachev’s baby. 
What he evidently had in mind was to 
create a structure endowed with enough 
popular legitimacy to let him undercut the 
party’s conservative and bureaucratic resis- 
tance 10 re f orm, but not SO XUUCh as 10 
hobble his own personal authority. This 
occasional body wfll elect a new permanent 
legislature or Supreme Soviet 

On Thursday it chose Mr. Gorbachev as 


executive president, with 95.6 percent of the 
vote. But that is only the beginning. Which 
powers will the Congress exercise, and 
which will it let pass to the Supreme Soviet? 
How wQl the Congress select members of 
the Supreme Soviet? W31 factions (parties) 
be allowed? Win the Congress be able to 
rewrite laws or rules already on the books? 
To tackle the domestic agenda of the eco- 
nomic crisis, the relationship of the repub- 
lics, the establishment of a state based on 
law? To oversee foreign policy? 

There was an electric air — Mr. Gorba- 
chev introduced as the first speaker Andrei 
Sakharov — and then a tone of sharp Ques- 
tioning: What about consumer goods? what 


strators? Why shouldn't Mr. Gorbachev re- 
sign as party chief? What about Raisa? 

Looking at the American Congress these 
days, one might briefly wonder whether the 
Soviets know what they are getting into by 
converting a rubber-stamp legislature into a 
better though still uncertainly endowed sec- 
rad branch of government (The party is 
the first branch.) Of all Mr. Gorbachev’s 
ex p e rim ents in getting the Soviet Union 
moving, this is the boldest 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Europe Beyond the Elbe 


The agenda of Europe is chang in g . The 
European Community's finan ce ministers 
have just decided to move on to the next 
stage of the planning for economic and 
monetary union in Western Europe. Next 
month's elections to the European Parlia- 
ment trill be a celebration of the fact that 
the western half of the continent has at last 
emerged from its slumbers. But now, to 
chang e in Western Europe, is added a po- 
tentially even bigger change in Eastern Eu- 
rope; and the new events in the east require 
a reshaping of ideas in (he west. 

Sx months ago, West Europeans were still 
trying to digest the discovery that their post- 
1992 single market not only looked like be- 
coming reality but was already generating 
new ideas about fuller West European union. 
That discovoy has now been overtaken by 
the discovery of what is happening in the 
countries winch lie between & Community 
and Russia. In two ways, the opening up of 
communist ^ J ir r T* changes thfngg radically 
for non-communist Europe. 

First, the East European countries closest 
to a breakthrough to pluralism — Hungary. 
Poland, Yugoslavia — are Miring far the 
Community’s assistance. They want money, 
of course, if possible; but chiefly they want 
the sort of practical links with the Communi- 
ty that would help them reinvent the lost 
skills of a competitive economy. They want 
to be told that the Community sees them as 
at least potential partners one day. 

They are being told to wait until after 
1992, because the Community is too busy 
now with its own affairs. That could be too 
late. The first shoots of pluralism, economic 
and political, are fragile. If change in tbe 
communist world really is a historic opportu- 
nity for the West, histone chances should not 
be totd to come back and apply lata. 


Second, thefredng of large parts of East- 
ern Europe would chang e the balance of 
power made the Community. The m a m 
western benefkaary of such a change is inev- 
itably West Germany. It sits closest to the 1 
east; its powerful economy is best equipped 
to move into the east; more people in Eastern 
Europe speak German than any other west- 
ern language. If what is happening m Poland, 
Hungary and Yugoslavia spreads into East 
Germany, the benefits might even include 
the long-denied hope of German reunifica- 
tion. A freer Eastern Europe means an even 
stronger Germany. Germany’s partners have 
to work out what this means for titan. 

President Richard von WeizsSdcer said on 
Wednesday that the Federal Republic’s new 
hopes in the east posed no problem for its old 
friends in the west That may be too optimis- 
tic. A wind of nationalism is blowing through 

West Germany these days, right, left and 
center. Even the mfld Mr. von WeizsScker 
felt obliged to say that West Germany was 
no longer a ball for others to play with. That 
is dnp-on-shoulder language. It would be 
pleasant to believe that the eastward pull on 
West Germany had no implications for its 
westward links, but it is not true. 

This does not mean that the attempt to 
pull Western Europe together should be 
abandoned. It does mean that the planners 
of the new Europe should absorb the mo- 
mentous developments in its eastern half. 
The new institutions they are shaping for the 
European Community should dose no doors 
an future East European recruits to the plu- 
ralist world. Those institutions should also 
be strong enough to cope with die tensions 
these events will cause within, the Communi- 
ty. It is no longer possible to think as if 
Europe ended at the Elbe. 
INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 


Read the Canal Treaties 


He is stifl riding high, seemingly untouch- 
able. Having voided an election won by bis 
foes, General Manuel Antonio Noriega 
coun t e nan ces thuggery and ignores world- 
wide outrage, knowing that his aimed forces 
support him. Nor need he worry seriously 
about censure from the fact-finding misskxi 
of the Organization of American States. But 
there is a ehink jn bis armor the Panama 
Canal treaties, which his regime is accused of 
repeatedly and routinely violating. 

Two treaties were ratified in 1977. The 
first provides for joint operation of the canal 
until the year 2000. Tbc second guarantees 
the p ermanen t neutrality erf the canal and the 
UJS. right to defend it. As President Jimmy 
Carter argued at the time, the treaties are 
mutually beneficial white protecting U.S. se- 
curity interests — an argument foolishly re- 
jected at the time by many on the right, 
including Ronald Reagan. 

That the treaty gives the United States 
pdtiotng rigjns was well recognized by Omar 
Tonyas, mentor and predecessor of General 
Noriega, who frankly acknowledged: “We 
are agree ing to a treaty of neutrality which 
places us under the protection of the Penta- 
gon.’' Thus Article DC of the first treaty bars 
Panama from interfering in any circum- 
stances with U.S. rights to protect the 
and those fldnrnriktormg if 

The Defense Department asserts that 
General Noriega’s Defense Force has violat- 


ed this provision more than 1,200 times in 
the past 15 months by harassing UJS. mili- 
tary personnel and dependents. Last week 
Panamanian police arrested 15 employees of 
the company providing security far the US. 
Embassy, Orating Article IQ of die first 
treaty requiring Panama to provide police 
protection for the 8,000 workera and 2SJOOO 
UJS. residents involved in canal operations. 
And Article Vm stipulates that U.S. installa- 
tions in Panama “shall be inviolable.'' 

Respect for these provisions is Panama’s 
half of a bargain that will give it control of 
the canal at century's end. Eighteen Western 
Hemisphere heads of state and three foreign 
ministers a t t e nde d signing ceremonies on 
Sept 7, 1977, a high point of the Carter 
.years. How apt, therefore, that Timmy Carter 
was a firsthand observer when General Nor- 
iega tried to rig and then voided the election. 

How serious are the Pentagon charges? 
The question deserves careful examination 
by the OAS delegation, headed by Diego 
Corddvez of Ecuador. If violations are fla- 
grant and ascertainable, die United States 
would have a prime fade case far seeking 
OAS support fra enforcing the treaty. 

How that could be done, with a m i n i m u m 
of force, is a matter deserving urgent discus- 
sion. It would certainly ease frustrations if 
General Noriega knew be had to worry 
about world law. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


Britain: Damaging Damages 

Private Eye cultivates a luxuriant garden 
of critics and enemies, and among these 
there wiD be much satisfaction over the 
damages of £600,000 awarded against the 
magazine on Wednesday. We, like other 
newspapers debating this issue, most tread 
with caution amid our awareness of the 
deep unpopularity of the press at present. 
Yet it is right to point out that a real public 
interest is at stake hoe. With tibd awards 
running at these levels, all newspapers are 
heavily constrained from exposing wrong- 
doers — especially financial wrongdoers — 


when an error of judgment may cost pro- 
hibitive sums. Newspapers and television 
companies are now severely restricted in 
one of their most important services to the 
public. Many things done by the press — 
especially some of the tabloid press — can 
be justified by no public interest. Yet it is 
investigations of wrongdoing that are now 
most threatened by tbe w himsical and, yes, 
reckless attitude of libel juries. Judges are 
thought the appropriate authority to set 
damages for death and physical injury. We 
should be happy to accept their view of the 
proper price for damags to reputation. 

— The Daily Telegraph (London). 
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OPINION 


NATO: What Comes After America’s 'Wise Men ? 


L ONDON — The best story of the birth of 
/ the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
that I know is the one Walter Isaacson and 
Evan Thomas tefl in their splendid book “Tbe 
Wise Men." It was die end of 1947, the 
Marshall Flan had begun the economic rescue 
of Europe, but nothing much was being done 
to form a military alliance strong enough to 
resist Soviet aggression. 

On New Year’s Eve, as the story goes, John 
Hickerson, brad of the State Department's 
Office of European Affairs, “a Texan and a 
staunch Cold Warrior, stumbled into the de- 
partment, drunk on Fish House Punch from 
the Metropolitan Chib, and declared to his 
deputy, Tneodore Achilles: T don't care 
whether entangling alliances have been con- 
sidered worse than original sin since Gauge 
Washington's time. We’ve got to negotiate a 
military alliance with Western Europe in 
peacetime, and we’ve got to do it quickly.’ " 

That does not sound like the phrasing an 
inebriated Texan would use, even if he were a 
trained diplomat. But it is a fact that Mr. 
Hickersoa prodded his superiors, Secretary of 
State George Marshall and Undersecretary 
Robert Lovett, into action on the nriKtaiyside 
of the trans-Atlantic relationship. 

Soon there were secret meetings — com- 


By David S. Broder 

promised, Mr. Isaacson and Mr. Thomas 
note, by the presence in the British delegation 
of the Soviet spy Donald Maclean. 

In time. Senate Arthur Vandenbcrg, a 
Republican from Michigan, was persuaded 
by emissaries of President Harry Truman and 
the flattery of such eminent journalists as 
Walter Lippmann and James Reston to give 
the accessary bipartisan blessing to tbe new 
arrangement. By the spring of 1949 tire for- 
malities of creating NATO were completed. 

The leaders of tbe United States, Canada 
and the West European countries gather now 
in Brussels to celebrate NATO’s 40m anniver- 
sary. Their meeting is overshadowed by trou- 

hfing questions Of how tbe alliance shcrilti 
respond to the tactics of Mikfaril Gorbachev. 

There is talk of serious division, of a loss of 
the perceived threat that bound the alfies to- 
gether. Nonetheless tbe occaara truly is one 
fra celebration. Fra die NATO affiance, that 
fi gment of Mr. Hk&crson’s Equor-inflamed 
imagination, has proved to be one of the great 
peacekeeping inventions of history. 

For two generations it has stabilized Europe 
ami contained Soviet expansionism. It has per- 


mitted a great burst of economic prosperity 
west of the Iron Curtain and kept aliw the 


lives, save for occasional tr a i nin g aco d qi t s. 
WHte some have betted about Jiving voider 
The Bomb," nuclear deterrence and NATO 


lTnipgghprt qu thoi parents and grandparents. 

The question is whether the successors can 
come up with anything nearly so effective to 
keep the peace for anoiher 40 years. 

President George Bush and Secre tary q f 
State James Baker are the living embodiment 
of the American establishment which shaped 
and buih postwar foreign policy. Prescott 
push the president's father, was a senior offi- 
cer of W. A. Hardman & Co, Averell Harp - 
man’ s inv est m ent bank. Tbe drier Bush's 
friendship with Mr. Lovett, aTeflow member ot 
Yale's Skutt and Braes and an officer of Brown 

Brothers investors, facilitated the merger o f the 
two firms rntn Brown Brothers Hardman. Lat- 
er, Mr. Hardman and Mr. Lovett became 
partners with the other Yale; Princeton and 
Harvard Law School ahnuxri.— Dean Acbcson, 
John J. McQoy, George Roman and Charles 
Bohlen — who developed the guidelines of 


America’s successful postwar fo reign 
Tbex were not just pak They were mm a 
inventive political grams, arguab ly the wisest 
and roost creative coDcctiYckadershipAm^ 
ca has had at its tfsposal smee the Consom- 
t ifffial Convention and Washington s first cam- 
net. Looking back, we are tempted ti>saY 6at 
such pohdes as the Marshall Han land NATO 
were obvious and inevitable, but in their time 
they woe radical innovations. • 

As Mr. Lovett said back then, alwaysbrforc 
the United States had “sought peace througt 
weakness." After many heartbreaks, it had 
“revened its policy and was seeking to deter 

■ 1 —. t nf Jj IamiintM in " 


aggr ession by proof of dc termnutfio n- 
TTk! issue now is wbrilrer the new American 
establishment, led by Yale’s Georg e Bush and 
Princeton's Jhn Baker, can summon the wis- 


fpn amiucwwap w 

institutions to meet tbe altered efa a Be ng e of a 
prospering but restive Europe and of a Soviet 
Union with a dramatically differan leader. 

The probtaos are less frightening than 40 
years ago. That does not guaran tee that , th e 
answers wfll be more easily forthcoming. 
Sbmerae should check to see that the White 
House and State Department are wefl-snpplied 
with Metropohtan Qub Fish House Punch. - 
The Washington Past 


When the Questions Evolve, Conventional 


P ARIS — President George Bosh 
attends the 40th anmversaiy 
NATO summit with dements, but 
only dements, of a rethought Ameri- 
can foreign policy in his briefcase: 
The vast policy re-examination that 
his ad min is tr ation has conducted 
since January seems to have been 


By W iD i am Pfaff 


sudl exercises do, nw -a pHulfltinnc of 
conventional views, expressed in 
committee-speak. Still, two impor- 
tant recent drifts imply change of 
direction and pace, suggesting that 
indivklual intelligence is being sub- 
stituted for committee wrak. 

Fnst is movement on the Middle 
East, presaged by the Reagan admin- 
istration's derision to open talks with 
the P&kstine Liberation Organiza- 
tion. Secretary of State James Baker’s 
measured speech last Monday to the 
American-Israd Public Affairs Com- 
mittee expressed a wdcome firmness 
in distin guishing American from Is- 
raeli interests — as the current Israeli 
government defines its interests — 
and in reiterating and defending the 


Amaican craceptkm what a Mid- 
dle East peace settlement requires. 

Despite Prime Minis ter Yitzhak 
Shamir’s rejection of Mr. Baker’s 
comments, they have had serious ef- 
fect Mr. Shmmr is an intelligent and 
complex leader in an extremely diffi- 
cult domestic political situation. Mr. 
Baker’s “useless” co mment s (Mr. 
Shamir ’s word) may prove anything 
but useless to him in dealing with his 
domestic problem. The very reitera- 
tion of that epithet by Me. Shamir 
was, psychologically speaking, of in- 
terest. The Nfiddk Hast deadlock has 
bear shifted a whit, thanks to this 
sobastatairent of what the U.S. gov- 
ernment wants to see happen, ana by 
its adoption of public as well as pri- 
vate diplomacy to get what it wants. 

Equally wdcome is Mr. Bush's 
new tone in reacting to Soviet arms 
reduction proposals, evident in his 
speech an Wednesday to the Coast 


prepared for him and in the text 


Guard Academy. He a 
jectod the draft speech i 


to the Soviet Union's latest proposal 
cm conventional arms reductions. 

It was a marked departure from 

icy spcccfes^bc has given in recent 
weeks. Meant to redefine U.S. for- 
eign policy, they actually delayed a 
(Hsturbrng poverty of thought 

Wednesday’s speech in Comwcti- 
cut was no doubt Mr. Burii’s reaction 
to the battering that his adumbra- 
tion has been. miring in tire press fra 
its negativism and passivity, faced 
with Mikhail Gorbachev's initiatives 
— leafing up to the White House’s 
foolish characterization of Mr. Gor- 
bachev as “a drugstore cowboy." 

This attitude toward Moscow Ires 
wmM motivated more by political 

rimwWty , ttinnghj Hwn Try ralwilwtinw. 

Mr. Bush’s people did not want to go 
wrong or to run domestic political 
risk, hence they practiced what they 
thought was prudence, demand in g 


further tests of Soviet seriousness and 

still more Soviet concessions. This 
merely made them seem unserious. 
They sought tire safety of inaction, 
which actually proved oofitiy. _ 

They function in a Washington 
where most of the political dass re- 
mains confused, even disoriented, by 
tire changes that have ««ne in tire 
Soviet Union and in tire rest of tire 
Marxist worid and are now comm® in 
all of Europe. Forty years of Cud 
War provided a framework and tire 


dgn prificy, and as these change tire 
country's political dare is rather losL 

Senator s and c on gressmen, as 
wefl as the administration, are as- 
sayed fay ideologues of press and 
think tank, too aftm with invest- 
ments in tire dosed mind. The exec- 
utive branch of govenmrmtis full of 
people with professional commit- 
menis to existing poficy and existing 
goliiricng, hence to immobility. 

Washington is not a partiedariy 
intellectual place; and relatively few 
people there (or anyplace rise) think 


seriously and profesa o nafly about 
where US. foreign poficy ought rfti- 
mairiy to take tbe country. -Henry 
Kissingpr became aedebnty in tire 
1970s because he did think and talk 
about that while he was in power. 

Neither Prcskfcnt Bush nor Secre- 
tary Baker would pretend to be intet 

ketnab car heavy geopolitical think- 
ers, but they seem tobe&temag to 
ywiw»rti in fl other tfan the convtar- . 
tinari judgments and thcoanvcntion- 
al wisdom, and tins is reassuring. 

The ride winch tire United States 
has courted in recent months has 
ywi that of irrelevance- One reason 
tire West Germans launched into an 
independent course on sbarferange 
nuclear missile negotiations was 
thattiKyoouldnotgetanmteflmsnl 
response from Washington to their 
real political problems. Washington 
amply has - not s e emed a serous 
(dace, and it is overdue drat tins 
change. Mikhail Gorbachev is seri- 
ous— all too serious. 

International Herald Tribune. 

© Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 


Make a Community 
Along the Jordan 


By Abba Eban 


The miter was foreign minister of 
Israel from 1966 to 1974. 

J ERUSALEM — Tbe best mo- 
ments in brad's c are er, from the 
historic breakthrough in the late 1940s 
to the peace treaty with Egypt, were 
achieved when Israeli and world 
statesmen were lending their minds to 
larger visions and more substantive 
issues. Today the fashionable trend is 
fra small steps with a purely procedur - 
al connotation. We shall probably find 
that nations, invited to take short 
steps, have an irritating habit of want- 
ing to know tire general direction in 
which the stars are to be taken. 

I was tire first to expound tire “Be- 
nehrxT idee Combine national inde- 
pendence with a large measure of inte- 
gration and mutual openness, as 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg did in 1948 when they estab- 
lished the Benelux Economic Union. 

In European forums in the late '60s 
and early 70s I discussed the Europe- 
an Community experience as a struc- 
tural model for solving tire Lsraeh- 
Jordanian-Falestinian equation. As 
long ago as the Geneva Peace Confer- 
ence on the Middle East in 1973, I 
raid: The ultimate guarantee of peace 
Iks in the creation of common region- 
al interests in such degree of intensity, 
such multiplicity of integration, such 
entanglement of reciprocal advantage 
as to pul the possibility of war beyond 
rational contingency." 

Since 1947, Europe’s attempt to rec- 
oncile individual independence with 
integration in marry fields hue 


impressive headway. This principle 
now joins 12 nations fra tire only suc- 
cessful attempt in the modem are to 


iiKxicnttesovarigntywithom abolish- 
ing it. Tbe trendhas been inexorably 
toward widening and deepening the 
sectors in which community interest 

*”From 1 967until the Rit»?summh 
conference of Arab leaders in 1964, it 
seemed possible that Jordan and tire 
West Bulk might form a angle state 
dong the lines of tire previous Hash- 
emite kingdom, which existed between 
1950 and 1967. But for Jordan's deci- 
sion to make war against brad in 
1967, tins would probably have be- 
come permanent Arab tragedies are 
usually self-inflicted. 

Tbe case fra open boundaries and 
fra common regional interests arises 
from the special character of the land 
It would be incompatible with history, 
geography and Hinrtan experience fra 
the West Bank and Gaza to be cut riff 
from apolitical relationship with Jor- 
dan and an ccooounc arid human rela- 
tionship with brad. These three enti- 
ties can never be as separate from each 
other as are tire traditional hermetic 
boundaries between sovereign states. 

Even when war rages and revolt 
-flares up, thousands of people move 
across open bridges and brader posts 
between Jordan and the Arab-popu- 
lated West Bank — and between the 
West Bank and tire sovereign territory 
of Israel How incongruous it would 
be if this human traffic were to flow in 
times of war, only to be stifled by tire 
establishment of peace. 
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r It is time, ’ mid Secretary Baker, Jor Israel to reach out to Palestinians.’ 


Tbe peoples of tins areaneed separa- 
tion. fra tire purpose rif defining juridi- 
cal and cultural identity, but they need 
Hymnal accessibility and integrative 
habits fra all other constructive ends. 

There is good reason fra apposing 
the idea of a Intestine state totally cut 
off from Israel and Jordan, hot most 
objections would be alleviated if there 
were an integrative atmosphere in a 
peace accord involving Israel, Jordan 
and s ome densely populated Arab ar- 
eas of the West Bank and Gaza, sup- 
plemented by an agreement on the 
demflitarizatian of tire West Rank 
Gaza that could be monitored by a 
v igilan t brad and Jordan. 


The Arabs, Too, Have Demands to Meet 


N EW YORK — Considerable 
stood or ereat evil can come out 


1^1 good or great evil can come out 
of the speech on tire Middle East 

defivered by Secretary of State James 
Baker last Monday. To a large extent 
tire choice will rest with him and the 
president be serves. 

Already tbe Israd-haters are slaver- 
ing at the thought that the speech 
means that America is getting ready to 
dump Israel, or cut her off from eco- 
nomic and military support, unless she 
follows Washington’s instructions. 

There is no evidence that that was 
Mr. Baker’s intention. But that is the 
impression being spread. It is tire re- 
ponsbilitY of Mr. Baker and Presi- 


t George Bush to step on that 
iresskxi hard and fast if it is untrue. 


Mr. Baker chose an audience of 
American supporters of brad to qrdl 
out what the United States warns from 
Arabs and Israelis: a lot from both. 

From Israel he asked an end to the 
expectation of absorbing Gaza and tbe 
West R™k and a halt to settlement in 
those temtariesL He asked tire Israelis 
toreopar West Bank schools. He asked 
them to reach out to Palestinians as 
neighbors who deserve political 
To tire Palestinians, he said that tire 
United States would not support a 
Palestinian state and asked mem to 
stop plotting to take over all brad step 
by step. He asked them to rescind tire 
covenant fra the extinction of 
Israel He asked them to accept as a 

PrimfpMGnLtQ Yitzhak §2ini?He 
tdd the Palestinians not to expect — 
as they do — the United Slates to 
“deliver” baud to them. 

From the Arab wedd in general, he 


By A. M. Rosenthal 

asked an end to tire economic boycott 
of brad ami repudiation of tire Hbly 
War line that Zionism is ndsm. He 
asked them for concrete accormnoda- 
tira with brad, which they have hys- 
terically refused to recognize as a 
rightful part of the Middle East. 

None of those positions ware entirety 
new, but Mr. Baker, speaking for the 
administration, was trying to get the 
attention of Israelis and Arabs. He did. 

The speech was widdy reported as 
cool, evreihanded and neutraLto-traffi 
about brad. For many Israelis and 
American Jews, that idea was a shod. 
And why not? If you live in a nasty 
nrighbamood and have to fight fra 
your life every day fra 40 years, it 
certainly would be shocking if your 
best friend and supporter suddenly 
decided he was taking off , so long. 

But I read tire hill speech three 
times and do not get the feeling that 
that was the message. Yes, Mr. Baker 
was raying that the Bush adnnmstra- 
tion is not wildly happy with the Israe- 
lis. But he had warm thing s to say 
about tire American-lsradi aHiuTKy 
and dear, basic criticism of tbe Arabs, 
parts of his speech that have not re- 
ceived much attention. 

All right, tire man is not a senti- 
mental schmaltz herring, but neither 
is he an ice cube. 


state. At least three — Syria, Iraq, 
Libya — have missiles trained on her. 

Many Israelis would give most of 
the West Bank to non-statehood Pal- 
estinian setf -government for real peace 
— not a rehearsed mumble by Yasser 
Arafat But virtually aS Israelis insist 
that tire border be redrawn so brad 
could ken essential security points. 

Mr. Baker was undear about that 
But I am told, as we say, that his 
speech did not mean that ii had to be 
every mik of tire West Bank — leave 

that tO l lffip 1 ” 1 !™ 1 * 

Unhappily, Ire did oot poini out 
that the tragedy in tire Middle East has 
been caused by 40 years of rqection of 
tire existence of Israel by tire whole 
Arab worid. Thai is not oi^ a histori- 
cal reality but the basis of Israeli fears. 
Struggles dwf gm imatifw^ 

Mr. Baker and Mr. Bush do not 
expect Syria to embrace brad, nor 
Iraq, Iran or Libya to send cakes and 
honey. Therefore a fundamental de- 
ment of tire Baker approach — that 
brad should give up me West Bank as 
part of an understanding that the 
Arab states accept her in tire Middle 
East dub — is still more of a wistful 
concept than a specific proposal 

Bttt, having taken its stand, the 
United States must indeed demand 
specific actions from tire Arabs in ex- 
change for land — not jutt a few 


There is a worid of difference be- 
tween a Palestinian state entirely free 
to do as it likes and a Pakstiman 
nation bound by community commit- 
ments to harmonize its poucies with 
those of its neighbors. Tbe tarri^ l 
advantage of tins option is that it 
conf cas on the Faksaadans an asset in 
tire form of a natin^i identity that 
they could easily lose by irredeotism 
or toTorism. The knowledge that tins 
could be tbe case would be the surest 
guarantee of responsible conduct 

Since the Palestinians would have a 
very small territorial area and would 
not be able to compete with brad in 
nnhtary twins, their compensation 
would tie in the status of nationhood 
and i n the fact that they would be 
saved from total weakness by ndmg 

their ec on omi c and hrnnan Knits with 
brad and Jordan. 

In advocating a c onfeder ati on be- 
tween. land, Jordan and a Palestine 
stale, the Td Aviv Center for Strateac 


tary thinking in Israel wrote: “In tins 
way, evm a malevolent Palestine, were 
it to emerge, would be deterred by an 
alliance of the stronger countries that 
oompletety surround it Israd and Jor- 
dan and, adjacent to Gaza, Egypt," 
Free movement across the western 


100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 

Kaiser and King 1914: Traitor’ Sought 

— I OC a tV hJK amnhj ram *5 


1889: 


BERLIN — The city has rinmly gone 
mad. Mad with joy. TheBerimens 
franze how necessary is the Italian 
alliance to the rnumim^ ^ q^. 

many’s conquests. Whenever that al- 


hance shows the slightest signs of 223 ■ &aBans to oocqpy more 
weakening, a fresh wave ot mLci . The Abyssinia® 

Mm for “I FratdH Itafiani" floods trailar * who is now 


tireir hearts, and there the alliance is. 
too: thm ever. Besides tire gratitude 
windr^rs J Jwdtysense <rf befits to' 

oonre, tire Berime** have really a 
fondness for the ctavahous soifier 
wfaomhented the aown of Italy from 
a wa rlike father. No monarch ever 
reowrts^abibute m the capital of 


Au ngn^inc man is rroi a sain- change for land — not just a few gathered here. Both ocewed m principle tocedetb: 

artal schmaltt herang, but ndther ptaS of intent. Otirenri£ Mr. Bak- 5^«»*wEfocSaw^Sfc 

^ tfs speech wffl became ihk tire tod fra wonder then tetSTfeSSS'i.S » 

Any dranamAmeitoanpdicy will peace he intended but one more weap- had a distinctivdy^S^S? ““j^Twkisfa accrad conduded 

my Isradrs. They have mudi to on with which IsraeTs enemies will try flat two reweiSa reccm fy m connection with tireAflfr 

my about No Arab nation is to destroy her. You don’t have to be trade aux flambeaux andTnriKi^ At the same med- 


worry Israelis, They have muc h to 
worry about No Arab nation is 
threatened by the existence of brad, 
but a whole worid of Muslim nations 
yearns to destroy the single Jewish 


on with which brad’s enemies will fry 
to destroy her. You don’t have to be 
sentimental about brad to see that — 
but it does help. 

The New York Times. 




part erf the c omniuuity area would 
prevent Israelis from bring cut off 
from areas revered in tire national Ms- 
tory. It would also fiminidi the anom- 
aly of lack of contiguity between tbe 
West Bank and Gaza. The area, al- 
though partitioned politically, would 
be intact as a social md human reafity. 

b this too utopian or visionary to be 
consi d ered in an area now plunged in 
a sordid alternation of revolt and re- 
pression? The Palestinian leaders wfll 
have to advance further on tire 
road toward credibility in brad before 


also have to be a substantial modifica- 
tion of Israeli attitudes, although tire 
basic idea of “territory for peace” at 
re ^y ha s masave support. 

Predsdy became the gaps are so 
wide md the dangers 50 acme, tiwe is 
need for new thinking. When Jem 
Mannet first projected Ins idea for a 


in tQwwus 


who doubted Ore realism of hb idea. 

A sense of impending peril often 
drives human barms ana nation* to- 
ward innovation. In tire. last: resort, 
nations can find security only by do- 
mg what mutual interests Awwwf 
las Angeles Times. 


ADEN-Arrivab from Massowah 
ttaie Am tire Abyssinian of fi ce r com- 
the bonder guard betrayed the 
poawn to tire fojfians fcr ahabeJfos 


protected by the TtaKim^ shall tv- trand- 
ed over to them, and mast on- dv 


1939: FrencbGnioeswML 

TwSr; ^ fter » 

™ay*s claim to tfaeSariak of Afct- 
“drett^the Fradi c3Krt h&fr; 

princqrie to cede the 
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Twenty Five Years of 
PIA'S CHINA SERVICE 

1964-1989 


a?. 


PIA 

Pakistan Internationa! 
Great people to fly with 


National Carrier Set to 
Climb to New Heights 


As Pakistan International celebrates its 35th year of 
operations. Air Marshal MA Daudpota, its chair- 
man, looks back over some of the highlights of the 
airline’s history and takes a glimpse into the future. 



Pa kis t a n International, which start- 
ed in 1954, straightaway set its 
sights on excellence — no easy 
for a developing country's carrier. 
Such airlines differ markedly from 
their counterparts in the industrial- 
ized nations in that they have to 
develop a special sensitivity to their 
culture and society. 

Having entered the take-off stage 
some years ago, Pakistan and PIA 
are now poised to break out of the 
crippling confines of underdevelop- 
ment. According to all economic 
indicators, the airline and country 
are on the verge of a q uantum 
forward. And When that happens, 
PIA will achieve growth figures tha t 
are likely to outdate its own sober 
projections for the year 2000. 

A highly mobile population in 
the new economic era could, for 
instance, warrant a Boeing 747 
shuttle between Karachi and La- 
hoxe every hour, or even every 30 
minutes, instead of the projected 
seven or eight daily flights listed in 
PIA charts for the new century. 

PIA Engineering, which started 
out in 1954 as a shoestring opera- 
tion, is today a major aviation main - 
tenance infrastructure incorporat- 
ing the latest equipment and 
instrumentation. These facilities are 
regularly inspected and approved 
by international agencies. Mainte- 
nance and overbanl far PIA as well 
as other airim^g is undertaken in 
PlA’s Ispaham wi de-body hangar. 

Back in 1964, die airline was the 
first organization in Pakistan to ac- 
quire a mainframe computer. PIA’s 
da ta-processing center now pro- 


vides a full range of services to the 
airline, besides operating a compre- 
hensive training program in using 
computers. It also assists Afro- 
Asian carriers — such as Zambia 
Airways — to set up their own com- 
puter programs. PIA’s own passen- 




Air Marshal M.A. Daudpota. 

ger reservations, departure control. 
Cargo Operations, mmtnwrial and 
financial information centers and 
even the handling of telex messages 
are fully computerized. 

Since an organization’s success is 
'normally judged by its balance 
sheet, PIA, with its record of profit- 
ability, can claim to be a front- 
runner. Except for 1971-72, when 
the separation of East Pakistan 
forced PIA into the red, the airline 
has never looked back. In 1959-60, 

See Carrier Page 10 


P AKISTAN INTERNATIONAL has just completed two and a 
half decades of its pioneering service to China. It is a moment of 
pleasure, an occasion to rejoice and a cause to celebrate. I 
congratulate PIA and all those in the national airiine who that 
pioneering service possible and all those who have since ably kept it 
airborne. 

As PIA’s Boeing airliner took on that epoch-making flight in 1964, it 
left in its trail a new blaze in international relations. It opened for the 
non-communist world the first window on China, simultaneously open- 
ing a bright new chapter in the already very special Pakistan-Chma 
friendship. 

On this auspicious occasion I take the opportunity to wish the national 
airlines of our two countries every success and I look forward to a still 
more active and meaningful role by PIA in the country’s march toward 
progress and development in a democratic order. 

Happy lanHinc rc Benazir Bhutto , 

Prime Minister, Pakistan 


I N THE years to come, when 
PIA’s vastly expanded route 
girdles the globe many times 
around, its history-malting China 
flight will always be remembered. 
One of our planet’s oldest and 
greatest civilizations, China is 
now emerging as a major force in 
world affairs. 

By first establishing and then 
keeping open this vital line of 
co mmuni cation during a difficult 
period, PIA set a new record of 
imagination *wiH ingenuity. 1 8m 
sure the national carrier will con- 
tinue to strive in the same spirit in 
order to meet the aspirations of a 
hundre d million Pakistanis. 

Mai. Gen. (Retd.) Imtfaz AH, 
Advisor to Defense Minister 


O N THE occasion of the 
25 th anniversary of 
PIA’s operation to Chi- 
na, On b ehalf of CAAC and my- 
self , I would like to express my 
warmest congratulations. 

I am confident that the good 
relations and cooperation be- 
tween CAAC and PIA will con- 
tinue to strengthen and develop. 

I hope PIA grows more and 
more prosperous, day by day. 

Hu Yi Zhou, 
Director General, CAAC 


I T GIVES me immense plea- 
sure to learn that PIA is cele- 
brating its Silver Jubilee to 
mark the completion of 25 years 
of its successful operation to our 
friendly country, China. 

On this occasion I offer my 
hearty congratulations to the PIA 
management for providing excel- 
lent and reliable service on this 
route, which has no doubt made 
history by providing China’s only 
link with the non-co mmunis t 
world. It is also a matter of satis- 
faction that as a public corpora- 
tion of a developing country 
which is experiencing democracy 
after a long break, the airline is 
striving hard to live up to its na- 
tional responsibilities in building 
up its image within the country 
and outside. 

I hope it will continue to work 
with the same determination and 
dynamism to achieve ever new 
peaks of performance and pro- 
gress and establish new land- 
marks of efficiency and service. 

Ghulam Saiwai Cheema, 
Minister of State, Pakistan 
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Piaieering.Historic-Memorable- 

It was April 29, 1964 when a PIA aircraft landed at Shanghai Airport amidst jubilations and 
celebrations. It was a memorable moment that made aviation history because we were die first 
airiine to operate scheduled services to China. And bridge the gap between China 

and die free world. 

In 1970, we created another historic moment when we arranged a special flight lor Dr. Henry 
Kissinger to fly to China on a secrer mission which led to a rapprochement between 
the People's Republic of China and the USA. 

It's all part of a strong commitment that we five by at PIA: to go beyond just operating 
services. To build bridges of friendship and goodwill between the nations we fly to. 

Today, the bonds of friendship are stronger than ever. We cake you id Beijing twice a week 
from Pakistan in wide-bodied B 747 comfort. With gentle, gracious hospitality. 


^PIA 

Pakistan Inter 


Pakistan International 

Great people to fly with 
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The Man Who Built the First Air Bridge to China 


At a dinner party one evening in 
1963, Pakistan's foreign minis ter, 
ZA Bhutto, happened to mention 
that his government was keen to 
move closer to China. Turnin g to 
the PIA Managing Director, Nur 
Khan (then still an Air Commo- 
dore), Mr. Bhutto asked what the 
chances were for starting a flight to 
China “I liked that, ” recalled Air 
Marshal Nur Khan quietly, some 
2S years later. 

Faced with strong United States 
disapproval of the proposed flight, 
however, many P akistani leaders, 
generals and senior officials got 
cold feet. There were physical hur- 
dles as well, since aviation in China 
had low priority at that time and 
there was no infrastructure for han- 
dling jet flights. 

“In view of the primitive condi- 
tions, all that the Chinese had in 
min d was a short hop from Dhaka 
to Kunming, in western China,” 
said Marshal Nur Khan. So firmly 
shut was China’s door that even this 
small sector would have served as a 
pioneering air bridge between Chi- 
na and the non-communist world. 

But Marshal Nur Khan had other 


Much of the credit for the building of the first air 
bridge into Communist China is due to the personal 
efforts of Air Marshal Nur Khan, managing director 
at the time who ran PIA for 1 1 years. Retired now, 
he spoke about the historic event in his office at the 
Hockey Club of Pakistan. 


ideas. “I tried to explain that we 
were in the jet age. Service to Shang- 
hai and Peking was what 1 had in 
mind. I told them that it was in the 
interest of both countries that Chi- 
na should be opened up by a first 
class service.” 

The same evening the PIA m a n - 
aging director was informed that 
Zhou Enlai, a leader held in awe 
throughout the world, wanted to 
meet him. Not only did Mr. Zhou 
agree with Marshal Nur Kh an that 
China needed a full-fledged jet ser- 
vice, but he said he would personal- 
ly ensure that Canton and Shanghai 
would handle it. 

Back home. Marshal Nur Khan 
did not allow any let-up in the cam- 
paign he had mounted. “Otherwise 


the element of surprise would be 
lost,” he explained The Marshal 
first went to the Foreign Office and 
met Mr. Dehlavi, the foreign secre- 
tary, who asked him to brief the 
foreign ministar. “Mr. Bhutto was 
in Peshawar, so I telephoned him 
immediately and told him what we 
had achieved I explained it was 
crucial that Pakistan reciprocate 
Zhou Enlai’s feelings for us, and 
announce the agreement as soon as 
possible,” he said 

“On learning the good news, the 
foreign minister was pleased, but 
said the president’s approval would 
first have to be obtained and that I 
would have to go and see him my- 
self,” Marshal Nur Khan recalled 
“His immediate response was that 


there was likely to be a strong hos- 
tile reaction from the American 
government” 

“China had selected us,” I ex- 
plained “and if we didn't do it the 
Europeans would be only too happy 
to step in,” said Marshal Nur Khan. 
“I immediately flew to Rawalpindi 
to meet the finance ministers. It 
took considerable time to convince 
them as they felt the United States 
would retaliate by stopping aid 
which of course the United States 
did” he said Having crossed the 
last hurdle. Marshal Nur Khan an- 
nounced the start of the China 
flight. Marshal Nur Khan, accom- 
panied by the late Captain Abdul- 
lah Baig, soon piloted the first air- 
craft to overfly the northern 
mountain range to Peking (Beijing). 
“We had to resist American pres- 
sure at every stop,” the Air Marshal 
remembers. “To proclaim our inde- 
pendence we bought Trident air- 
craft from Britain. Our gesture 
showed that we could not be bul- 
lied” Ironically, said Marshal Nur 
Khan, “the people who benefited 
most from our China flight were the 
Americans,” as PTA’s flight provid- 




er Marshal Nur Khan with then Chinese Prime Minister the late 
Zhou EnlaL 


ed the vital aiHmlc between Wash- 
ington arid Beijing when the two 
countries* relations eventually 
thawed. Mr. Zhou, with whom the 
Air Marshal had established a dose 
personal relationship, “was im- 
pressed by our standing up to a big 
power and keeping our side of the 
bargain,” Marshal Nur Khan said. 


How did Marshal Nur Khansuo- 
ceed against such overwhdmmg 
odds in inching PIA's China 
fligh t? Perhaps the answer can be 
found in a belief he expressed: 
“You have to want to be the best 
Him everything falls into place.” 

Mumtaz A. Khan 
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Continued from Page 9 

an operating income of 8.5 
milli on rupees (around S170 
million) was greeted with jubi- 
lation by the youthful carrier, 
PIA's budgeted operating in- 
come this year is 1.554 billion 
rupees. 

PIA has always been among 
the first airlines to acquire the 
latest aircraft The company’s 
original Dakotas, Super-Con- 
stellations and Convairs were, 
wi thin 6 years, followed by its 
first jet the Boeing 707-320. 

The carrier's fleet has ex- 
panded from 15 aircraft in 
May 1 955 to the present 40. Its 
sizable fleet of eight Boeing 
747s, eight Airbuses, five 
Boeing 707s, six Boeing 737s, 
11 Fokker F.27s and two De 
Havilland (Canada) Twin Ot- 
ters is recording such high load 
factors that the need for new 
planes is acute. The airline is 
considering acquiring long- 
range twin-jet Airbus 310 and 
Boeing 767-300FR aircraft 

If PIA is to retain its com- 
petitive edge during the next 


five years, it must add six wide- 
bodied aircraft This breaks 
down to two 747s, two Airbus 
300s and two new twin jets. 
Four turboprops are also ur- 
gently required, and another 
seven wide-bodied aircraft and 
two turboprops will be needed 
in the near future. 

The airline's route network 
today consists of 73 destina- 
tions. Instead of focusing 
largely on its international op- 
erations to the neglect of do- 
mestic services, PIA attaches 
equal importance to both. 

While airlines worldwide are 
tending to reduce domestic 
food service, particularly on 
short-haul flights, PIA contin- 
ues to provide hot-meal service 
to its domestic passengers. It 
also operates Boeing 747s, a 
luxury aircraft used by other 
carriers mainly on internation- 
al flights, on domestic routes. 
PIA's domestic network, 
which includes 32 cities and 
small towns, is growing at an 
annual rate of 9 percent. This 
is about twice the 4.4 percent 
rate of its international sectors. 


In developing its services with- 
in the country, special atten- 
tion is given to linking remote 
places with the national mam- 
stream. 

In 1989 the airline is target- 
ed to carry five million passen- 
gers. not bad for a carrier 
which in 1955-56 flew only 
112,000 passengers. By the 
start of the 21st century, PIA 
expects 1 1 millio n passengers. 
The present growth rate of 13.6 
percent per year is expected to 
level out at 7.4 percent. The 
picture for cargo, excess bag- 
gage and mail is even rosier, 
with tonnage projected to dou- 
ble to 200,000 by 1999. 

During the July-December 
1988 period, the carrier’s regu- 
larity rose to 83.2 percent Of 
the 15.4 percent departures de- 
layed, 10 percent were caused 
by bad weather, air traffic con- 
trol, and government agencies* 
formalities. Only 5.4 percent 
are attributed to the airline. 

As a conscientious Pakistani 
corporation, PIA has pio- 
neered activities that no other 
airline has attempted. To en- 
sure a supply of fresh eggs for 
its passengers* breakfasts, PIA 
introduced scientific poultry 
fanning into Pakistan when it 


established the PIA Shavers 
Poultry Farms in the early 
1960s. The carrier’s role in 
sports speaks for itself. From 
developing squash to sponsor- 
ing polo, along with active par- 
ticipation in all popular games 
Hke cricket and grass hockey 
— few organizations can 
match PIA’s contribution. 

PIA has never allowed its 
development to country-air- 
line status or its relatively 
small size to stand in the way 
of scoring “fi r st s .” This inno- 
vative airline has several his- 
toric firsts to its credit. It was 
the first airline in Asia to oper- 
ate jet aircraft Almost 25 years 
later, PIA was Aria's first car- 
rier to induct the new Boring 
737-300. And the airline 
achieved another first when it 
inaugurated helicopter service. 

In 1964, when it built the 
first airbridge between China 
and the non-communist world, 
PIA’s China service generated 
great excitement worldwide as 
it helped to open up a giant 
land, then hidden behind the 
“bamboo curtain.” PIA is cele- 
brating the silver jubilee of 
that famous flight this year. 
The carrier was also the first to 
link Asia with Europe via Mos- 


cow, was the first Asian airline 
to show in-flight movies on in- 
ternational routes, and was the 
first South Asian carrier to in- 
troduce auto-ticketing. While 
the years ahead promise a 
tougher, rougher, incredibly 
more complex aviation envi- 
ronment, PIA is confident of 
coping successfully. 

Its major markets today are 
Britain and Europe, North 
America, the Gulf, Saudi Ara- 
bia, the Far East and India. 
Although it has in some cases 
roadbed the maxinmm permit- 
ted by bilateral agreements, 
the potential for future growth 
remains tremendous. 

The airline is keenly await- 
ing Pakistan's return, to the 
Commonwealth fold, as it 
hopes for a favorable response 
when negotiating traffic rights 
with Britain for increasing the 
number of flights to London, 
and p ermission to carry traffic 
between London and the Unit- 
ed States. Britain is PIA's larg- 
est international destination as 
well as the fastest growing. The 
airline expects to almost dou- 
ble its passengers and services 
between Pakistan and Britain. 
It also hopes for U.S. approval 
for services to Chicago, Los 


Angeles and San Francisco. 

PIA needs to offer at least 
50 to 75 percent more direct 
flights in these important in- 
ternational markets by the 
year 2000, or it will lose its 
competitive edge. Chi the do- 
mestic front, the demand for 
extra flights is leapfrogging. 
The airline wlQ need to double 
and, sometimes, even triple 
frequencies on domestic 
routes. Karachi-Onetta will re- 
quire at least 15 weekly airbus 
services, compared to the pre- 
sent five, and on the Islam- 
abad- Skardu run, tourism 
growth will force the present 
eight 737 services to jump to 
28. 

The airline’s encouraging 
growth and profitability is 
linked to its skilled and experi- 
enced work force. From the 
early days, when trained per- 
sonnel were hard to find, to 
today’s flood of applications 
for every vacancy, one tiling 
remains unchanged: the initia- 
tive and ingenuity of its em- 
ployees. They are the reason 
why PIA surveys the future 
with excitement. 

Air Marshal MA Dandpota, 
Chairman, PIA 
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25 years ago a young 
airline called PIA helped ch 
the shape of the world. 
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The date was April 29, 1964. 
The place was Canton. And the event? 
Pakistan International Airlines had 
just flown a Boeing jetliner into the 
Peoples Republic of China 

At a time when communication 
between China and the West was 
almost non-existent, this flight was 


a major breakthrough. And for the 
following decade, the Pakistan- 
China route was the only airlink 
between the West and China. 

Today, PIA flies a fleet of 19 
Boeing jetliners. And it continues 
to fly between Pakistan and China 
with Boeing 747s. 


Congratulations to PIA for its 
success in shaping air travel as we 
know it today. All of us at Boeing 
are proud to have played a part. 
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Friendship That Reaches 
Over Time and Himalayas 


PIA has had its part to play in the saga of Pakistan’s 
Long and close alliance with China. Islamabad's 
ambassador to China, Mr. Akram Zaki, recalls the 
hig hli g h ts of the four-decade entente, and pays cred- 
it to the airline’s contribution. 


During her successful Cfrwi* visit. 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto had 
separate meetings with six top- 
ranking Chinese leaders, including 
C hairm an Deng Xiaoping; General 
Secnetapr Zhao Ziyang; President 
Yong Sbangkan; Premier Li Peng: 
U X iannian . chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee of the CPPCC; 
and Deng Yingchao, the widow of 
the late Premier Zhou EnlaL 

The meeting with Deng Ying- 
chao had a special sentimental sig- 
nificance, because of the close 
friendship between Mr. Zhou and 
Zulifigar Ali Bhutto, which had 
contributed to the strengthening of 
Sino-P ak i stani relations during the 
1960s and 1970s. Pakistan was 
among the first countries to recog- 
nize the People's Republic of China, 
on January 4, 1950, and to have 
established full diplomatic relations 
(May 21. 1951). 

The first exchange of visits be- 
tween the prime ministers of the 
two countries took place in Octo- 
ber-December, 1956, and Sino-Pa- 
kistnn friendship reached the take- 
off state with the signing of a trade 
agreement in 1963. 

The Sino-Pakistan border agree- 
ment, signed on March 2, 1963, was 
a turning point. A boundary demar- 
cation protocol, giving a practical 
shape to the bonder agreement, was 
concluded two years later and the 
Sino-Pakistani frontier thus became 
one of peace and friendship. 

The Air Services Agreement, 
signed on August 29, 1963, was an- 
other significant event. PIA became 
the first international air carrier to 
link China with the outside world, 
from April 29, 1964. In this 2Sth 
anniversary year of that accord, 
PIA has concluded another agree- 
ment with its Chinese counterpart, 
under which it has acquired the 
right to issue its own tickets. 
Throughout this quarter century, 
PIA has played a significant role by 
providing travel opportunities to 
Chinese nationals going abroad and 
to foreigners coining to Chma, at a 
time when many hostile powers 
were trying to keep China isolated. 

It was also PIA that brought Dr. 
Henry Kissinger, in July 1971, 


across the beautiful Karakoram 
mountains on his first visit to China 
to prepare for the visit of U.S. Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon in 1972, initiat- 
ing the normalization of Sino- 
American relations. Since the mid- 
1960s, Sino-Pakistani friendship 
has been growing in scope and di- 
mension, strengthening despite sev- 
eral political changes and shifts in 
regional and global alliances. 

Both countries have opposed for- 
eign military intervention Into Af- 
ghanistan and Kampuchea; both 
favor the full implementation of the 
Geneva accords; both wish to en- 
sure the establishment of peace and 
stability and see Afghanistan and 
Kampuchea become truly indepen- 
dent with broad-based governments 
supported by their people. China 
and Pakistan support each other, 
and China hay be e n giving generous 
assistance for the upkeep of more 
than three million Afghan refugees 
in Pakistan. 

In the field of defense, China and 
Pakistan cooperate closely, under- 
taking regular exchanges between 
their armed forces. Cooperation in 
this field is purely defensive, and 
not directed against any third coun- 
try. China and Pakistan have also 
developed close economic coopera- 
tion si nee the mid-1960s. In the first 
15 years, Chinese project and com- 
modity assistance to Pakistan was 
less than USS20 million. In the mid- 
1980s, China provided a substantial 
loan of US$46 million for the 
Guddu power project 

China has granted substantial 
loans and supplier’s credits to Paki- 
stan over the last two years for three 
major projects: the Jamshoro power 
project, where three power generat- 
ing units of 210 MW each are being 
set up at a cost of $230 milli on; a 
power station that uses Lakra coal; 
and the 1988 Saindak copper devel- 
opment project in Baluchistan, 
where China will complete a 
$180 million project During this 
period, work was also started to 
implement an earlier agreement on 
a heavy electrical complex. 

The question of expanding mutu- 
al trade and correcting the trade 
imbalance was discussed during 



The Flight That Made Airline History 


Air Commodore Nur Khan informed his directors at PIA in 1962 that air 
service between Pakistan and China would begin, and in 1964 PIA became the 
first non-communist airline to establish a route across the “Bamboo Curtain.” 


Pakistan’s Ambassador to China 

Mr. A kram Zaki. 


Benazir Bhutto’s visit to r*hma last 
February. Soon after, a high-level 
Chinese delegation visited Pakistan 
and important decisions were taken 
in this regard at the fifth session of 
the joint ministerial committee held 
at Islamabad in February 1989. 

Cross-border trade in the 1987-88 
period registered a more than seven- 
fold increase over the previous year, 
and with the completion of the road 
linking Kashgar and the Kunjerab 
Pass, this trade is expected to in- 
crease further. In recent years, Paki- 
stan has made a contribution to the 
fund for the repair and reconstruc- 
tion of a portion of the Great Wall 
of China. 

During 1988, which was declared 
by China as the year for interna- 
tional tourism, Pakistan and China 
concluded a bilateral agreement to 
encourage mutual cooperation in 
the field of tourism. The Khunerab 
Pass, which links China and Paki- 
stan by land, was opened in 1982 to 
the nationals of the two countries 
and in 1 986 to third-country nation- 
als as well. The friendship highway 
on the Chinese side, linking the ma- 
jestic heights of the Khunjerab with 
the historic city of Kashgar, was 
completed last September. 

PIA recently secured the rights to 
operate direct flights between Is- 
lamabad and Uramqi, the capital of 
Xinjiang, Uygur Autonomous Re- 
gion. The commencement of these 
flights will, undoubtedly, boost the 
tourist traffic on both sides and also 
lead to an increase in commercial 
and cultural exchanges. The prime 
minister's visit wifi help to ensure 
that the heritage of the two coun- 
tries’ time-tested friendship, in 
which PIA has played so great a 
part, is passed on to succeeding gen- 
erations. 


Akram 7!aifi t 
Pakistan’s Ambassador to China 


The GAAC, which was not just the 
Chinese operating airline but also 
the country's civil aviation author- 
ity, had asked PIA to specify its 
needs; they pro mis ed to have com- 
munications, navigation and laud- 
ing aids available by the target 
dates. They also undertook to make 
available runways suitable for com- 
mercial jet operations. China bad 
determined to leap from the piston 
to theiet era in just 18 months. 

In December 1963, work on the 
runways had barely begun at 
Shanghai and Canton, the two main 
airports PIA was to use. A PIA 
delegation — of which 1 was a mem- 
ber — visited China in February 
1964. It seemed incredible that 
work could be completed by the 
deadline — then only three months 
away — but the Chinese were deter- 
mined to succeed. 

A PIA team left for Beijing (Pe- 
king) via Hong Kong and Canton, 
traveling the Hong Kong-Canton 
leg by rail, then flying from Canton 
to Beijing in a twin-engined Russian 
Dushin. Landing at Beijing, our 
group emerged into a bitterly cold 
wind that sliced right through our 
clothing, but we were warmly wel- 
comed by the Deputy Director 
General Mr. Wong and other offi- 
cials. Mercifully, our hosts bad 
brought us warm caps and heavy 
overcoats. We were to experience ' 
such thoughtfulness throughout our 
stay. 

First on our agenda came the 
signing of a handling a g ree m ent be- 
tween the two airlines. Eventually, 
the document was ready. It was an 
historic moment. For the first time 
in the history of the aviation indus- 
try, an agreement had been signed 
between CAAC and a non-commu- 
nist airline. 

PIA was ready to start flying 
once the CAAC had the runways 
completed. Finishing runways 
10,000 feet long and 200 feet wide 
(3,000 by 60 meters) in just four 
months time was a task even a de- 
veloped country with heavy earth- 
moving equipment would find Her- 
culean. But the Chinese had 
something the West did not — un- 
limited manpower and the determi- 
nation to meet targets set by their 
leaders. 

At Canton, now known as 
Guangzhou, we saw 23,000 people 
working together. There was no 
modem earth-moving equipment. 


just some steam rollers and cement 
mixers. I was told that each worker 
was his own supervisor. The work- 
manship was excellent. 

Back in Karachi, we got down to 
the nitty-gritty of the operations. 
The route was London- Karachi- 
Dhaka-Canton-Shanghai, with 
Kunming and Nanking named as 
route alternatives. This route was 
imirv*- any other: PIA would be the 
pioneers, the first and only opera- 
tors. As assistance provid- 

ed by CAAC would be marginal, we 


gave their clearance and the flight 
was on its way. In the air, with 
Captain Abdulla Baig, our top pilot, 
we made history: the first non-com- 
munist airline to go through the 
'’Bamboo Curtain” into a Chinese 
airport since the revolution. 

I was in the cockpit when Cap- 
tain Baig first established contact 
with the Chinese controller. In 
faultless English the people of Chi- 
na sent us their greetings. Captain 
Baig reciprocated on behalf of the 
people of Pakistan. PIA had opened 









Crew on PIA’s first China flight being greeted in Shanghai, 1964. 


had to carry a large flight pack of 
tec hnical spares. According to the 
U.S. Battle Act, we could not posi- 
tion any spares in China and had to 
carry all those needed to keep the 
aircraft serviceable. 

The CAAC had warned us that 
they were running into problems in 
the manufacture of instrument 
landing systems (ILS) equipment. 
Could we buy a system for them? 
Finding that the British Marconi 
system could be exported to China 
and also met CAAC specifications, 
we were about to place orders when 
we were informed that the problem 
had been overcome and we would 
have two ELSs at Canton. We could 
hardly believe this: six months ago 
there had not been one ILS in Chi- 
na, and now they had not only man- 
ufactured but had also installed 
two. 

With no Boeing available far the 
trial flight, we readied a prop- 
powered Constellation with a hand- 
picked crew. Finally, the CAAC 


the door to a nation of nine hundred 
million people. 

We were just settling down to 
passenger-service operations when 
we were visited by officials from the 
CAAC, the Chinese Embassy and 
the Pakistan Foreign Office. The 
Chinese government wished us to 
operate a series of classified flights 
from London to Beijing. The cargo 
was gold. The operation was a suc- 
cess and we heaved a sigh of relief. 

The depth of the Chinese’s feel- 
ings for me is reflected in a letter 
that Sben-Tu. the Minister respon- 
sible for aviation in China, and 
Yi Zhou, his successor, wrote to me 
on my leaving PIA: “Deep friend- 
ship has been forged through 
friendly exchanges, in the past 20 
years, between you and your coun- 
terparts in CAAC The f me cooper- 
ation between CAAC and PIA are 
inseparable from your contribution. 
We believe such cooperation, will 
continue to be strengthened” 

Enver JamaB 
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Market Sates 


Dow Jones Bond Averages 


Bands 

militias 

Industrials 


NYSE i mm. volume 
NYSE orev. cons, dose 

Amax 4 pjn. vahirnjv 
Arnex pnrv. eons, dose 
OTC 4 o.m. volume 
OTC prev.4 mm. volume 
NYSE volume UP 
NYSE volume down 
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A mex volume dawi 
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NYSE Diary 
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Declined 
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Total Issues 
New h ton 
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Ii 


NYSE index 
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Utah Low CtoM Orta 

Comnoslta 17921 17843 17M1 + 134 

industrials 21 LOT 71U6 2WJ » -1-124 

Trara>. 172.11 T71.13 172.11 +221 

Utilities 863? BSJ2 8439 + 445 

FtaaK* 15055 149.49 150SS +U7 


Odd-Lot Trading in N.Y. 


Buy Sales *Wrt 
May 25 W2J06 «5JW 27.113 

May 24 mu6 gum laaso 

MOV 23 587.42 583JB4 1475 

rays 564300 13288 619(^4 

MOV 19 71S224 41054 LOT 

‘Included In (tie Ides ffeure* 


Via The Asaniated Press 


Dow Jones Averages 


Open High Low Last Cte. 

Indus 247924 250123 247324 249177 + 11.18 
Trans 115422 114923 115124 114559 + 12.94 
Util 19922 201.64 199.15 201.14+ 129 
Comp 94424 95471 94423 95327+ 481 


AMEX Diary 
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Standard & Poor's index 
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Dow Edges Up in light Trading 


Untied Press International 

NEW YORK — Stocks dosed higher Friday 
in quiet trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change ahead of the Memorial Day weekend, 
propelled by optimism from the market's recent 
rally and stronger bond prices. 

The Dow Jones industrial average, which 
slipped 1.28 points Thursday, edged up 11.18 to 
close at 2,493.77. For the week, the blue-chip 
index dipped 733 paints. 

Broader market indicators also advanced. 
The NYSE composite index rose 136 points to 
17931, and Standard & Poor's 500-stock index 
gained 142 to 32139. The price of an average 
share jumped 25 cents. 

Advances overwhelmed declines by about a 
5-2 wiatgin Vol um e on the Big Board slowed to 
about 143 million shares ahead of the holiday, 
compared with about 1543 million shares trad- 
ed Thursday. 

The Friday before the Memorial Day week- 
end is traditionally a strong day for the stock 
market, although last year the Dow last 1031 
points during the pre-holiday trading session. 

On the NYSE, Texaco was the most active 
issue, off I Vi to 55 on activity related to tire oil 
company’s $4-a-share special dividend. Texas 
UtOties followed, up M to 31. 

Sea Containers was third, soaring 9% to 57ft 
on news that a British-Swedish group has 
launched a S50-a-share tender takeover bid for 
the marine company. 

Among the blue chips, IBM was off ft to 
109ft, GM rose ft to 40ft, Sears, trading ex- 
dividend, added ft to 47ft, and Digital Equip- 


ment lost 1ft to 91ft after a brokerage cot its 
earnings estimate for the computer maker. 

General Electric jumped lft to 54ft on news 
that the company wQl form a communications 
network with AT&T, British Telecom and 
France Telecom. AT&T added ft to 35ft. 

Ford tacked on 1 ft to 48ft . The carmaker bad 
no comment on reports it may buy Jaguar, the 
British luxury auto company. 

A number of stocks jumped on takeover 
speculation. Rorar added 3ft to 41ft, Avon 
Products rose 1% to 36ft, Mflton Roy tacked on 
lft to 17ft, and NWA Inc, parent of Northwest 
Airlines, gained lft to 106. 

Selected technology companies ended the 
week on a positive note. Motorola was up 2ft to 
54ft, Compaq rose 2 to 91, and Tandem Com- 
puter added ft to 17. 

Whittaka: Corp. rose lft to 49ft after it 
reported second-quarter net income of S4.1 mil- 
lion, or 55 cents, c omp ared with 5563,000, or 7 
cents, a year ago. 

Time jumped 2ft to 132 after the Federal 
Communications Commission approved its 
merger with Warner Communications, which 
rose ft to51ft. 

Prices dosed higher in active trading an the 
American Stock Exchange. 

The Amex Market Value index was up 236 
points to 355.01. The price of an average share 
rose 9 cents. Advances led declines by about a 3~ 
to-2 margin. Volume totaled about 11.9 million 
shares, compared with about 1 1.6 million shares 
on Thursday. 
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Airline Computer Setups: 
Consumer Friend or Foe? 

By PETER PA5SELL 

New Vos* Timei Street 

N EW YORK —The airline reservation systems used by 
travel agents are wonders of comp uter techno! oky, 
capnUe of booking hundreds SXSnSrfsS 
^loj day and still remembering that yon prefer the 
aisle to the window seat and the fruit plate to the mystery meat. 

But according to many economic analysts, they are ° ? i k? a 
potent threat to the wide-open competition that his forced 
“d™ 05 t ®P®* s °° die savings from deregulation to consumers. 

The current bid by Delta Air l.mes to merge reservations 
systems with American Airlines thus confronts Washington with 
the toughest of antitrust issues: how to get the best from 
technology without under- 


Alitine analysts call 
the computerized 

reservations . 

systems a threat to 
competition. 
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mining competition. 

American and United Air- 
lines pioneered industry-wide 
computer-reservations sys- 
tems in the early 1970s, invest- 
ing heavily in software and 
subsidizing both training and 
hardware costs for travel 
agents. Deregulation subse- 
quently turned ibis good (but 
risky) idea into an indispensable (and immensely profitable) one. 

Without virtually instantaneous data on bookings, airlines 
could not fine-tune fares to dgmund bargain- 

hungry travelers in seats that would otherwise have left the 
ground empty. Without long-line computer Hnk< t travel agents 
could not rad the fastest aim cheapest routes for clients. 

And in the early 1980s, when the airline business was op far 
grabs, American and United were not shy about exploiting their 
advantage. Travel agents querying the systems for, say, the most 
efficient routing from Chicago to Dallas between 5 and 7 PJM. 
found the home team's listings almost always came first When 
the computers were used to bode flights on other airlines, 
competitors were charged stiff fees for the service. 

Under pressure from both courts and regulators, American 
and United did eliminate blatant programming biases, as wdl as 
ending the fee discrimination. 

R IVAL SYSTEMS, origoully created as defensive mea- 
sures by Eastern, Delta and TWA, have shaved the 
market shares of the two leaders. And the once-dear sense 
of threat to comqxtition posed by the computers has been further 
muddied by the diffusion of ownership. 

USAir and four foreign carriers bought SO percent of United’s 
Apollo system, whQe Northwest bought half of TWA’s Pars. 
Texas Air’s purchase of Eastern in 1986 gave its Continental 
access to SystemOne. 


But that did not mollify analysts at the General Accounting 
Office, the investigative aim of Congress. They concluded in 
September that co nce n tr a tion in the reservations market by the 
big two systems was still stifling competition. 

And it certainly has not assuaged the fears of the Consumer 
Federation of America and 22 state attorneys general, who see no 
justification for consolidation in an industry that in the past has 
openly abused its market power. Even if owners agree to stick by 
the rules, they say, nothing would prevent them from continuing 
to charge exorbitant fees to other airlines. 

Under the terms of dm agreeme n t between Delta and Ameri- 
can, the remaining “have-not” carriers would be given tbe chance 
to buy up to half of the new system — albeit at very high prices. 

In any case, neither the maintenance of five separatesystems, 
as consumer groups would prefer, nor further tinkering with 
ownership shares, as American proposes, would be Ekfcly to ’ 
riimirmt* the most anti-competitive aspects of this frrnrWn 
One approach that might, suggested back in 1985 by Senator 
Nancy Kassebaum of lCwnwm, would be to force to spin 

off their reservations systems as independent c o rporations. 
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For Penske, Some Off-Track Victories 

Ex-Auto Racer 


Scoring With 
Business Skills 

By Doron P. Levin 

New York Tima Sartre 

DETROIT — Roger S. 
Peoskc his three care compet- 
ing in the Inrimwapnlio 500 
race an Sunday, a contest he 
has dominated with four vic- 
tories in the last five years. 
Winning again would be sweet 
for a man who first achieved 
renown as a champion driver 
during the 1960s. 

But, at 52, Mr. Penske is 
increasingly counting on his 
off- the- track successes to 
build his fame and fortune. 

Mr. Penske's mushrooming 
transportation empire, Penske 
Corp., now encompasses new- 
car retailing, truck leasing and 
the production of diesel en- 
gines. in addition to the raring 
ventures. The Red Rank, New 
Jersey, company is expected to 
have revenues of $2.35 biOian 
this year. 

Mr. Penske, tbe compands 
chairman, attracted notice in 
business circles by turning 
around the leasing operations 
that his company acquired 
from the Hertz Corp. But it is 
his latest venture, in tbe diesel 
engine business, that has given 
him his best chance to date to 
demonstrate manag/sTal skills 
to match his prowess behind 
the wheel 

Mr. Penske has fashioned a 
startling recovery at Detroit 
Diesel Corp. since Penske 
Corp. acquired a 60 percent 
stake on Jan. 1, 1988, for an 
undisclosed price. The Pmskc 

See PENSKE, Page 15 


Penske’s Transportation Empire 


Breakdown of projected 1988 revenue* erf $2.35 bBton; actual 1968 revenues totaled S3. 6 bRion. 
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Automotive Performance <$2S million) 


THREE RACETRACKS MfchJgan International 
Speedway, Penroytvania International 
Raceway, Budwetoer-Ctovetand Grand Prix 

PENSKE RAC9K Engines, ears and race team 


Retail Automotive (S475 million) 


SEVEN CAR DEALERSMPS Located in New York 
and California, sebig CadOac, Chevrolet Buck. 
Toyota, Honda and Saab care and bucks 

Some*: Company repent 


'Everybody 
talks about team 
effort, but it’s 
got to start at the 
top. Penske 
baa the ability to 
reads out to 
people that's so 
important.’ 

HAW official 
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U.S. Trade Gap 
Hit 4-Year Low 
In 1st Quarter 


Reuters 

WASHINGTON — The U5. 
mule deficit narrowed to S27 jS bil- 
tioo in the first three months of 
1989, the lowest levd in four years, 
thegovemment said on Friday. 

The decline, caused largely by 
record exports, resumed a down- 
ward trend Umr began in the mid- 
dle of 1987 but was interrupted in 
the last quarter of 1988 what the 
deficit widened to $32.02 bflfccn, 
the Commerce Department said. 

The deficit for an of 1988 fell to 
5127.2 billion on a balance-of-i 
meats basis, from a record SI. 
bilfioa in 1987. 

In the first quarter of 1989, ex- 
ports rose S4R billion, or 5.7 per- 
cent, to a record $8850 billion. 
Imports rose only $382 million, or 
3.4 percent, to SI16.13 button, tbe 
department said. 

Friday’s repeal on merchandise 
trade as caknlaied on. a balanco-of- 
payments basis confirmed an im- 
provement already noted in the 
Commerce Department's monthly 
merchandise trade reports. 

Those figures showed only a 
slightly different quarterly total, re- 
flecting tbe fact that Friday’s re- 
port exdudes military sales by the 
U.S. government to foreign govern- 
ments. 

the i mp rov em ent in the trade defi- 
cit during the firet three months of 
the year, saying it may mean that 
tbe correction, of global trade im- 
balances, which had been stalled 
since last summer, is finally begin- 
ning to resume. 

The Bush administration tins 
week expressed concern that the 
sharply rising dollar could threaten 
the adjustment process. 


Tiphook, Siena Launch 
Bid For Sea Containers 


Return 

LONDON — Tiphook PLC, a 
British transport company, mid 
Stem AB, the big Swedish ferry- 
boat concern, on Friday an- 
nounced an $824 saffian takeover 
bid for Sea Containers Ltd. 

The two companies said they 
were offering $50 a dare for Sea 
Containers, owner of SeuHnV Brit- 

? ! services between and 

ranee, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Ireland 

Stock of Sea Containers soared 
by $9,625 on the New York. Stock 
Exchange, to dose at $57,625, fol- 
lowing the announcement of the 
bid. 

Traders said there have been per- 
sistent rumors in file New York 
market in recent weeks about a 
able bid for Sea Containers by 


Sea Containers is registered in 
Bermuda but has its executive of- 
fices in London. 


Tipbook said it would contribute 
$426 million toward the bid, while 
Sterna would provide $398 million, 
mdudmg its c u rrent 82 percent 
holding m Sea Container. The of- 
fer is bang made by Temple Hold- 
ings Ltd^ wftidi is jointly owned by 
the two comp ani es 
Tipbook said It will finance its 
portion of the bid through a $235 
mOtton rights issue and from bank 
borrowings. Stena said it would use 
internal resources. 

Tiphook and Stena said they 
have agreed that, if the bid for Sea 
Containers is successful, Tiphook 
will acquire the company’s non- 
shipping container operations and 
Stma will acquire the remaining 
businesses, comprising principally 
the Sealink ferry activities. 

Tiphook is a transport rental 
company, whose core activities are 
the renting of containers, road 
traflers ana rail wagons to the (fis- 

See LINK, Page 15 


Rival Exchanges Plan System Link 


Reuters 

CHICAGO — In a surprising display of coopcr- 
ation, the Chicago Board of^ Trade and the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange announced Friday an agree- 
ment to bran discussions on unifying the round- 
the-clock electronic trading systems that are bring 
developed by tbe two exchanges. 

Until tire joint statement, the two largest UJS. 
commodities exchanges were seen as competitors 
battling to develop the pr eeminent system to tap 
the expanding global market for futures trading. 

A joint system would comhine the Merc’s GJo- 
bex mid the Board of Trade’s Aurora systems, 
resulting in 24-hour trading and order deliveries. 

As the exchanges have raced to develop their 
systons, industry experts said the use of computer 
terminals for buying and seffing futures contracts, 
could eventually replace physcal trading floors. 
The systems would allow traders around the wodd 
to trade Chicago contracts when those markets are 
dosed. 

Leo Melamed, special counsd and chairman of 
the executive committee at tbe Merc, said the 
decision by tbe arch-rivals to cooperate stemmed 
from “force of dicer lope.” He raid it was dear 
that having two systems would be “highly ineffi- 
cient and extremely costly for everyone." 


Mr. Melamed said he expects the talks win lead 
to an agreement within 30 to 90 days. 

The joint statement was welcomed by tbe Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission, a spokes- 
man said in. Washington. 

“We are pleased to see cooperation between the 
exchanges,* the spokesman said. 

The commission has already approved the 
Merc's Globes system, which tbe exchang e had 
said it would start using in October. The Board of 
Trade has not yet asked the commission for ap- 
proval to lanocn Aurora. 

the Board o^Tradef^ worltolargest futures 

market, and the Merc, which is No. 2, were rushing 

to sign qp other exchanges for their new systems. 

In recent months, for instance, tbe f u t ur es ex- 
change in Paris and the New York Mercantile 
Exchange had said they would join the Merc's 
Globex system. 

The Board of Trade’s system makes trading 
almost Eke a video game % using the graphics 
ability of an Apple Macintosh computer to simu- 
late a futures pit The graphic images recreate the 
current open-outcry system, in winch traders stand 
dose together in an octagonal trading pit, shouting 
boy and sell orders. 


Spending Rose 
1»1% in April 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — U.S. 
consumer spending shot up 1.1 
percent in April, the biggest 
advance in nearly a year, out- 
pacing a 0.4 percent increase 
m personal income, the gov- 
ernment reported Friday. 

The combination of a strong 
spending increase and tbe 
sluggish income gain pro- 
duced a sharp reduction in the 
personal savings rate, which 
dropped to 53 percent last 
month from a three-year high 
of 63 percent during the previ- 
ous month, the Commerce De- 
partment ciirf, 

The April increase in per- 
sonal income was the smallest 
gain since income fell 0.2 per- 
cent last November. Personal 
income had risen a strong 0 J 
percent in March and 1.0 per- 
cent in February. The rise 
would have been stronger were 
it not for decreases m farm 
subsidies, coupled with bonus- 
es for autoworkers 


The »d*nin Ht fration is counting 
on further growth in exports this 
year to spur domestic growth, with 
the continuing prosperity expected 
by the administration to bring in 
enough revenue to lower the budget 
deficit without the need to increase 
taxes. 

The decline in tbe first-quarter 
deficit, which was the smallest 
since the $25.7 hilHnn gap in the 
first quarter of 1985, would have 
been even sharper if not for a steep 
rise in oil prices, the department 
said. 

Higher oil prices drove the U.S. 
oil and petroleum-products import 
bill up try 18 percent, to S10.8 bQ- 
fiou. 

But nonoil-based imports also 
declined by $U billion to $1053 
billion, as 113. d«wimd for import- 
ed consumer goods and automo- 
biles declined. 

A wide range of exports rose, 
induing industrial supplies and 
materials, consumer items and 
business equipment. 

Nanagricuftural exports rose 5 
percent to a record $773 button, 
while agricultural exports rose 11 
percent to $10.9 billion, partly be- 
cause of large wheat and com ship- 
ments to the Soviet Union, the de- 
partment said. 

The deficit with Western Europe 
fell to $1.02 trillion, its lowest level 
since the third quarter of 1983, 
from $3.9 bflHon m the final quar- 
ter erf last year. 

The deficit with Japan, the na- 
tion with which the United States 
has the single largest trade short- 
fall, dropped S2J2 billion to $133 
bfitton. 


U.S. Business Lines Up 
For Consortium Cure 

Amid the Rush, Some Uncertainties 


By Evelyn Richards 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — American 
business has found a new cured! 
for fighting foreign competition. 

It is called a cons ortiu m, and it 
works on the principle that it is 
sometimes better to cooperate than 
to compete. 

The only dilemma is this: MD- 
Hons of dollars and a growing 
amount of industry’s top talent is 
being invested in these large-scale 
efforts without much aottd evidence 
that they witi wok. And those that 
have embarked down tbe consor- 
tium patii find themselves forced to 
rethink sane old notions about how 
to do business m America. 

But the uncertainties are not di- 
minishing ww OT tin mania The lat- 
est group was bom earin' this week 
wfaoi International Business Ma- 
chines Coro, American Telephone 
& Tdegrana Co. and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology an- 
nounced plans to cooperate m re- 
searching superconductivity. 

Since 1984, when a revision to 
tbe antitrust laws cleared the way 
for competing companies to engage 


in joint research, nearly 100 such 
ventures have been formed, pursu- 
ing research ranging from strongcr- 
but-lighter soda Bottles to ad- 
vanced geological techniques. 

And many more arc in the works. 
Currently, various Ugh-technokxy 

firms are crwiqHwtn p mrwnrTta for 
research in high-ddmition televi- 
sion, optoelectronics and X-ray lith- 
ography, a technology that would 
assist in making senacondnctors. 

In atmthw area, tbe manufacture 
of memory chips, a proposed affi- 
ance is bong considerea by an in- 
dustry trade group and will be cir- 
culated soon to companies. To 
make the (fiat fly, supporters fig- 
ure they would need 10 memba- 
companies, each wilting to commit 
at least $30 million in equity. 

The memory-chip proposal is 
unusual because it contemplates 
f ruining a profit— m&kin g j pint man- 
ufacturing venture — a step be- 
yond the researdHxtienled consor- 
tia f ormed to date. 

The underlying idea is that, by 
forming consortia, companies are 

See JOINT, Page 16 



'It is unfair of the 
press 9 to demand 
short-term 
results. 

Robert Noyee, chief 
executive of Sematech 
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We haven't seen 
anything to say 
this was a 
gung-ho idea. 9 
Colby H. Chandler, 
chairman, Eastman Kodak 


Ford Has Eyes on Jaguar 

Return 

CHICAGO — Ford Motor Co^ the most profitable UJS. auto- 
maker, may be interested in acquiring the British automaker Jaguar 
PLC, according to a newspaper interview with the chairm an of read, 
Donald E Petersen, published Friday. 

“Jaguar fits our standards," Mr. Petersen told the Chicago Tri- 
bune. 

“We must have an interest and a presence in Europe beyood what 
we have today,” he said. “We’re giving serious consideration to a 
series of actions in Europe.” 

The UJL auto giants have shown a growing interest in European 
automakers with sporty images. 

Ford’s string balance sheet has positioned the company to make 
acquisitions. The company earned $53 billion in 1988, the best in the 
UJS. industry, cm revenue of $925 bflbon. 

Jaguar's earnings and share price have languished; in cakodar 1988, 
netprofit £dl to £28.4 million ($44.9 mjffion) from £613 milHrc in 
1987, cm sales that rose £80 million to £1.08 bfltion. 

Ford already owns the British carmaker Aston-Martin, but talks 
with Fiat SA and Alfa-Romeo SpA are repented to have fallen 
through. 

Other ties between U.S. and European automakers include Chrys- 
ler Corp.’s interest in Alfa-Romeo, Lamborghini SpA and Maserati 
SpA, and General Motors Corp.' purchase of Lotus Cars. 
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EUROPHENIX Management Company S.A. 
Soti£t£ Anonyme 
R.C. Luxembourg B 26 126 

RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF EUROPHENIX MANAGEMENT CQMEABK&A. 






1. Tbe Bo«ti of Directors of Earopbeaac Mm^emeax CompanvSj\. 
hereby, by imnwruopj wzinen consent, decides to iottoduce toe following 
. amanbaenu to the Management Regulations of Eutopbemx Fund : 

- In 0 k second pmgaphef Ankfo 4 w replace tbe amency French 
Franc by Ecu. 

- la ihe second parigraih and in point c) of pangr^b 5 of Article 7 to 
replace Ibe currency French Fnmc by Ecu. 

- To change the third paragraph of Ankle 8 to read MfoU owt : 

’ The issue price is based on the net and value determined in 
* accordance wifo Article 1 to winch a mimnsuocf 6S9a shall be 
‘added of winch 05® wxQ be aBoealed to foe Fund to cover its 
-investing costs sod a xzsnimiim of 4% will be allocated to ibe Mao 
"sgemeui Company to cover Ibe costs of placing foe shares. However, 

*ibc Board nay decide, qL its discretion, not IP chaig e foe 05% 

'commission normally alkxsted to the Fond, on s ub s cri ptions which 
"exceed ECU 7.500.000.“ 

- In paragraph S of Article 8 to replace foe cnt re a cy French Francs by 
Ecu. 

- In pa ragr a ph A of Article 9 lo replace foe currency French F rancs by 
Ecu. 

and decides to adapt foe Prospe ctus accordingly. 

2. it" t^w iMiiiiMiiJyiiMiiHt iwiwii. s new prospectus which will 
include infoonalksi in its introduction relating to tbe oauBlkais and 
restrictions of sale of lbo Fund's s har e s in fee united Stales. 

These rwohaioas are subject to foe approval of tbe Luxembourg A u th o rit ies. 

Luxembourg, 9lh May. 1989. 

J. Pierson » j 

Scoeary General J 


BNP INTERBOND FUND 

SICAV 

22-24, Bodtvard Royal, Luxembourg 
8C Luxembourg B 30 395 

notice 

Holden of Units in BNP Inierbond Fund are informed that il was 
resolved at the Extraordinary General Meeting held on 17tfa April, 1989 to 
change tbe unincorporated mutual fund BNP Inierbond fund into an 
investment company with variable capital (6ori£te cTinvestiseemeat i capital 
variable). 

Articles of loco 
creation of two classes of 
In an annual dividend (2) 
amount of any distributions 

By decision of the meeting, all units outstanding have been 
converted into capital shares. The holders of such shares have the right to 
request conversion of their shares into dividend shares. Such conversion 
info dividend shares is possible until the date of distribution of the next 
dividend which k expected to occur on April 2nd, 1990. 

Shareholders who wish to obtain dividend shares must make written 
request for a Prospectus to the Bansue Nationale de Park (Luxembourg) 
S.A.. 22-24, Boulevard Royal or to BNP International Financial Services 
(Hong Kong) limited 43QS-22 Janfine House, 1 Connaught Place. Hong 
Kong. 


ition which were adopted provide for the 
(1) dividend shares which shall be entitled 
1 shares in respect of which the relevant 
be capitalised. 


Certificates m respect of units shall be 
certificates at the account ere of Banque Nati 

November 8th, 1989. 


against said share 
de Paris as from 


BNP Interbood Fund 

Board of Directors 
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Tables include ttie nationwide prices 
up to the dosing on Wall Street 
and do not reflect late trades elsewhere. 
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US. Futures 

Via The Associated. Press 


Sown 

HtOtl LOW 


Own Hlph low 


Season Season 

Ulnh I nui 


noon High Lew O" 5 * 0,0 


FEEDER CATTLE (CMEI 

44000 las.- amts per B. . 

OJO 7585 Aua 77 JS TT X KK 

SlO 75J0 SCO 77 JO 78.TO 77^ 

8100 75.70 Oct 7225 72M 77® 

8150 7660 NOV 7BjB 7275 7MS 

B3J5 77 JO JOT 79X0 79.T0 78X0 

77.75 Mar 7110 7125 7110 

£st Sales i J45 Prev. Sales U4S 
^.WOwaint. 1 1333 off MS 

HOGS tCMEJ 

T£L0Q01to.-eWlt5P*f (fc. 

5* 25 4250 Jun 4100 4115 47-® 

56JJ0 4520 Jar 4115 4125 42 JO 

jTj» 4125 AW 4110 4117 4500 

47J0 4080 Oct 4275 4275 423)0 

ES 3275 Dec 4460 44J7 44JD 

4370 Feb 4105 4130 «J0 

4277 Aar 44M 4«X0 4400 

i&n Jun CM OM 47 A0 


7732 -JO 
TIM —M 
77J5 —AS 
7M5 — %3S 
7192 —A# 

7125 —25 


■47X0 -40 
47.15 —IX® 
45J37 -1.15 
424)2 -75 
44.52 -J5 
4180 —.15 
44X0 —.17 
47 A0 -.12 


m 
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231k — Ik 

^15 

189k 

39%-% 

SEtS 

i% + % 
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2094 20% — % 
12 % 12 % — % 
23% 23% 

17% 179# + % 
sm 599k + % 
179k 179k + % 
7% 794 + % 

38 389k 

39 39% + % 

51% 5294+1% 
5194 52 + 94 

6% 4% + «k 
88% 8«9I + 1% 
259k 2SH- % 

25% 25% + % 
28% » + % 
51% 52%+ 9fc 
»% «* + W 
"9k 29k _ 

139k Wk— % 
2% 29k- M 
279k 3 + Ik 

32% 37% - % 
53% 54% + 1% 
76% 77 + % 

361k 36% + % 
1416 141k _ 

5% 5% + % 

19 19% + % 

35% 55% 

IS 15% + 9k 
6 % 6 % - % 
13% 13% 

% *tu + </■ 
21k 3% + % 

38% 39% + % 
13% 14% _ 

61 619k + % 

199k 199k - 9k 
30 30 _ 

29% 29% + % 
38 38% + % 

13% 13% _ 

34% 34% + % 
23 25 + % 

29% 30% + % 
13% 1394+ % 
32% 33% + % 
479k 49% + 1% 
1% 1% - Vi 

199k 19% + % 
34% 34% + 9k 
52% 529. + % 
14% 15 + W 

4% 4% 

29k 2% 

209k 20% + % 
499. 50 — 14 

0 814 + % 

2% 29k + % 
28U 28% + % 
Z7% 22%+ % 
16% 36% — % 
13% 131k— % 
(1% 52% + Ik 
7% H9k+ % 
1714 1794 
a% 49% + 14 
11k 1% - % 

8% 9% + % 

71% 79% — % 

MU 65 + % 

B9k 36%+ % 
MW 3B% 

2% 3% 

28% 29 + % 

169k 16% + % 
11% 11% 

19% 20% + % 
W. 99k + % 
1% 1% 

1894 1894 + 94 
189* 18% 

S3>4 33% + % 
109k 11 + M 

99k 9% + % 
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ATI 

AlzaCp 

AmTr-axp sc 

AmTrotOsc 

AmTr-on sc 

AmTr-arcsc 

AmTr-chv prm AmTr^ksc 

AmTr-fnaun 

AmTr-ma prm AmTr-s un 

AmTr-unpsc 

Baker NUcti 

ContMH 

CrwnCnPpf 

CurtlceBm 

Datarom 

Dillard 

EntPubn 

FlrsftadAm 

FIEmpIrSt 

GuardnBc 3 

KubelA 

HubelB 

LandmrkSav 

UlVernon 

Lvdan 

MIdlandCos 

NY Times 

PGE 2S4pfT 

PGE 196nfM 

Ravenlnd 

Sauthltapt 

Westoorp 
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BontbPly 

HUBCO 

Jetrenic ina 

PlcoProd 

PreshX) A 

PraaCapTr 

Seaport Cd 
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Financial 


Hoating-Raie Notes 



Certain offerings of securities, services or inrrx- 

esu in real estate published in this newspaper are not 
authorized in certain juxudictiom in which tbc internation- 
al Herald Tribune u distributed, indu c t ing ibe United 
States of America, amt do not constitute offennzs of securi- 
ties. services or inuscsis in dune jurisdictions, the Intenn- 

tjOIlal llH.MTrilmi|i.KiitTy.^.T F.|inn.ihi1i lynh.mftfff 

for any edvenbaueals for offerings of any kind. 


US T. BILLS OMM) 

ST million- pta of 100 PCt. 

7348 90A8 Jun 7146 9154 

93.13 SSA1 sen 9220 72J1 

92.71 9050 Dee 9228 92J8 

92A9 9025 Mar 72A3 9243 

9260 91.10 JUI) 

9240 91X8 Sep 

Est. Sales 6458 Prev. Sales 10561 
Prev. Day Open ini 22X33 off 1.179 
M YR. TREASURY (CUT) 
sioaom or in- ats A 32nds Of M pet 
96-11 89-9 Jun 95-14 95-25 

96-14 09-13 San IS-S 96 

96-10 91-T7 Dec 9S-29 +6 

9518 9517 Mar 

Est. Salas Prev. Sales 29341 

Prev. Dav Open Ini. 91 JDS off 341 


91A5 *1X1 —a» 

9218 9226 +X2 

9225 9228 +26 

9243 9243 +07 

9241 +JW 
9248 +09 


957 9522 +3 

9514 1528 +0 

9577 9531 +5 

96 +t 


Stock Indexes 


SP COMP. INDEX (CMC] 
point s an d c ent s 

32520 26280 JUT 32050 ffiX 32020 322A0 

32925 271 JD Sea 324X0 3Z7J0 324J0 3Z7JB 

33X30 23190 Dec 33060 33060 3294)0 33120 

33660 33230 Mar 33345 33345 33345 33150 

EsLSahM Prav.smes 36X47 

Prev. Day Own lnL1424ZT off 407 

VALUE LINE (KCBTT 
points and Cftnfci 

28560 wS Jun 28420 06.10 28420 285LTO 

2S820 21620 Sap 28830 290.10 28830 29020 

209 JW 2 TUB Owe . 29420 

38&SJ 28000 Mar 29820 

Est. Salas Prev. Solas 313 

Prev. Day Open Inf. MIS upl)7 
NYSE COMP. INDEX (HYFE1 
paints and cants 

1B1JB 14960 Jun 17865 18000 17075 179 JO 

18360 15X00 Sep 18125 18240 18X15 16990 

1B5J0 161.18 Dec 18425 18460 18425 18460 

18635 17020 MOT 18760 

Est. Solos Prev. Soles 4X93 

Prev. Da v Onan 1 nt. 


+\JS 
+UB 
+(6». ^ 
+138 ? 




London 

Conimodities 


SUGAR ** MB,h *- 
UL Dalian per metric ton 

» 249JM 24920 25430 24820 

249 JO 25030 254JB) 24840 

gee 24560 249 JO 25000 2SO00 

Mar 24X00 24460 248X0 24240 

May 242X0 242J0 247X0 Z47X0 

Am» 240J»243X0 N.T. N.T. 

Oct 23930 243X0 K.T. N.T. 

Volume: 3344 lots of 50 Ians. 
COCOA 

Swrltao per metric ton 
May 770 007 815 BID 

Jal 80S 009 835 800 

faP 814 817 848 815 

Die 854 OSS B85 854 

Mar 852 853 B76 B52 

May 852 854 880 854 

Jal 861 B70 895 060 

Vo luma: 17375 lota of 10 tans. 
GASOIL 

UJ. dollars per metric ton 

14X50 14325 144X0 1422S ■ 
142X0 14223 14250 14130 ■ 
AW 141 JO 141,75 14225 Ml JS ■ 


24930 25000 
250X0 25020 
245X0 249X0 
24X60 243JU 

WIMMlkl 

241X0 24X00 
24QB0 24X00 


BOO 815 
B18 820 

833 835 

876 877 

BN 078 
873 874 

884 885 


London Metals 


May 26 

Ctose Praviaea 

BM Ask BM «■* 

ALUMINUM (Hiatt Grade) 

Mian per metric tan 

gP°t 213003 214030 2165X0 2175X0 

Fwward 199000 1995X0 2015X0 2017X0 

COPPER CATHODES (High Grade) 

Hmtins par metric tan 

Wot 1596X0 1598X0 1614X0 1616X0 

Fwvnrd 1606X0 1607X0 1628X0 1629X0 

Starting nor metric tan 

SMS SMS ^5X0 

h?ckel 397,80 39100 mM 4aaso 

ponor* per metric tan 

_ . 12950 12750 129S0 13050 

Rjware 12150 12300 13600 12650 

UX. cents per troy nance 

Swt 519X0 522X0 S21XQ $24X0 

U3, Dollars per metric ton 

1SS IS&SS SS 3“S« 

Forward 1560X0 1570XD 157SX0 15B0X0 

Soarce: ap, 


Close 

Moody* lMODf. 

RmHwib 2J00630 

DJ. Futures 13268 

Com. Research 23221 

Moody’S ; base 100 : Dec. 31. 1931. 
p - preliminary; f - final 
Reuters : base 100 : Sep. W. 1931. 
Dow Jones : base 100 : Dec 31, 1974. 


Dividends 


PrevMH 

MMUfrf 

ZOWJO 

13274 


145X0 14535 
14X50 14X75 
143-50 14335 


Spot 

Commodities 


WMr/MoL CoeponNext BM AsU 

Cnt97Yw HNU01D0JB 

GrFonckrAuatTYwa 4% ]mb 100.1010060 


Inew/Mal. CoeKnHnd BM AIM 

l25!!fSi^.7 K* 1 IMS US ““ 

RHHnIEa) n 8MB 99J5 10835 

CrFmlM-MlEai) U SSwS 

1 Intv 92 Ecu 8% uu hoc mu 

Pparpl93epl97E0U 1 TM6 99J2 tlfl 

Mn%eMP6rpEai 7% . !*»«£ 

. ^ re»:Crmmsuisaw^tntBeaHMUd. 

London 


GomntMlities 


May 26 

Claw 

SUGAR MWl ^ ** <M» 

French francs per metric tan 
Aw 2390 2375 2306 2295 + ID 

Oct 2)70 2146 2 130 2165 + iff 

Dee N.T. N.T, 2Q7Q 2X90 — 5 

Mar 2042 2010 2005 2X18 —10 

May N.T. N.T. 2XCS 2010 -13 

*W N.T. N.T. 1.770 1.9K - 5 

E^vol : 6M lo ta of SO te g. Prey, actual sain: 
1383 lota. Oaen Interest: 14X85, 

COCOA 

French francs per 1 BO ko 
May N.T. N.T. 843 — Unch. 

Jly N.T. N.T. 855 - uSdC 

Sen N.T. N.T. 885 - Unch. 

Dec N.T. N.T. 900 — undl 

Mar N.T. N.T, 900 — uneft. 

May N.T. N.T. m - UtSl 

Jlv N.T. N.T. 900 — unch. 

JS 1 io tone. Prev- actual sales: 0 

lota. Open position: 4. 

COFFEE 

French frena per iw kg 
May N.T. N.T, 1360 U10 +EI 

Jlv N.T. N.T. 1341 1360 +5 

Sen 1,140 N.T. 1.190 1395 — 2 

N-T. N.T. 1,170 \,m + 2 

Jan N.T. N.T, 1.150 1,180 + 5 

Ntar N.T. N.T. 1,145 - + I 

May 90N.T. N.T. 1,140 — Utah. 

Sourer,- Baunede Commerce, 


Cemmedity 

»i?r ,b 

tosjweleormyHc/b 

Load, lb 
PrlntdoRi, vd 
Sliver, trey or 

Staef (Miietsl.tan 

Zinc, lb 
Sourer.- AP, 


May 26 

Compear Pec Amt Pay flee 

DWrHwHon 

MSA Realty Core Q .15 630 +3 

Increased 

F^5SMl rt §- 10 ^ $$ & 

§ - ra « is S 

Tedmitrellnc q w IS S 

Zenith Natl irtarnce O 31 8-14 7-31 

InttM 

AHontc Sseast Alrin _ X7 6-23 6 b 

Naveree Stack Split 
Conversion indwtrln Inc- l-for-3 

ti*mf [f|| 

JWJD 

TramCapUal Fna . JO A-12 66 

Stock 

Mercury Svg & Loan _ 4 PC 7-3 64 
Stack spot 

Abrams Industries Inc— 44ar-3 

Usual 

Amer Bankers Intur a .12 % (.a < ■ 

Arvin Industrie, 0 " < .n tx 

Oankof Boston □ ji 7.2 b 6.97 

BavBanks Inc g S M tS 


HS.Treasuries 


7-5 *«■ 

■,s-« 

^ S 

7-1 >1 

■» 38 

MB. .6-16 
■ +» »-2 

7 « ^ 

rt Wj8 

55- tS 

7S» +» 
-7-n-MJ 
MS « 
7-3 6-16 

m-H 

7-20 MO 

s.rs 

m h 


0X925 
134 
U8B5 
213X0 
035 
250 
536 

Jawnttbn 
itgj +anBttibUi 
285 1 -war Ml 


Dtacoaol Pm. 

BM Offer Yield Yield 
ASI 253 8J3 U7 

846 8X6 BM 

I* UD Iff U» 


Chase Sets Deal.’ ^ 
For Credit Cards 

The Associated Press V 

NEW YORK. — C-ase Manhftt* 


gw» . CUMat PttKint 

WteJ« it Alt Sw M See 
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BM Offer Yield Yield 

30-yr.lMmd 10223/32 10225/3! 861 866 

Soum:SaioiKoaBnnwrs. 
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NTT Profit Eases 5% on Flat Sales RepsolBuys Industrial Turnaround at ERI Yields Huge Profit Increase 

’mirvn ~ . v ^ fr0ni *>*» ago to 425.90 billion to have reduced its revenues by 86 Rrvh'oli i\St ***** industrial sector rose 23.4 percent narrowed to 585 billion lire in 1988 the group, after severe! years 

_ jUR.ru— z^qjpon letegraphft yen, NTT saidT to 87 billion ven in iqbjlsi)” «;h JJPf (Htl&iii \JFiM* ROME — Istituto oer la Ricos- to 12.88 trillion lire from 10.44 nil- from 1.35 trillion lire the vear be- laree losses, be pointed oat. 

Mr. Y; 
a factor 


**•■*& J? $? 


tt.?3 -\in a. 

P g S>J Jg* . 

p S’ & k 

frts S5 5? 


ai“ $r> S 
**si- s*} Sf 

5ir- 

35 p is 


jafsOS^ *» 


:; i Er%’ 

,-i«j I® 1^. 

Vc, Jja'&Uo. 

26 3£ £ s - fe 
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7 * ^o-CL-r^* srAftar!- 4 * 1 *"- 

&# Teleph one Corp., the Japanese Mr. Yamaguchi ^ > id that anoth- 
• 8? &» *, tdaotOT»nons gnu that is er factor behind the reduction in 

Jj? 5? St SIJSbL!?®** an- sate was the separation of the 

uj S Munced Fri da y a 5 2 ! percent de- data-commimications division 
** * chne in act profit, on flat sate, for from NTT in July 1988. 

**“£« fif** 3 * 1 )w. NTTs consolidated financial re- 

- .^TjadmLtum net profit suits, indwEng the results of NTT 

v S' Data Communication System 
5tl m § If 011 ! “ jy^L 60 *™ March 31, Corp„ which uniil last July was a 

8$ § § : J®® 243 - 24 h®wn yen the year division of NTT. showed total net 
SHj &} S? oeftire. income of 229 MEon yen. 

& g | Revenue eaaed^digWy to 5*5 NTT cut loog-di^ancc tele- 
,J3 85 S' — . phone raws hy ■» average of 10 
$ . Raw aits and robust compel!- percent in February 19^ md by 

^..^p^portion.yartacr. 


to have reduced its revenues by 86 ffrificJl /)t 7 
to 87 billion ydi In 1988-89,” -MJm (U*w3Kit 1/1* 

NTTs managing director, Stun- 

sukeKishida. rTVW^RR/ll* 

In the current year, the company * * Wvw«/f 
expects continuing competition to ^ 

tower ns revenue further, and js u . nDm „ . 

forecasting sales of 5*3 triDioo yen. e MADRID— RepsdSA, the big 
- 7~ _ a . . , „ . Spanish oil company, has agreed to 

,inST^^, e Sf C “? ,UCOn ' huy the British oil conoernCarless 
unuing rencaialaatwn of opera- Ltd. for £51.5 million ( 581.4 mil- 

H?? v* 31 curr « t PJS5* Hon) from Kdt Energy PLC, the 

shghdy to 435 btlhon yen in 1989- conianies said Friday 
90. But it forecast that net profit Krit „ ^ 

would decline to 223 billion yen Bnusb 

because of a heavier tax Wl ^ 


the latest finandal year. 

NTT said (hat parent net profit 
fefl to 230*0 billitm yen (JI.& bil- 
lion) in the year ended March 31, 
from 243.24 billion yen the year 
before. 

Revenue eased slightly 10 5*5 
trillion yen from 5.6otriutan. 

“Rate cuts and robust competi- 
tion in the market lowered our sales 


The AuoftaUJ ftra 


Bn ,x profits lam vfnr ” >rrr r r7,7.T 1".,"^ — Tbe company has been at pains «!»* wxb nmauung worn its 

«4nle us radio-pager fees have de- to emphasize recently the impact of £2123 million purchase of Carless 
OCT^Ha ruo ra m agu du . said m dmed by an average of II* percent growing competition on its profit- PLC earlier this year 

fromDecember 1988. _ _ ability, partly with a view to soften- Reosol called the acmiisitim. «a 


ny, is selling the refining and mar- 
keting assets remaining from its 


u^rtf.sr: jr m Sir 

^.■-*’.7^255^ S* 
___ 


comments to reporters. 

The conmany’s current, or pre- 
tax, profit dropped by 14J percent 

Britain Will 

Investigate 
Blue Arrow 

Reiaen 

LONDON — Britain’s trade and 
industry secretary. Lad Young, 
said Friday be had appointed in- 
spectors to investigate the affaire of 
Bine Arrow PLC, the world’s larg- 
est employment agency. 

The investigation will focus on 
the events surrounding a loan of 
£25 million (5398 rnilbon) by Blue 
Arrow to Chainlock Corp^ a com- 
pany associated with the property 
developer Peter de Savaxy. 

Blue Arrow said last month that 
it was studying ways of recovering 


NTTs competitors in the long- 
distance call "are estimated 


ing government pressure for fur- 
ther divestiture. 
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I only without authorizaiion of the 
company’s board. The loan, which 
carries zero interest, is secured on a 
development property. 

Last Friday, the founder of Blue 
Arrow, Anthony Berry, resigned 
from the board after Blue Arrow 
directors issued a rirctilar to share- 
holders saying they had not autho- 
rized the loan, made while Mr. Ber- 
iy was chid executive. 

Mr. Berry was replaced as chair- 
man in April by MitcheO Frcan- 
stein, the new dnef executive, after 
the revekrion at a stormy animal 
meeting that Blue Arrow had made 
the loan to a then- unidentified 
company. 


Ogilvy Loses Key Account 
As Maxwell Picks DMB&B 

United Press international 

NEW YORK — Ogilvy & Mather on Friday lost the 550 million 
Maxwell House coffee advertising account to its rival D’Arey Masius 
Benton & Bowles, the first defection since Ogilvy*s parent agreed to 
be taken over by WPP Group PLC of Britain. 

A spokesman for General Foods Corp„ the mafcer of Maxwell 
House, said the decision to shift the account to D’Arcy Marius after 
30 years at OgOvy was based on presentations pmde by both 
advertising a gen c i es, and bad nothing to do with WPP’s planned 
5864 million acquisition of Ogilvy Group » n n n ?mopri May 16. 

"The strategy recommendation that we saw from DMB&B” was 
superior, said Ken Defren, director of public affaire at General 
Foods, an unit of Philip Morris Qw . 

General Foods said other accounts it has placed with OgOvy, 
including Post cereals. Log Cabin syrup, Cod whip, Good Seasons 
dressings and some beverages, w31 remain with the agency and are 
hot under review. Mr. Defren declined put a value ou those accounts. 

“We amply got ouishot on a brand and we’re very disappointed,” 
said Ken Roman, chairman and chief executive officer of Ogilvy. ‘T 
have absolute confidence that the WPP agreement was not involved 
in the client's decision. " 

Analysts have previously speculated that the buyout of Ogilvy by 
WPP, which owns the J. Walter Thompson advertising agency, could 
result in client defections at Ogilvy. Indeed, Ogilvy, much at first 
resisted a WPP takeover, had enlisted diem to condemn the WPP 
overture. 

But analysts said Maxwell House’s declining market share among 
coffee products was probably a bigger reason lot the switch than the 
WPP takeover. 


Repsd called the acquisition “a 
mqor strategic move into the Brit- 
ish downstream market through a 
sound, established and profitable 
company with strong market posi- 
tions in its products.” 

In May, Repsol, Europe’s eigjhth- 
Uurgest petroleum company, carried 
out Spain's largest public share of- 
fering. The company sold 26.5 per- 
cent of its capital to nearly 400,000 
new stockholders in Spain, Europe 
and the United Stares and raised 
1 35 J billion pesetas ($1.14 billion). 

Gariess Ltd. is the holding com- 


ing Ltd. and Cartess Petroleum Ltd. 

Repsol said Cartes Refining re- 
fines North Sea gas at its Harwich 
(riant and processes naphthenic 
rich vacuum gas oils at its Old Kil- 
patrick plant in Scotland. 

It said the company markets and 
distributes products including sol- 
vents, naphthenic oils, while oQs, 
mud oils and white spirit. For all 
these products, Cartes is either the 
market leader in Britain or has a 
dominant position, Repsol said 

Carless Petroleum markets and 
distributes petroleum fuels and lu- 
bricants, including gasolene, diesel, 
gas oil, regular burning oil and pre- 
mium burning oil. 

It is the second largest indepen- 
dent petrol retailer in Britain, sup- 
plying 552 service stations — trad- 
ing mainly under the brand mw* 1 
Anglo — that account fa 1.2 to U 
percent of total British gasoline 
sales, according to a Kdt official. 
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7: an * Mr. Fromsteiii had replaced Mr. 

{'\£r 43 * > Benyas chief executive in a board- 
room coup in January after dis- 
agreements over Blue Arrow’s 
£ : \fi Sa S m a nagemen t of Manpower Inc. 

hi JHj “1 S Bio* Anew bought Manpower, 

> ;r J5 i?5 § which is based in Milwaukee, fa 
: t: Q ^ % $UbflEoninl987. 

■:= c Sane broken said at the time 
h f that Mr. Berry's loss of the execu- 
7. :a Sal ? tive P 0 ®* was P^dy to poor 
’ " share performance after Bine Ar~ 

row’s 1987 takeover of Manpower, 

L Indexes and controversy over the flop of a 
rights issue. 

-ir-; suers Mr. Ftanstein has said his plans 

for devdoping Blue Arrow indude 


Key among these challenges is 

sas:-— - — 

T” . nkd to open m 1993, Stena said 

The company went public m A spokesman fa Sea Containers 
1985 and rt currently has a market said thecomp^y was considering 
capteMon of about £240 mil- the t»d butSmed further com- 
lion ($3192 million). The company 

has about a 6 percent share of the In calendar 1988, Sea Containers 
world container fleet. posted pretax earnings of S85.4 

Tiphook said buying Sea Con- million on revenue of 5875 J nut - 
tamers' container-rental activities Hon. Total shareholders’ equity at 
would provide it with an excellent year-end was $483 3 million, 
opportunity for growth in the (fay- Tip book and £t»na said they 

freight container bu sin ess. The (tel were offering a generous price for 


would also let it expand into the Sea Couiamera. They said the fig- 
rdated area of tank and rrfrigerat- ure represents a 38 percent prey- 


ed containers. 

Stena said the combination of its 
operations with Sealink would Gro- 


om over the share pice of 536.125 
prior to Siena’s announcement on 
March 13 that it had acquired an 
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reorganizing die board and recruit- 
ing more nonexecutive directors. 


ate a group capable of withstand- 82 percent shareholding in Sea 
mg the competitive challenges fac- Containers. 


manne transport 


Following the March announce- 
ment, Stena and Sea Containers 


filed lawsuits against each other in 
U J. courts. Sea Containers has ar- 
gued that Stena violated securities 
laws by not giving the real reason 
fa buying the 8.2 percent stake. 

Stena has argued, meanwhile, 
that Sea Containers has engineered 
a deal with its subsidiaries to vote 
its shares illegally. 

Since the Stena announcement, 
two of its subsidiaries. Sea Con- 
tainers House Ltd. and Marine 
Container Life Insurance Gx, have 
acquired roughly 5100 miUiat of 
the parent company’s stock. 

Separately, Tiphook said Friday 
that it intends to recommend a fi- 
nal dividend of 4.85 pence per ordi- 
nary share for the year to April 30. 

It also said it expects pretax 
profit and earnings per share to 
exceed £17.5 milli on and 43.1 
pence, respectively. 
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PENSKE: Former Auto Racing Star Is Chalking Up Business Successes 
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stake was raised to 80 percent in July, 

Hie diesel engine company, which had been 
lasing $100 million annually as a subsidiary at 
General Motors Corp„ earned $16 mflfiou last 
.year on sales of 5840 million and is expected to 
doable its profits this year with sales increasing 
to nearly SI Whoa. Its share of the highway 
market, its most important maricet segment, bM 
risen to 10 percent from 3 percent 
- Hus reign of Mr. Penskehas been character- 
ized by a passion — sane Detroit Diesel work- 
ers describe it as a mania — fa dose personal 
contact with the operators of tag diesel- 
powered trucks, boats, generators and con- 
.struction equipment who buy the company's 
products. 

Since his arrival, Detroit Diesd managers 
have been expected to field late-night phone 
"queries a complaints from truck fleet owners 
■and to dispatch parts by private airplane, if 


Kod, the 
who was a 


oral manager of Detroit Diesd 
•year employee of GM. 
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than 2^00 customers and vendors to tour the 
Detroit Diesd factory in the Detroit suburb of 
-Radford to observe the changes and preview 
new products. 

Mr. Penske has also striven to defuse the 
tensions between former GM hourly workers 
represented by the United Auto "Workers union 
and management supervisors. 

- “Wehaa 1200 grievances when we todc over 
Detroit Diesel and last week we had 44 out- 
standing,” he said. “My goal is not to have 
•any." 

Former GM executives who stayed to work 
fa Mr. Penske are among those most im- 
’ pressed with the changes. 

“My impression erf Roger when he firct eame 
here in late 1 987 was one of a shallo w business- 
man who used his r e pu tation in racing to make 
thfng s happen in business,” said Ludvik F. 


But the seven weeks of negotiations leading 
to the sale of the Detroit Diesd stake convinced 
Mr. Kod that brains and hard work had mare 
to do with the success of Mr. Penske than his 
career in racing did. 

Mr. Penske inherited a mess. There wasn't 
an ounce of pride in this organization,” said 
James Williams , the dmimum of Golden State 
Foods in Pasadena, California, who first ^ visited 
Detroit Diesd in 1987 and is now a directa. 
“There were people sleeping on the job. They 
didn’t even like each otna-. 

From the outset, Mr. Penske attempted to 
win workers’ trust with such gestures as a prof- 
it-sharing plan that paid workers from the first 
dollar of profit, unlike the GM plan, which 
required profits to reach certain levels before 
workers were paid. 

Last year, Detroit Diesd workers were paid 
an average of 5800 each from a total corporate 
profit of 516 million. By comparison, GM hour- 
ly workers received average checks of about 
$254. 

Mr. Peruke also invited the Detroit Diesd 
work force to the Marlboro 500 race at Michi- 
gan Speedway, in Jackson, Michigan, which his 
company owns. 

“Everybody talks about team effort, but it's 
got to stan at the top,” said James Brown, shop 
chairman of UAW Local 163. “Penske has the 
ability to reach out to people that’s so impor- 
tant. We’ve got the best engine builders in the 
work! in this place; and they've never had a 
chance to talk to someone who would listen to 
them. Under GM, this place wasn’t going to last 
very long." 

GM diesd engines developed a reputation 
fa quality problems in the late 1970s and 
suffered a stem drop in market share. A joint 
venture with Deere & Co. was proposed, but 


Deere backed out of the deal in late 1987. By 
the time Salomon Brothers was hired to find a 
buyer, much of the work face was convinced 
that GM would dose the operation. 

“Morale was terrible,” said Jim Morrow, the 
plant manager at Detroit Diesd and a 20-year 
employee of GMs diesd business. 

That put Mr. Penske in a good bargaining 
petition. Although be has not disclosed what he 
paid fa a majority stake in Detroit Diesd, he 
dearly was able wrest same favorable conces- 
sions from GM 

Fa example, instead of buying 5160 snHkm 
worth of recently purchased machines fa pro- 
duction of the new Series 60 electronically con- 
trolled engines, Mr. Penske persuaded GM to 
lease the machines to him at a cost of 5500 an 
engine. 

As a result, an important fixed cost stayed 
with GM, reducing the pr e ssure on Mr. 
Penskc’s management team to raise sate inune- 
diatdy to cover the expense. 

Mr. Penske benefited by acquiring Detroit 
Diesd at a tune when die American economy 
was strong and from the popularity of new 
engine lines whose development had begun 
under GM. Sales have been higher than Air. 
Penske expected and the year’s production at 
the new Series 60 engine is already sold oul 

Not all of the changes have been welcomed 
by Mr. Penske’s employees. In his analysts of 
the manufacturing operations, Mr. Penske con- 
cluded he would be able to save up to 515 
milfion a year by moving a spare-parts ware- 
house from suburban Detroit to Canton, Ohio. 

That meant laying off several hundred UAW 
workers from the Detroit area and hiring 300 
new nonunion workers in Canton at slightly 
more than half the hourly union wage. 

UAW officials are now trying to organize the 
woken hired in Canton. 
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ROME — Istitwo per la Ricos- 
mxzione Indnstriak; or IRI, sharp- 
ly boosted its consolidated net 
profit to axotmd 13 trillion lire 
(about 5895 rmllioa) in 1988, the 
president of the Italian state- 
owned holding company, Romano 
Prodi, said on Friday at a board 
meeting. 

The figure represents a huge in- 
crease from the 177 billion lire con- 
solidated net profit reported for 
1987 and was in line with lRTs 
forecast late last year that its profit 
would increase to at Least 1 trillion 
tire. 

An IRI statement said that the 
group's industrial sector returned 
to profitability fa the first time in 
20 years, recoding a profit of 588 
billion lire, compar ed with a loss of 
375 billion in 1987. 

The gross operating profit of the 


industrial sector rose 23.4 percent 
to 12.88 trillion tire from 10.44 tril- 
lion. On the other hand, net finan- 
cial charges rose 14/4 percent to 
3.82 trillion lire last vear^rom 334 
trillion in 1987. 

Group industria l s e cto r turnover 
rose 113 percent to 5935 trillion 
fire last year from 53.01 triffioan in 
1987, while investment rose 16 per- 
cent to 10*6 trillion fire bon 9.10 
trillion. 

Banking profits also increased 
from the 739 billion fire recorded in 
1987. die company said, but gave 
no details. The latest results din not 
indude c ontinuin g losses in its steel 
sector. 

A large part of ibe improvement 
in the industrial sector’s perfor- 
mance was due to a fall in losses by 
the IRI unit, FLnsider SpA. the sted 
manufacturer that has since been 
liquidated in a restructuring; these 


narrowed to 585 billion lire in 1988 
from 1.35 trillion fire the year be- 
fore. IRI said. 

However, the results excluded an 
extraordinary 3,01 trillion Hre loss 
last year arising from the liquida- 
tion of Fmsider and the restructur- 
ing of the sted soda within a new 
company, Uva SpA. 

In August, Fmsider put five sted 
plants and a steel-products subsid- 
iary up fa auction. Proceeds of the 

sale were not disclosed. 

“An overall evaluation of the 
1988 results,*’ IRI said, “shows a 
positive development in almost all 
sectors of activity, although in dif- 
ferent ways, reducing the crisis — 
which is being overcome — to a few 
areas." 

Mr. Prodi said at the meeting 
that be was very satisfied with the 
performance; 1988 marked the 
third consecutive year of profit fa 


the group, after several years of 
large losses, be panted oul 

The IRI statement said that total 

group profit on a nonconsdidaied 
basis was around 135 triSkn lire 
last year. 

However, it said that the final 
consolidated profit figure would be 
lower than this, due mainly to the 
effects of sate of shares in Medio- 
banca SpA, which have affected' 
IRTs banking-sector holdings. 

This operation is expected to 
have had a negative impact on the 
consolidated results in the order of 
350 billion lire, it said. 

IRI. all but a fraction of whose 
stock is owned by the Italian gov- 
ernment, has approximately 400 
subsidiaries, involved in a wide 
range of businesses including aero- 
space, banking, engineering, tele- 
communications, sted and ship- 
building. 
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Japan Chip Makers to Boost Capital Spending 


Reuters 

TOKYO — Japan's six largest 
microchip makers plan to increase 
spending on plant and equipment 
by an average 22 percent in the 
financial year ending March 1990 
compared with a year earlier, 
spokesmen for the companies said 
Friday. 

Despite expectations of slower 
demand, the increase is unlikely to 
lead to the levels of excess supply 
that threw the industry into a de- 
pression and sparked a trade fend 
with the United Stales in the mid- 
1980s, analysts said. 

Instead, the spending, much of it 
targeted at advanced devices not yet 
don, will strengthen the 


Among other chip markers, Mat- 
sushita Electric Industrial Co. said it 
would raise spending by 4&2 per- 
cent to 76 billion yen, while Fujitsu 
Ltd. said it would increase spending 
by 33.8 percent to 87 bfflksi yon. 

“The intention is to bu2d for the 

graphically,”" another analyst said 
about tms year's investments. 
“They have a strategic necessity to 
get mare capacity in the U.S. to 
avoid trade friction.” 

Supply as measured in absolute 
memory bit capacity is mushroom- 
ing — output of one-megabit 
DRAMs will rise to 500 million 


chips in the current financial year 
from 220 million the year before, 
analysts estimated. 

But analysts are un worried be- 
cause the extra output will largely 
be met by brisk demand for chips 
for a range of new products such as 
digital televisions. 

Prices are likely to weaken, how- 
ever, due to slowing global macro- 
economic trends and the windi n g 
down of product cycles, Mr. Mur- 
rha of Baring Securities said. 

“We don't see prices cor 
but we do see a steady, t 
decline throughout the year, 1 ' he 
added. 


A standard one-megabit DRAM 
worth about 1,850 yea currently is 
likely to fall to 1,200 yea by year- 
end, analysts estimated. 

The orderly decline is in sharp 
contrast to 1985, when excess supply 
produced by overiy optimistic de- 
mand estimates sent prices plum- 
meting and sounded the death kndl 
for many of the US. chip makers. 

The ensuing trade friction led to 
the U-S.-Japan microchip pact of 
1986, and Washington later 
slapped sanctions on some Japa- 
nese electronics products to retali- 
ate for Tokyo’s alleged failure to 
honor pledges to open its market 


Japanese Steel Giants Post Surging Profits 


makers over South Korean and oi 
er competitors, the analysts said. 

“They are being very prudent in 
investing in the next generation of 
chips and I see no danger of a glut 
developing,'' said Tom Murtha, ana- 
lyst at Baring Securities (Japan) Ltd. 

The higher spending reflects the 
ever-rising cost of malting ad- 
vanced semiconductors and de- 
signing new ones. 

For example, building a new 
four- megabit dynamic random ac- 
cess memory microchip assembly 
line costs about $400 million, dou- 
ble the expense of the now-domi- 
nant generation of one-megabit 
DRAMs. 

NEC Corp- said Friday that it 
would invest $400 milli on to buQd 
a plant for four-megabit DRAM 
microchips in California. 

OveralLNEC said it would boost 
micFochin^related spending by 14.3 
percent utis year to 80 bmion 


percent 
($562 million). 


yen 


Reuters 

TOKYO — All five of Japan’s major steel concerns 
reported Friday that parent net profit surged in the 
year ended March 31, and three of thou posted record 
current profit. 

Company spokesmen attributed the hefty earmngs 
to strong domestic sted demand, higher sted export 
prices and the success of cost-cutting measures. 

The five also said they expect the rosy profit picture 
to extend through the current financial year, though 
not all offered earnings forecasts for the second half. 

Nippon Sted Corp. said parent net profit surged 
96.7 percent from a year earlier to 62.73 billion yea 
($441 J million) It also said current profit jump ed 158 
percent to 160.36 billion yen, while operating profit 
rose 85 percent to 23327 billion yen. Sales rose 112 
percent to 2.39 trillion yen. 

NKK Corp. reported parent net prefit of 42.01 
billion yen, 231.7 percent higher than a year ago. 
NKK’s current profit was a record 101.06 buhon yen, 
op 143 percent from a year earlier. 

Kawasaki Sted Corp. said parent net profit jumped 
a huge 541.5 percent from a year ago, to 44.37 billion 
yen. Its current profit was a record 94.47 billion yen. 


up 257 percent from a year ago. The previous record 
was 92.66 billion yen in 1979-80. 

Sumitomo Metal Industries Ltd. repotted that net 
profit surged to 55.22 billion yen from 122 billion a 
year earlier. Current profit was 87.47 billion yen, np 
from 16.02 billion yen. 

Kobe Sted Ltd. reported parent net profit of 2129 
billion yen in 1988-89, up 182-6 percent. Current 
profit was a record 47.19 button. The past record was 
46.63 billion in 1979-80. 

Strong domestic sted demand came mainly from 
the auto, construction and electronics industries, com- 
pany spokesmen said 

For the six months . 

forecast current profit of 99 billion yen and NKK said 
it expects 40 billion in current profiL This 
with 6123 billion for Nippon Steel and 44.: 
for NKK in the same period a year ago. 

NKK expects its first-half current profit to decline, 
since 14.4 billion yen of its 1988 profit came from 
equity sales. 

Kawasaki said it expects 25 billion yen in net profit 
in the six months to Sept 30, up from 22.76 billion in 
the same period a year ago. 
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JOINT: Despite Uncertainties, U.S. Businesses line Up for Consortia Cure 


(Continued from first finance page) 
able to pursue research that would 
be too costly for each company 
alone to undertake. But the most 
ambitious of the joint undertakings 
are so new that their effectiveness 
in producing new research and 
transferring It to member compa- 
nies has yet to be determined. 

“You cannot make an across- 
the-board judgment," said the di- 
rector of science and technology 
policy studies at the American En- 
terprise Institute, Claude Barfield. 
“One problem we have is they are 
so early.” 

Consortia supporters say that is 
exactly the point. American busi- 
ness is frequently criticized for be- 
ing too short-sighted, said Robert 
N. Noyce, chief executive of Serna- 
tech, the most-widdy known con- 


idely 

with 


sortium, formed with government 
iwriting to enhance the ability of 
U5. firms to make computer chips. 

Now that business is setting 
long-range goals, Mr. Noyce said, 
“it is unfair of the press" to de- 
mand proof of short-term results. 


As they attempt to build brie 
where there were once walls, 
consortia strive to put aside com- 
petitive instincts and craft new 
models for interaction. They have 
sought to meld corporate cultures, 
to set a mixture of long-range and 
short-range goals and to attract 
top-notch researchers. 

“From the time a kid gets out of 
kindergarten, he’s taught to be an 
individual," said Edward Miller, 
president of the National Center 
for Manufacturing Sciences, an 
Ann Arbor alliance. Cooperation, 
he said, is discouraged. 

Thai is one of the concepts busi- 
nesses are having to rethink. 

The prickly issue surfaced at Se- 
matech’s next board meeting, and 
the directors came up with a solu- 
tion reminiscent of encounter 
groups: trust 

“That’s what it came down to,” 
Mr. Kane said. Firms had agreed 
when they joined the consortium 
that they would protect the work of 
the group, and members realized 


they had to assume everybody 
signed it in good faith, he said. 

Finding the right people at the 
working level can be a challenge. 
The five-year-old Microelectronics 
and Computer Technology Corpi 
known as MCC had trouble at- 
tracting the top talent it needed 
from member companies. 

“In many cases management is 
reluctant to give up good people," 
said Joseph Boyd, an MCC director 
from Harris Corp^ a Florida deo- 
tronics company. As a result, only 
15 percent erf MCCs staff of 440 
are sent from member companies, 
compared to a much higher num- 
ber than had been expected. 

Serna tech avoided that problem 
by interviewing candidates from 
several companies for each job. 
“Companies didn’t want to be em- 
barrassed," Mr. Kane said, by hav- 
ing their candidates rejected. 

Member com panies have a lot to 
learn as well. They are only slowly 
understanding how to siphon tech- 
nology out of the consortia and 
bow to make trade-offs between 


spending on in-house and joint re- 
search projects. 

At times, Harris found that when 
its engineers at MCC were ready to 
return, they could not find jobs 
they wanted. In some cases, they 
stayed at MCC. “We missed the 
opportunity to get the individual 
back," hampering the technology- 
transfer process. Mr. Boyd said 

MCC officials say time is on 
their side, and note that some 100 
technologies have been tranrferred 
to member companies. 

Still, it is difficult to judge 
whether the investments wfll pro- 
duce comparable rewards. 

Eastman Kodak Co_, for exam- 
ple. joined MCC with high hopes. 
While it remains a member and a 
supporter, the payback to date has 
not met its expectations. 

“I was enthusiastic," said the 
Kodak chairman, Colby H. Chan- 
dler, dining a recent interview. “At 
this point I’m waiting to see the 
results. We haven't seen anything 
to say this was a gung-ho idea." 
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CURRENCY MARKETS 
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Japan Retains Position 
A s World’s Top Creditor 

Unucd Prat humcakmat 

TOKYO — Paced by active investment in stocks and real estate, 
Japan in 1988 re ma i n ed the world's top creditor nation for the fourth 
straight you; with net assets overseas exceeding $290 Union, the 
Finance Ministry reported Friday. 

The nrinutzy said Japan's net assets overseas at the end of 1988 
totaled a record $291.75 billion, an increase of S51 billion over the 
previous year. 

The ministry said Japanese overseas assets increased 37.1 pe rcen t 
to $1.5 trillion. Debts grew 41.1 percent to $12 trillion. 

The balance of $291.75 billion far exceeded the $168.9 Union in 
assets held by West Germany and Britain at the end of 1987. The 
1988 asset figures for those two countries have not yet been an- 
nounced. 

The ministry attributed the growth to active investment in stocks 
and real estate overseas, mainly by private corporations. 

Assets held by private finance firms increased by $18248 billion 
to $50226 bQfion, due mainly to increased earnings from short-term 



countries have taken such action in 
* 1* \ recent days. 


Britain raised rates on Wednes- 
•j * day to support the pound, while 
Switzerland announced Thursday 


francs, down from 6.7575. 

The pound rose to $1.5900 from 
SI .5800 on Thursday. 


Purchases of U.S. government bonds and overseas stocks by 
private investors gained $87.54 billion to $42722 billion, while their 
direct investment in real estate and new businesses overseas rose 
$3326 billion to SI 10.78 billion, the ministry said. 

It said government -owned assets overseas increased $12.42 billion 
to $55.57 billion as a result of expanding official devdopment- 
assistancc loans. 

The ministry said debts in short-term lendings by private investors 
increased $235.09 trillion to $765.17 UBion, while overseas invest- 
ment in Japanese corporate bonds and securities rose $88.68 billion 
to $245.89 biffion. 


■ that it would introduce a 


n * % commercial banks borrow from the 
£*>?!{ central bank on a very short-term 
* t; £ basis, using securities as collateral. 

1 h {.- Nevertheless, a number of an&- 

2 ft * ' ■ lysis felt that the Bundesbank 
^ might at tight 

c ^ ft “They have good arguments not 


Investors See Opportunity in China 

US. Analysis Hope Upheaval Will Bring New Openness 


■n £ jj 2: Monetary growth slowed to as 
? £ Sfi: annualized rate of only about 5 
« ^ percent in the first quarter of 1989 
i s’ §t. - from more than 7 percent in the last 
is \ 2 s quarter of last year. In addition, 
® ft ft f; west German inflation ampeared 
' 5 § to be under control. Provisional 

" J • figures for May, announced on Fri- 
i (. *• '■ day, showed as inflation rate of 3 

£ £ *. 1; percent, unchanged from ApriL 
>s ! *■ Moreover, the P 


’J £ • V Moreover, the Bundesbank often 
j £ !J £ tends to resist market pressure. It 
» S * i- most recently raised key rates by 
«.* ft ft fc one-half point in late April, when 
'» av|. the markets were least e xp e ctin g iL 
1 k k {- “The Bundesbank does not nice 

3 £ ft * ijd be forced by the marke t into 
^ u ia t . interest-rate changes," said Ste- 

4 iT:i. phen King, international econo- 
i au St mist with James Capd ft Co. 

4 Si At the same tune, some analysts 
^ k *■ felt the Bundesbank might lift rates 
" — a notch for open-market operations 

T in, early next week. The move is con- 
' : 5 £ l siderably less forceful than a shift 
!; ^ j*ji in the Lombard or discount rates, 
i :i». a™.' ...... 

V ^ n: 


NEW YORK — Political turmoil normally starts 
investors running for the exits, but some US. investors 
say China's present upheaval could eventually open 
the door to wider opportunities. 

“Business thrives best in an environment of openness 
and or H Ti m iimftBTifwi, and that' s Hlcdy to be tue out- 
growth of these developments," said Robert Goodwin, a 
Washington-based attorney whose firm, Goodwin A 
Sable, advises diems an doing business in China. 

He and others are optimistic that the eventual 
changes prompted by the month-long student protests 
in Seqzng win lead to more business opport uni ties in 
China and less bureaucratic red tape. 

Latest developments in China suggest that V rr*mer 
Li Peng and Deng Xiaoping, the country’s supreme 
leader, have gained influence; while Zhao Ziyang, the 
communist party chief who advocated more rapid 
democratic sad economic reform, appears to havelost 
the power struggle. 

By and large, foreign investors would rather see Mr. 
Zhao prevail, but even if Mr. U emerges victorious, 
China is unlikely to reverse its development program 
and sever commercial ties with the west, rfn«« ex- 
perts said. 

“Even if the hardliners take over, it won't get 
worse," said Marie van Fleet, director of Asia-Pacific 
affairs at the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

“The open-door paHoy, in economic terms, has the 
aHegjance of virtually all the factions. China's leaders, 
regardless of their political cast, know they need 
Western technology, he said. 

A businessman whose firm is helping to develop 
China's petrochemical industry said: "We’re hopeful 
that what this wiH amount to is a change to the taster 
pace of economic reform of the nrid-lJ&Os.” 


The big risk to investors is that the current turmoil 
will provoke a violent government crackdown. 

Hanh reprisals against the students and widespread 
human-rights violations could lead to the suspension 
of U.S. economic audits toward China's development, 
said Andrew Brick of the Heritage Foundation in 
Washington. 

But so far, there is little sense of panic in the 
Western business community. 

“I don’t know of anybody who's talking about 
pulling people out permanently or shifting investment 


pulhng people out permanently or shifting investment 
plans,* said Mr. Goodwin. 

In recent weeks, a few foreign films te mporari ly 
relocated officials in Hong Kong, while others shut 
down plants because the massive demons trations in- 
terrupted public transport 

Chrysler Corp.’s fatuity outside Beijing was dosed 
last Tuesday because the employees could not get to 
work, but now "60 percent to 70 percent ire showing 
up, on foot or by bicycle,” said John McCaatflcss, a 


While roost business i 
China will lead to a more 


x the upheaval in 
efficient economy, 


ever-cantious bankers are less san guine. 

"Business and banking don't do weQ in periods of 
tnmxnl and history bon that out," said Richard 
Ramson, chairman and chief executive of Security 
Pacific Corp. 

“If the problems in Chirm d which some call a revdu- 

tkm, are of a short-term nature, then the effects will be 
short term. While trade and investment may slow, as 
soon as the trade is dear, business win pick up and go 
an as before." Mr. Flamson said. 

"But if it should continue and involve militar y 
dashes with a civilian population, then businesses 
would reassess their relationship with Chinii to see if 
the risk-reward ratio is still favorable," he 


VferM Stock Mntete 

Via Agence France Presse Casing prices in local currencies. May 26 



EUROBONDS 

BY CARL GEWIKTZ. 

N THE IHT EVERY MONDAY, 
PLUS AN EXCl-USVE LISTING OF 
2000 EUROBOND PRICES 
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SPORTS 


Astaphan Taped Drug Talks With Runners 


By Michael Janofsky 

New York times Service 

TORONTO, — On Jan. 27, 
1988, Dr. George Astaphan secret- 
ly taped telephone conversations 
with Ben Johnson, the Italian 
sprinter Pierfrancesco Pavoni and 
AngdLa Issajcnko, Canada’s best 
female sprinter, in which they ac- 
knowledged using the anahoKc ste- 
roids be had given them. 

The tapes were introduced as ev- 
idence late Thursday in the Cana- 
dian government inquiry and were 
played over large speakers daring 
Astaphan's second day of testimo- 
ny. 

Astaphan said he decided to re- 
cord the athletes? voices to protect 
hhnsd f against a situation that, at 
the time, seemed unlikely: If one of 
the athletes were caught using 
drugs, he or she might deny in- 
volvement and try to blame some- 
one else for the positive test 

In the recording of Astaphan’s 
conversation with Johnson, the 
first of four recordings he made 
that day, he asked Johnson, “You 


haven’t used any of the white stuff, 
the steroids, since December?" 

His concern, Astaphan told the 
inquiry, was that Johnson stop in 
time to pass a drag test at an indoor 
meet in January. 

Johnson replied: “Part of it, 
yeah." 

Thai Astaphan asked: "When 
did you last do it?" 

Johnson said: “A long trine ago " 
Moments later, Astaphan testi- 
fied, he made and taped calls to 
Pavoni, who had come to Cana d a 

to train under Charlie Francis, who 

was coaching Johnson, and Issa- 
jenko, who also trained with Fran- 
cis, and Francis. 

His conversations with both the 
athletes and Francis included a dis- 
cussion Of steroids, a subject with 
which all of them sounded entirely 

familiar 

“Can you bring with you the 
stuff for the next month?" Pavoni 
asked Astaphan on one tape. 
“Also, can you buy the needles be- 
cause I have only three." 

The recordings also included an 


From, Indy (vroooom), live 

The Associated Press 

“This is Hy Low, bringing you the action from the old Brickyard 
(vrooooom, screcece tch). And here to analyze the race for you is a 
man who’s bounced off a few walls himself: Rod Axle." 

“(Vrooooom) speak up Hy, I can’t hear you.” 

“Wow! Look at them go, fans (vroooom). That red car seems to be 
drafting on the blue and yellow car (whoooosh). And hoe comes the 
leader. Rod. Can’t make out who it is . . 

(We interrupt this broadcast to explain that what you could be 
listening to is the radio coverage of this Sunday’s Indianapolis 500 
auto race. Why anyone would listen to the Indy 500 on the radio, 
other than to hear the rin g in g of “Home in Indiana,” is hard for 
some people to comprehend. 

(Once “Gentlemen, start you engines,” is intoned, that’s mainly 
what yon hear engines. 

(Tins year’s race will be carried by 1,200 radio stations in the 
United States and Canada. There also will be worldwide coverage on 
Armed Forces Radio, and overseas civilian listenership could be 
considerable, with several Grand Prix driven in the race. In the first 
two rows are Emerson Fittipaldi of Brazil and Jim Crawford of 
Scotland, while the field also includes Teo Fafai of Italy, Arie 
Luyendyk of the Netherlands, Dary Daly of Ireland and Bernard 
Jourdain of Mexico.) 

“Now fans, we’re going to switch down to Gasoline Alley, where 
our Victoria Lane is talking to the chief mechanic for Leadfoot 
Jones, who's just had a costly pH stop of 42ft seconds." 

“Ladies and gentlemen (vrooooom) here’s Wrench Roberts to tell 
us what wrong with Leadfoofs car." 

“Well Victoria, the car had a bad gearbox, and I had to get there 
with couple of handfuls of grease. That seemed to do the trick 
(s crecece tch. craaash)." 

“Back to you, Hy. I hear there’s been a crash on turn two ... ” 

(We interrupt again to note that there will be a special Spanish 
language broadcast Actually, Hy Low and Rod Axle could handle 
it too. Vrooooom sounds the am in Spanish as in English.) 


expletive-filled conversation with said, that prompted him to tape the Charlie or myself would take the 
Frauds and matter-of-fact discus- tel ephone conversations. rap." 

sion about steroid dosa^s with Is- In Rome, Astaphan said, he con- “Then I decided,” Astaphan told 
s ^' en ^°- fronted Johnson about all the over- the inquiry, “that before I got too 

Francis and Issajenko had previ- the-counier substances be was buy- deep in the swamp with alligators, I 
ously testified in elaborate detail mg — “creams, rubs, things with would tape-record tire conversa- 
about their involvement with per- foreign labels." trims." 

formance-enhandng drugs. John- “You do not understand what ■ Povraii falls Taw False 
son, who is expected to testify next may be in these things," he said he ■ Fxnm .tails ape 

. 1 ■ J Mi t «J, « U* iuwk wuugii, . . . Pnmm m o wnttm Watement 


rap. 

“Then I derided,” Astaphan told 
the in quiry , “that before I got too 
deep in the swamp with alligators, I 


isii 


mg — “creams, rubs, things with would tape-record tire conversa- 
forrign labels.” trims." 

“You do not understand what ■ Pomni rails Taw FaW 


nnance-ennancmg drugs. JQtm- “You do not understand what a p—™,: r*|l- T W False 
n. who is expected to testify next may be in these things," he said he ■ £ av(HU tails ape 
month, hasdemed “knowingly" to id Johnson. “Tbey^ night inter- 
^ fusing perframance^mhanong wi to the testojg 

Within 13 months of the Seoul spending, ^jah, but Charlie or SSS 
lympics, Astaphan spent mcreas- you wffl take the rap." p™** reoorted from 


Olympics, Astaphan spent increas- 
ing amounts of Iris time with Fran- 


cis and the athletes be trained, do- much," Astaphan told the inquiry, 
signing and monitoring their drug He said it began to sink in later, 
P r °8 rains * after Pavoni told him. “You should 


hi win taxe me rap. sociated Press reported from 

I dido t let that sink m too ^ an 
uch," Astaphan told the inquiry. “I want to confirm I never asked 



He said it began to rink in later, to use steroids," Pavoni said. “I 
after Pavoni told him, “You should only took injections of vitamins. 1 


But be began to sense potential be a little more protective of your- passed dozens of anti-doping tests 
trouble, he said, after a con versa- self. The word going around the ... I am surprised that the Canadi- 
tion with Johnson at thrir hotel in track is that if an athlete got an inquiry allows everybody to give 
Rome during the world champion- caught, he would deny he ever took out false reports.” 
ships, and after similar con versa- steroids." About the alir^A taped conven- 

tions four months later in Toronto Astaphan testified that Mates- sation, Pavoni said that “I really 
with Pavoni and Waldemar Matus- zewsld Witold him the same day want to hear it, because it’s all 
zewski, a physical therapist who that according to “a rumor at tire made up. I never talked of steroids 
worked with Francis’s athletes. track, if an athlete were caught he in my life. It’s a monstrous con- 

It was thpw «nHrc Astaphan would deny taking steroids and spiracy/ 


self. The word going around the ... I am 
track is that if an athlete got aninquii 
caught, he would deny he ever took outfatse 
steroids." AbooJ 

Astaphan testified that Matus- satrim, 1 


P'>3ar?ia 

Italy’s Pavoni: ‘AD made op.’ 


Doctor Denies Using Animal Steroid on Johnson 


The Associated Press 

TORONTO — Doctor George 
Astaphan mrinterf Friday that the 
steroid Much caused sprinter Bai 
Johnson to be disqualified from the 
Olympics was not the same one he 
first put Johnson on in 1985. 

“What they got from me was 
furazabol." Astaphan said on his 
third day of testimony. 

Commission counsel Robert 
Armstrong, in his last questions be- 


fore cross-examination of the doc- 
tor began, asked about “the over- 
whelming inference" that the 
steroid tire doctor admitted provid- 
ing was actually stanozoloL 

The inquiry’s analysis of 12 bot- 
tles, from tire steroid supply that 
Astaphan said was furazabol ob- 
tained f r o m an Fast German nthlwti- 
in 1985, showed that h was stanozo- 
lol and tmri the components as 
tire veterinary drug Winstrd-V. 

Astaphan said the 68 vials of in- 


jectable Winstro! V he got from a 
local pharmaceutical company were 
taken to Iris native Caribbean iriasd 
of Sl Kitts for veterinary use. He 
repeatedly denied that the steroid he 
admitted last injecting Jctauson with 
on Aug. 28 was stanazdoL 
Astaphan testified Wednesday 
that the 48 bottles of furazabol he 
obtained in the fall of 1985 were 

martin in Japan , hm Ar ms tr on g arid 

the Japanese company named did 
not matw- injectable furazabol. 


Earlier, Astaphan said clandes- 
tine laboratories that produce cus- 
tom steroids exist in the United 
States and Canada. 

He also discussed drugs that 
could TTtask steroids from testing, 
inrinrftng ra rmsrnifi c, which be 
called “the golden boy of them aH.” 

“The labs are a couple of years 
behind the athletes," Astaphan 
said of tire testing facilities’ ability 
to overcome tire masking agents. 


Lewis Leading Boycott Attacking U.S. Track Body 


The Associated Press 

HOUSTON — Cad Lewis and 
other U.S. Olympic medalists in 
track and field disgruntled with 
The Athletics Congress have said 
they will boycott the national out- 
door rhampiryncTiips next ipppth- 

“We cannot continue to be put in 
this position because the TAC is 
WTlnig track in America," Lewis 
said, referring to the governing 
body for all U.S. trade and field. 
“They are holding back funds, they 
are misappropriating situations 
and making it very difficult for ath- 
letes to compete here." 

The six-trine Olympic gold- med- 
al winner added: ‘^They’re taking in 
a lot of money and giving out very 


little and then asking all the ath- 
letes to continue to go." 

Lewis said he would like TAC to 
set up a plan to pay the top 10 
athletes in every event, instead of the 
current process cf paying anhr about 
10 to 15 mdnritng Himself, 

while “everyone else gets clogged.” 

He added that TAC has ar- 
ranged a profitable television pack- 
age with Turner Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, but that it is “failing to give 
any more than 15 to 20 percent of 
that money to the competitions, so 
the meets cann ot function.” 

“Whereas last year they were 
able to get local sponsors, they can- 
not get local sponsors anymore be- 
cause of this TV package." 


He said that boycotting the June 
T5-17 meet at the University df 
Houston is tire only way athletes 
will be heard. 

“The only way that we have to 
take a stand and to get the TAC to 
start listening to the voice of the 
athlete is to boycott competitions. I 
fed it’s very unfortunate became 
this is my hometown and I want to 
compete here." 

Pete Cava, a spokesman for 
TAC confirmed that Lewis and 
Joe DeLoach, the Olympic 200-me- 
ter gold medalist, would not be 
competing in the championships. 

“If they choose not to compete 
that’s thrir right," he said. “Carl 
Lends will onlv hurt Htnuelf in the 


long run and the same for Joe De- 
Loach." 

If the athletes boycott tire meet, 
they will not be able to qualify fere 
the World Cup competition in Bar- 
celona in September, Cava said. 

FTpwriftH to join Lewis in boy- 
cotting tire meet are Olympic 400- 
meter gold medalist Steve Lewis 
and silver medalist Danny Everett, 
110-meter hurdle gold medalist 
Roger Kingdom, women's high- 
jump gold medalist Louise Ritter, 
sprinter Evelyn Ashford and mid- 
dle-distance runner Steve Scott. 

“We’re boycotting became we 
asked to discuss these problems 
with TAC and TAC refuses to sec 
os," Lewis said. 


SIDELINES -M . 

Faldo, Woosmam Lead European 

VIRGINIA WATER, England (AF) — Fonna wmiren 
and Ian Woosnam shot five-under-par 67 Friday to share the * 

the first round of the European PGA Gpipfansfom. : 

Faldo, playing in Europe for the first time smee ms Masters . 

April, had seven birdies in his round on . the 6^45-yard Wentwortifl» - 
course that is a dart watt from Ms home. Wopsnson, tbcdcMSfe; 
(*h flf pnirHi from Wales, did not record a bogey despite nreoasBjnji; - 
putting that isduded misses on eight putts of 12 feet 0^rneters) odg:?- 
Australians Craig Parry and Brett Orite and Paul Gary (rf Bniinnm'. 
68. European money leader Severiano Ballesteros of Spam andBemhsrS 
ifl'ngw of West Germany, both former winners of the title, were at .73T 

Cape Horn Sailing Record Falls Again 



SAN FRANCISCO (AF) — The crippled trimara n Great American 
sailed through tire Golden Gate on Friday, breaking a ihraHnroriwkL . 
New Yrak-to-San Francisco sailing record by three days after an exhaust- 
ing 77-day. Fri^Cantfdi 

and crewman StereFeocngill, 37, cf Newport^ RhodelSnd, saffing stogy 
in Ifflt monring winds, received a raucous grcetingirom a fleet of feasp-. 
that met thrir 60-foot (18-meter), 12,000-pamd (5,443-k3ogram) vesa^t"^ 
They had edmsed the 80-day, 20-hour record set Feb.. 12 by Wages'* - 
Luhrs’s sloop. Thiureday’s Child. The Great American was the Jast ngi , 
series of boats that have tried this year to break tire 135-year-old record 
set by the American dipper, Flying Cloud, winch took 89: days io 
comp lete tire voyage around Cape Horn in 185A - 

Worry Not, England, the TMSls 

oneqf the greathtsti rations of the British agrnnay « 

It had been reported in the press that tire BBC was going tqfintfSfc. 
continuous ball-by-ball commentary after the 1990 seasoc wfaea ihe'Bffi 
loses its Radio 3 med i um wave band and movessports coverage to RkS$*. 

But Patricia Ewing, controller of Radio 5, said that tire TcstjMatfch 
Special “win be given the same air time, sun or ram, as it alwaysl«beeu. , ‘ 

Argen tina in Team Gjp Tennis Final 

DUSSELDORF — Argentina beat O ec h os to vakia^ on Friday and 
with a 3-0 reared gamed the final of tire World Team Cup tennis tourna- 
ment. Its opponent in Sunday's wfll be derided Satu r day, when West 

Germany plays the United States fere the top place in the Blue Group. : . 

Sweden edged Australia, 2-1, Friday to finish second, ai2-l, in the Red 
Group. Australia finished third at 1-2, with wialess Czechoslovakia IwU 

For the Record '.V»L' r 

Jay Dot Blake shot six-under-par 66 Thursday far a rate-shot kadrakx 
Mike Htilbcrt . in the first round nf tire Atlanta Golf Classic BobBastaaffll, , 
Russ Cochran, Dan Pooky and Dave Rnmmefls were at 68. ■ 

Viadrestar Janovsky, the Soviet boxer who hopes to turn profcs-iohal, * 
lost a ax-round amateur light middleweight bool in Sydney vbasl&ks ■/, 
outpointed Thursday night by Australia's Grahanre Cheney, tire hikttjre . 
beat for the gdd at the Seoul Olympics. \ 1 l y 

f >m«r Pednetti Switzeriand has been fined 3,000 Swiss francs (SL’pu) 
and given a 10-mmute time penalty far testing poritive for as wifefr : 
Bed banned drug after Tuesday’s second stage m theGirtufltaEafefSe 
race. - ' 

SHidkato Espofla Com America of Spain said Friday it wbuldim&^tlie 
America’s Cup competition in 1992. y .y fAP) - 

Quotable 

Rob Ramage of the Calgary Flames: “You have to play in places ^ 

Birming ham and Denver to appreciate how important hockey is m 1 " 
Calgary, in Canada. The pasaon.- - . — . (A£) 

Fred Lynn of the Detroit Tigers, having foaled a pitch off his knee: 
“Best ball I’ve hit in five weeks." (AP) 
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THE SYMBOLISTS 

By Michael Gibson. 192 pages. $85. 
Harry N. Abrams Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10011. 

Reviewed by Joseph Fitchew 

T HIS beautifully produced art book 
showcases fin-de-sifccle “deca- 
dence,” a luxuriant spiritual hothouse 
that has not enjoyed great critical esteem 
in this century. 

With its Lavish illustrations and the 
author’s sympathetic account, this vol- 
ume provides an exceptional tour 
through the milieu of minor art that 
influenced the agenda and tone of much 
greater art, from van Gogh. Munch and 
Klimt to the Surrealists, Kandinsky and 
even the Abstract Expressionists. 

The Symbolists were less a school than 
a nebulous state of mind that was perva- 
sive in Europe from about 1885 to World 
War L Even better known than its paint- 
ers were its literary adepts: Mallannfe, 
Rilke, Yeats. Richard Howard, the poet 
and translator, explains the Symbolists 
as pursuing a romantic notion of “unity 
of being, and the rapturous acceptation 
of experience, wrought up in this single, 
ecstatic apprehension." 

Symbolist painters carried (he Ro- 
mantics’ quest to new realms of imagina- 
tive suggestion: Gustave Moreau, Odilon 
Redon and Puvis de Chavannes in 
France, the pre-Raphaehtes in Britain, 


DOONESBURY 


mreHOuse, s 
OMLOFFI&! 


BOOKS 


Fernand Khnopff and William Degouve 
de Nuncques and L6on SpiLaert in Bel- 
gium and JanToorop in the Netherlands. 

The Symbolists are usually categorized 
by stressing thrir em nhink on dreams 
and their reliance on allusion and luxuri- 
ant decorative forms. This approach is 
handy far historians, enabling them to 
distinguish, at tire breakup of Impres- 
sionism around 1885, two departures: on 
the one hand, the neo-Impresaonists and 
Seurat, who pursued C&zanne and Degas 
in seeking perfect representation of the 
physical world; and on the other hand, 
tire Symbolists, who sought through 
painting to express revolt against reality 
— in a poet’s words, “to dothe the idea 
in a sensitive form." 

Fortunately, this didactic approach 
does not cover all the Symbolists’ work, 
and the further Symbolist artists strayed 
from the self-imposed task erf illustrating 
spiritualistic doctrine, the better thrir 
painting tended to be. Imagination, not 
theory, informs the finest Symbolist 
works: Bdcklin’s dread-filled “Isle of the 
Dead," Munch’s misogynist icoos of 
deadly madonnas, Basra’s m ghtnmri<h 
carnivals and, even more astonishing be- 
cause so less well-known, Degouve de 
Nuncques’s troubling nighttime bouses 
(eerily foreshadowing the work erf Ms 
fellow Belgian Magritte) and toe aston- 
ishingly work of SpiUaKt, such a bold 
stylist with color that his canvases are 
nearly abstract. 

These painterly achievements erf the 
Symbolists emerged most dearly in the 


group known as tbe 'Nabis, a Parisian 
niche of painters in toe 1890s that includ- 
ed Pierre Bonnard and the young 
Edouard Vuillard. Most of thrir work, 
instead of being easel paintings, emerged 
as prints, stage sets, posters. Its strongly 
decorative thrust (which would flower in 
Art Nouveau) shared the Symbolist goal 
of finding a visual language to express 
the link between the visible world and its 
invisible meaning. The Nabis, working 
with the ephemera erf Parisian Hfe, devel- 
oped a witty way of evoking mood that’ 
has survived better than the often heavy- 
handed alleg ori es erf Puvis de Chavannes 
or the p re- Raphael ites. 

Mkhad Gibson, who has reported on 
art for toe International Herald Tribune 
since 1967, finds that the Symbolists are 
ripe for rediscovery. Going beyond occa- 
sional aspects erf their work that today 
strike us as mildly absurd (for example, 
naively anti-historical recreations of Bib- 
lical scenes or a pedantic etosesaon with 
sin and decadence), Gibson finds that 
Symbolist art’s “pervasive strangeness 
expresses a psychological torment." The 
Symbolists, he writes, were a reflection of 
— and revolt against — the social and 
intellectual breakdown in the cities of 
industrial Europe. 

An advantage of his approach is the 
recognition that Symbolism, like indus- 
trial crisis, was a Europe-wide phenome- 
non. and Gibson’s book reveals the 
splendor of central and eastern Europe 
artists that have been too little appreciat- 
ed, such as Frantisek Kupka, tire Czech. 


BRIDGE 


By Alan Truscott 

S OME stars of the future gathered in 
Memphis recently for a special event 
to select one pair fra World Champion- 
ship play. The winners, with a last-round 
surge, were David Rowntree and Mi- 
chael Klein. They have had the benefit erf 
training from Lynn Deas, whose team 
won the Women’s Trials and will go to 
Australia in September for world play. 
Rowntree and Kirin go to England m 
July for toe World Junior Champion- 
ships. On the diagramed deal, KJexn, as 
West, found the right defensive proce- 
dure against five clubs doubled. If he had 
led a routine spade, careful play would 
have let South succeed. He would have 
ruffed in dummy, led a diamond to the 
ace and ruffed another spade. A heart 
lead to the queen would have allowed 
another spade ruff, a diamond raff and a 
final spade raff. Tins would have set up 
East for an endplay when a trump was 
led. Klein led the diamond king, spoiling 
South’s timing far that endplay. South 
still had a chance by following that plan. 
He won with toe diamond ace, ruffed a 
spade and led a heart to the queen. Now 
Kirin made the important play of un- 
blocking the heart jack. South could not 
avoid the loss of two heart tricks and a 
dub. But if West had not got rid cf the 
heart jack, he would have eventually 
been endplayed. South would have cross- 
ruff ed as much as he could and then led a 
trump. East would have been able to lead 
a made, but South would raff in du m m y 
ana a low heart lead would make West 
regret that be had to win with tire jack. 
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SPORTS 


Flames Win First Qiampionship 
In Tense Contest With Canadiens 


Complied by Our Staff From Dspauhtt 

MONTREAL — Not tradition, not place, 
not sentiment, and not even the tad t patent the 
Montreal fimmiiwn had held an gemny where 
defease was the star have stopped the 
Flames Iran winning their first Stanley 
championship. 

The Flames, as they learned to do in the final 
of the National Hockey Leagne's championship 
playoffs, nursed a one-gpal lead most of Thurs- 


STANUSY CUP: GAME 6 


^ ^ Gaipey, left; Mike Keane, center, and Eric Desjardins watched in dejection as the final seconds of the game ticked oft. 


day night’s game at the Forum, then held off a 
desperate thud-period charge by the Canadiens 

to end the series with a 4-2 victory. 

The Flames won the series, four games to 
two. A1 Maclimis, the first defenseman in NHL 
isstory to lead in playoff scoring, won the Conn 
Smythe Trophy as the most valuable player in 
the playoffs. He had 7 goals and 24 assists for 
31 points. 

The Flames, who entered the NHL in 1972, 
based in Atlanta, became only the fourth ex- 
pansion to j flimwp ihf P tiiliu 

ddphia Flyers. New York Islanders and Ed- 

On the other hand, the Canadiens, who had 
been 7-0 when facing elimination at the Farum, 
had prevailed in the last wi ne championship 
rounds in which they appeared. 

Montreal secured its most recent Stanley 
Cup in 1986 at the expense of a younger and 
less determined coOectkm of Flames, whose 
rookie goalie, Mike Vernon, could not keep 
apace with Montreal's rookie and playoff MVP, 
Patrick Roy. 

“We are a better dub than we were then,” 



Gsqrlbohsm/lbm 

A1 Maclimis, named most rateable player of the playoffs, was a hot spot for the names. 


Vernon said when this series was 1-1. “And I’m 
a better goalie, and we’re going to show them." 

The margin of difference between the dubs 
on Thursday, as throughout the series, was 
and the outcome until Doug 

■ whisked die Calgary's fourth goal into 
a vacant net with 1 mimit*, 3 seconds left 
Cohn Patterson, the Flames’ best 
forward, became very offensive in Mont 
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Expos Dispatch Giants and Get Langston 



• -^-sJiemiheGBoig 

Friday*^ 
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Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatcher 


The Montreal Expos beat the 
San Francisco Giants on Thursday 
afternoon, then trumped most of 
major league baseball's other teams 

that nig ht 


After they had shot out the Gi- 
ants, 2-0, az Candlestick Park in San 
Francisco, the Expos accomplished 
whatmany other teams were trying 
to do: acquire the Seattle Mannar 
pitching ace, Mark Langston. 

The Mariners dealt their left- 
hander; who had a 74-67 record in 


peas, Randy Johnson, Brian Hol- 
man and Eugene Harris. 

Before the trade was finalized, 
Langston turned down a three- 
year, S7.1 million deal from Seattle. 

Despite stalled contract talks 
and rumors of a trade, ihe 28-year- 
old, who has led the American 
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54 Games Later, a Loser 


The Associated Press 

HOUSTON —For the first time sincehe was a little Leaguer, Jon 
Peters has gone home a loser. 

Peters, who had won a U.S. high school record S3 straight games, 
had Ins streak ended Thursday night when West Orange-Stark 
Breuham, 3-0, in the stale playoffs. Brenham was ^ 
without a hit in the game, and made five enure. 

Peters pitched all seven innings, striking out eight, but allowing 
five hits, walking five and throwing a run-scoring wild pitch. 

“In a way Fm relieved the streak is over, but I’m sorry h had to 
happen like it did,” he said. “When I woke up tbis mooring I had abad 
feeling about this game. I’ve had butterflies in my stomach all day.** 

He was 13-0 as a freshman. 15-0 as a sophomore, 14-0 last year, 
and had woo 11 games [this year. The national record for victories by 
a high school pitcher is 61, set by Steve Strader of Sylva Webster, 
North Carolina. On April 28, Peters had broken tbe record of 50 
consecutive victories set by Hm Moore of McCoD, South Carolina. 

Peters, who has signed a scholarship agreement with Texas ARM, 
had not lost since his team was defeated m the semifinals of the 1985 
Little League World Series. 


League in strikeouts three times 
since 1984, was upset after learning 
what had happened. 

Tm in a state of shock right at 
the moment," he said. “You try to 
prepare yourself to the situation, 
but still when it hits you ... Tm 
somewhat depressed." 

Earlier, the Expos got five-hit 
pitching from Dennis Martinez 
and Tun Burke. Martinez struck 
out eight and Burke got the final 
out with players on first and second 
for his mntn save. 

That extended the Giants’ score- 
less drought to 19 innings as they 
were overtaken by the Expos ns the 
National League's top ron-prodoo- 
ers with 187 to their 185. 

“m stake my paycheck that we 
won’t get shot out twice in a row 
again the rest of the year,” said the 
loser, Mike Krakow, who had a 
one-hitter with esse out in the sev- 
enth. Then he gave up a single to 
Mike Aldrete and Tim Wallata fol- 
lowed with his third homer, ending 
an 0-for-16 slump. 

Padres 2, Met* 1: In San Diego, 
Ed Whitson and Mark Davis bdd 
New York to eight hits for Whit- 
son’s fifth straight victory and 
Tony Gwyzm doubled heme the 
tic-breaking run in a two-run third. 


Whitson worked 7% innings, 
yielding six bits, mdarimg Darryl 
Strawberry’s 1 1th homer in the sec- 
ond. Davis struck out Strawberry 
to end the dghth and got his major 
league-leading 15th save. 

Pirates 7, Braves 3: Jose Lind 
and Rey Quinones each hatted in 
two runs as Pittsburgh swept the 
three-game series in Atlanta. 
Dodgers 7, PMBks 6: In Los Art- 
idie Murray hit a three-run 
ible during a seven-nm first, the 
Dodgers’ biggest opening inning 
since 1985 but barely enough to 
bold off Philadelphia. 

Yankees 8, Angels 6: Don 
Sbnqght got four hits against Cali- 
fornia, nicfiiriwig a tie-breaking 
double in the seventh of tbe Ameri- 
can League game in New York. 

But Tammy John, making bis 
700th start in the majors, allowed six 
Mis and five runs in 545 innings. The 


hits in his last 28 Vl mnmgs and is 
winless in five starts since April 17. 

Tlgere 9, Indhns 5: Lou Whi- 
taker hit hs 11th homer, a two-nm 
shot in the first, and Keith More- 
land and Chet Lemon got two-run 
doubles against Cleveland in the 
third as Detroit completed an 8-2 
home stand. 

Brevm 4, Afldetks 1: In Mil- 
waukee, Robin Yount doubled in 
the go-ahead run in the fifth, pre- 
venting Oakland pitcher Dave 
Stewart from becoming the major’s 
first nine-game winner. 

Red Sox 10, Marino* <fc Mike 
Gteenwefl got four hits and four 
RBls in Bottom, and Mike Smithson 
pitched an dghtrhitter. (UPJ, AP) 


Calgary Celebrates 
At Long, Long Last 


The Associated Pros 

CALGARY, Alberta — A seven-block 
downtown area of this city became a mTObift 
cheerint hoflering, drinking scene of celebra- 
tion eany Friday morningasacrowd estimat- 
ed at 20,000 toasted the Flames’ Stanley Cup 
triumph and tbe city’s first major champion- 
ship m almost two decades. 

As the final few seconds had ricked off on 
television screens, a sea of the hockey team’s 
fans began flowing out of the bare along the 
trendy Electric Avenne nightclub si 
showered one another with beer, 

“Lannyl Lanny!” tor Lanny McDonald, the 
16-year veteran who had scored the go-ahead 
goal and got in a few digs at their archrivals 
up the road in Fiinvwtnn. 

“It’s pot,” yelled Lee Turner. “Sweet re- 
venge. We can finally face Edmonton.” 

Far many, in fact, the sweetest aspect of the 
victory was the chance to finally lord it over 
Edmonton, Alberta’s other large city ami by 
far ire more famous for more porting success. 

This was Calgary’s first major sports cham- 
pionship since 1971, when the Stamped ere won 
the Canadian Football League’s Grey Cup. 
Since, Calgarians had watched with envy as 
die Edmonton Eekimnn won the Grey Cup 
seven rimes and the Edmmion Oflas won the 
Stanley Cup in four of tbe last five yeas. 

Police, who confiscated liquor from some 
of the celebrants, reported no serious inci- 
dents. Inspector Jim Bergen said it was most- 
ly ha rmless fun. 

‘They’re just whoopin’ and h6Herin’ and 
acting up for the news cameras,” he said. 

The hooting, hu gging and high~fivmg was 
something that one reveler, Kate Muir, had 
never seen in her native New Zealand. 

“This is better than when we beat the 
Ausries," Ac said, getting a whack from an 
Australian friend. Hockey, die added, “is 
better than rugby.” 


period at 18:51. 

Calgary had only two shots to Montreal’s 
eight before a post-whistle scram sent four 


players to the penalty box at 18:30. They were 
hardly seal 


without result 
first shift. Bob 
sty’s Ric Nat- 
al ended with 


Uy seated and snarling at each other before 
Patterson scored. 

Dana Murzyn dumped the puck toward the 
Montreal end, where it struck defender Chris 
Chelios, who was caroming into the high slot 
Patterson was alone as he pounced on the puck 
and fired a wrist shot just over Roy’s right pad. 

Maclimis also earned an assist on the play, 
extending hre point-scaring sneak to 17 grnnes, 
one short of the playoff record set by Bryan 
Trot tier of the New York Islanders in 1981. 

It was the third straight game in which the 
Flames had scored first. They were 12-1 in 
previous playoff games in which they scared 
first 

Montreal had forced thin] 
from the opening f aceoff . On 1 
Gainey blocked a shot by G 
tress to start a three-on-two 
Mike Keane shooting wide. 

The Canadiens came right back. Vernon 
managed to fofl Mats Nashmd from dose 
range. Joe Mullen hooked Nashmd on the play, 
but Montreal failed to get a shot on goal 

The Canadiens survived successive penalties 
to Chebos and Nashmd, the Flames getting 
only a backhander by Hakan Loob, their first 
shot of the game at 9:30. 

After Murzyn went off for tripping, Vernon 
flirted with disaster by flipping the puck high 
onto the glass, just shy of a Montreal five-on- 
three. Vernon then made saves cm Bobby Smith 
and Naslund to regain his game-saver image. 

Montreal's Claude Lenncux and Calgary’s 
Lanny McDonald, two players who have made 
more hcaritines recently by sitting out games 
than by playing recorded the only goals of the 
seoond period. 

Lamenx tied it at 1:23, crossing the Calgary 
Undine and unloading a slap shot. Yemonhad 
both hands above his head to by to ward off ihe 
rising shot. The puck struck his blocker and 
popped over his nght shoulder, then rolled the 
last few indies into the net It was Lameux’s 
second goal in the series. 

Before McDonald became a hero, he spent 
two minutes in the penalty box for homing 


Smith, When his t™* expired, McDonald skat- 
ed toward the Flames’ bench. 

While he was cn route, the Canadiens tost the 
puck as they pressed in the Calgary end. Le- 
meux fell mid Loob tamed the play around, 
starting a three-on-two break. 

All five players were an tbe left quadrant of 
the ice when McDonald saw what was happen- 
ing, reversed course and made it four on two. 
When Joe Nieuwendyk fed him a pass from the 
left boards, McDonald was alone against Roy. 
He beat him cat the short side at 4:24. 

Tbe Canadiens came dose to a tie 

to Vernon, who juggled a drive 
hen punched Stone Corson as Corson 
leaned into him locking for a rebound. 

Chelios was just wide from the right-wing 
aide off a setup by Russ Courtnall, before 
Vernon made a stop rax Mike McPhee and then 
Lenueux hit a post. 

As the oenalty expired, Mullen pwfrgri off a 
hehos and steamed down ice on a 
way. But Montreal's Petr Svoboda had 
the angle on MnDen and was able to poke the 
puck free. 

Nieuwendyk missed the net on a good chance 
as be was slashed by Craig Ludwig. During the 
ensuing power play, Roy Mocked a shot by 
Theoren Fkury and Brian MacLeflan, with hu 
buck to the net, barely failed to shove through 
the rebound. 

The Canadiens had only one harmless shot in 
tbe first seven minute* of the third period. 
Meanwhile, the Flames were unable to convert 


The rftmMfamg finally mounted fumm offen- 
sive pressure and Vernon responded by malting 
a stick save cm Smith 's shot through traffic from 
the right-wing circle. 

Courtnall tried to get something stirring, 
only to wind up in the penalty box. He dumped 
tbe puck in and followed it, crashing into Ver- 
non as the goalie played the puck Behind the 
neL The offiidal ruling was boarding. 

It took the Flames only 16 seconds to make it 
3-1. Roy made a stick save an Gdmour’s back- 
hander, but Gihwurpkked the rebound out of 
the air and scored at 11:02. 

Ride Green got that one bade 41 seconds 
later, on his first playoff goal since the Calgary 
series in 1986. Just as Green fired from the right 
point, Lemicux bumped Vernon. Referee Denis 
Morel allowed the goal despite Vernon’s pro- 
tests. 

As Rot left the net for a sixth skater with 90 
seconds left, Vcraan blocked a shot by McJbee. 
Lenueux overskated the rebound and flattened 
thegoalie. 

Then all suspense ended with 1:03 kft, when 
Gflmour hit the empty net. (NTT, WP) 
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Major league Standing* 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
EfM DWSN 




Jl 



W 

L 

Pet 

Boston 

22 

21 

.512 

Batltmare 

21 

21 

J00 

New York 

21 

23 

,477 

Ctovetand 

21 

24 

AO 

Detroit 

1* 

25 

joa 

Milwaukee 

1* 

25 

432 

Taranto 

11 27 

West OteMa* 

400 

Oakland 

30 

16 

452 

California 

29 

15 

444 

Kansas atv 

24 

19 

sn 

Texas 

24 

19 

-558 

Seattle 

23 

24 

489 

Minnesota 

21 

23 

477 

Chicago 

17 

28 

-378 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 


East DMsJea 



W 

L 

PO- 

axeemo 

25 

If 

448 

New York 

21 

20 

435 

at. Louis 

22 

21 

413 

Montreal 

23 

23 

400 

Pittsburgh 

19 

24 

442 

Ptinodetotda 

IS 25 
west DMsfea 

419 

Cincinnati 

25 

11 

481 

SanFrandsco 

24 

21 

433 

San Diego 

25 

23 

421 

LosAnasHs 

22 

21 

412 

Houston 

21 

24 

487 

Atlanta 

If 

27 

413 


MMnodMT (7), Atvores (B) and Benedict, w— 
Drobek, 5-5. L— KSmlfh, w. 5v— Landrum 
(1). H U P itt s b ur gh. G.WUm (71. 

M»HH » • 
7N M* WN-7 s o 
Carman. Maddox til. QT4aol (SI. Porrsff 
(■) and Douttoa Lake (l>; Meter. Searaee 
(SI, Hawaii (II aid Dempsey. Sctoscio (41. 
w— Belcher. 4-4. L— Carman 1-7. 3»-4tow*ll 
(■). HR— Philadelphia. Daultan Ml. 


Young, Houston, 13; USmlth.AMonta.ra; RA- 
tamer, San Otago, 12; Sato. Cincinnati. 12. 

PITCH I NO (S dodalamj— Gtawlna. Atlan- 
ta 5-1. JOX 137; Smilav, PlfWwrWi, 5-1, XSX 
iMi 6 Mad wtth -WO- 
STBIKBOUTS— Goodan. Now York. 43; 
KLOon. Mantraol, 5*; DaLaon, St Lou Vs. »; 
Scan, Houston. 58; Hurst Scm Dlsact 57. 

SAVES— MaOovta San Dtsga. 15i Franco. 
Cincinnati, M; MLWhUoms. Chicago. 12; 
Burka.Montnai.9j JJtwwll. Las Angsts * , a 


TENNIS 


Draw for tlw rim's and woman's Nnglas for 
Mw Praoch Opto m* cteRioloasMas shot- 


Majof League Loaders College Championship 


Thursday's Line Scores 




AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Omtdand M0 22S 010-S U ■ 

DatroR JMMNMM I 

Fan-Bit Bates (3), Attertan <71 tod Alton- 
san. Salas III: Tanma,Wl«ain»(7).Hornao- 
dax 191 and Nonas, w— Tancna.4-4. L— Far- 
ratl.2-5. S» tUmandsi (9).H Ha— Ctowrtand. 




Jacoby (51. MLYaung (11. Datraif, WhHokor 
(ID. Notes U>. 

Oakland IM MM BW-1 9 • 

MMwaakaa HI 0M lte-4 M • 

Stewart Cadarat (5) and SMabach; aut- 
tarbudbCrfm (71. Pfesac (5) andSurtwH. W— 
-CtuttartMCk, 2-t U — Stewart. 8-1 Sv— Ptasac 
19). HR— Oafctand. Porter (51. 

.CtdHorala 21* >11 1M-4 » 1 

Haw York IS* iw Mx— • H 1 

fctwttt, FrtHOT O). Harvar (7) and Parrhh; 
John. Matwtic (4), RldtetM (S) and SkanM. 
VS— Mohordc l-l. L— T r oa u-. J-l Sv— Rlto- 
attl (71. HRa— CatHornla. Schraadar 2 (5). 
JNow York, Barflakl (*). PoollanJlo 12). Mah 
too hi «>. 

.Seattle MMtH-l I « 

Baton ISO OH Bte-10 U • 

Dunne, Trout (4), JaJtnod (01. Schaoiar (5) 
and Volta CWinm ( 7»; SnriMHon and Oad- 
mon. W — SmHOson, 2-1 L— Donna. 1-1 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Now York 11* SW 0W— 1 7 1 

Sm otaao - #02 oso son—® S o 

Cano, MeOawall (7) and Saaar; Whitson. 
Davis (II and Parent SU— Whitson. 7-2. L— 
Cone. 3-L Sv — Davis (15). HRa— Now York. 
Strawberry (ID. San Dtooo. Wynne (3)- 
Ataacroat OM SOS 200-2 4 1 

Son Fraadsco 000 BM I00— • 5 0 

Martinez, fiurte (91 and Fifzsaraid.' Krw 
tew. Miriholand (9) and Ksnnadv.W— Martl- 
naz, 4-1, L— Krakow LM. Sv— Burk* t*L 
HR— Mantraol. Waltoch (3L 
PB H btoOtl SM 111 21S— 7 11 0 

Atlanta 11* 001 8*1—2 » * 

Dratek. Kipper (71, JJIoMnaon m. Lto- 
drum (9) gad Qrttz; P-Smmv Putao (7), As- 


AMERKAH LEAGUE 
BATTING (IM at bull) Lunsford, Oak- 
land. J70; SMntoch. Oakland, J44j Baines. 
Chicago, J4S; Palmeiro. Texas. J42 ; Puckett, 
Minnesota. J37; AJTavta SaoHta .3M; Fran- 
co. Texas. 3Vi Craamtet Boston. J25j Sier- 
ra, Tam JM; Reynolds. Seattle, J1L 
RUNS— McGrtft Toronto. 35; Poimeiro, 
Texas. 34; Burks. Boston. XU Graenwafl, Boa- 
tan. Or BJacfcsan. Kansas City. 31. 

RBI— Franca. Taxm. 41; LaaaanL Seattta 
34; AJDavts. Seattta O; Slerro. Texas. 32; 
Goetti, Minnesota 30: GraeaweU, Boston. 30. 

HITS— Lamterd. Oakland. 81; Puckett, 
AAbnxuuta, 59; Palmeiro. Texas, 57; Reyn- 
olds. Seattle, 57; D. WTHta Cafitarnta 58. 

DOUBLES- P uc ke tt Minnaseta 19; Sier- 
ra Texas. 14; Boggs. Boston. 13; Lons ford, 
Oakitod. Ur Pahnolra Texas, 12; RJiandsr- 
saa New York, 12; Reed. Boston. IX 
TRIPLES— awhile. California, 7; PJJrod- 
In, Baltimore. 8; Burks. Boston. 5; Ravnokta. 
SeatttaS; Booa*.Bostoa4; Patella Oakland, 
4: Yount Milwaukee. A 
HOME RUNS— BJackson. Kansas atv. T2j 
Deer. Milwaukee, T2; Whitaker, Detroit 11; 
McGrifl Toronto. ID; Tetttatan. Bammore,™. 

STOLEN BASES— awhlta. CaMornta 30; 
Espy. Texas. 19; RHendersoa Hew York, if; 
BJackson, KmasClty.lS; GuBtevOiicaaalS. 

PITCHING (5 dectstans) Batlord. Bom- 
more. 7-1,^75.2.19; SAcCaskin. CaHfomki.5-1. 
m 1 JO: Montgomery, Kansas atv, 5-1. JD3. 
Z25; Stewart Ootaond. B-ZJML 149; Swimfett 
Cleveltod. 4-1, JOR 2-92. 

STRIKEOUTS— Rvoa Texas. 79; Ckmwns, 
Boston. 85; viola. Mbneoata 51; Lsntei 
Seattle. 88; Swtaden Ooveiand. Si. 

SAVES— Ecterstav.Ooklond. 14; Sctooier, 
Seattta. 11: Farr, Kansas Otv, 10; DJoma 
C leveland. 9; He rnandez. Detroit 9; ptesac. 
Milwaukee, 9. 

RATIO NAL LEAGUE 
BATTING (150 at hati>— W.CIark. San 
Prendsca. J81; Larkin, dnekman. J27; 
T.Gwynn. San Dteoa. J28; LSmtlti. Atlanta 
.324; Butler. San Froo deco , J19; Herr.PhUa- 
deiphta JU; Grace. Chiaaea m; VjHcnes. 
PWtadeiPhta. J12; MlteneU. San Frnndsca 
JOS; Doran. Houston, JO*. 

RUNS— W.aark, Sen Pranctes, 32; 
LJSmlth. Atlanta X; T.O¥wm.SonDleoa2»; 
Bonds. PtttstontaX; BenUta PlttstMrah,X; 
Raines. Montreal, 28. 

RBI M ttchs l l. San Frandeca *3; tTNeilL 
Ondmoa X; WjCtark, San Frandsca 33; 
Guerrere. St Louis, 32; Murrey, LmAngete, 29. 

HtTS — T-Gwynn, Son Otago, 53; WXtart, 
Son Frandsca, 50; Butter, San Frandseam 
Doran Houston, 52; MrtcfteltSon Frandsca 
52t RJUonwr. Son Dleeo. 52. 

DOUBLES— MWchotL Son Frond sco. Ur 
Guerrara.St. Louis. 14; BandAPIttsburetuU; 
Murray, Los Anaotet 13; Sato.CSndnnati, 13. 

TRIPLES— Ratnos. Montreal 5; T-Gwvnn. 
San Dletta 5: Dawson. CMcooa, e; Larkin. 
ClndnnaM.*; R. Thompson, Sen Fra nde ca . *; 
w.ciork. Sen Frandsca. 4. 

HOME RUNS— MBctetLStoFrtodeoo.14; 
St ra wberry. Mew York. 11; OJttavta Houston, 
f; HJaimson. New York. 9; W.CIark, Son 
Frandsca. 8. 

STOLEN BASES— TGwnUWSto Dieeo. 19; 
Coleman, St LMitalS; OHbton, Montreat U; 


LeMovne 7, Arkansas 5 

Arizona state & George Washtagton 8 

Penraytvmio 7, llllnota 1 

AMaettc Replan 
Auburn 9, South Florida 3 
Clem son 4. stetson 2 
Florida St. 13. Rktar 7 


Miami, Florida X VII Ionova 1 
Centra) Florida 5, Georgia Tech 4 
Florida II, End Caraflna 5 

Mote Radon 

Jacksonville X Indiana SL 2 
North Carolina 8. Nictate Stele 4 
Mississippi State, X Western Carolina 8 
Central Rental 

Louisiana State 12. Nevada- Las veaas ID 
s.AtatwmalLBrtoham Young 10,18 Innings 
Texas ASM 23. Jackson State 3 


SOCCER 


FRENCH CUP SEMIFINAL 
I First Log) 

Marseille 2, Auxerre 0 

DUTCH CUP FINAL 
PSV Eindhoven 4. FC Granlnaan 1 


GERMAN FIRST DIVISION 
FC CotaOM L Bayern Munich 5 
Elntracht Frankfurt 1, Borussla Maenetang- 


FC Nuremberg 1, Boruesla Dortmund I 
PC SL PouU 1. Stuttearter Kickers 0 
Karlsruher SC 2. Baver Leworkuson 3 
SV Wotflhot Mann h e im ft, Hamburger 5V 8 
Boyer Uenflnatn 7, Hanover *8 3 
VfL Boditim a Werder Bremen 1 
P e lt s : Bayern Munich 45; FC CSterne 42; 
Wtavtar Bremen mi Hamburger SV 39; Bar. 
M ne n rte no l odbadi37;V«B Stuttgart 35; Bor- 
insta Dortmund 31; Baver 04 Leverkusen 32; 
Baver Uerdtngsn 31; FC Kat s ersla u tern 30; 
FC SL Paufl 38; Kartsruher SC 29; VfL Bo- 
chum 25; SV WoMiat Manntaiin 25; FC Nu- 
remberg 23; EkitracM Frankturl 23; Stutt- 
garter Kkkere 21; Hanover 95 IS. 

SPANISH FIRST DIViS»N 
Real Murcia 2. Barcelona Catoiane & 
INTERNATIONAL FRIENDLY 
Bolivia 3, Paraguay 3 


CYCLING 


Tou’OfHaly’ 


SIXTH STAGS 

(Potanta to Camitebaese; 223 Utonieten/t38 
attest 

1 Steahan J oho, Switzerland, 5:5 :45 : i Clau- 
dio Qiteepucd, Italy. 3:15 beMnd; X EraWo 
Salvador, Italy. 3:19 behind. 

OVERALL STANDI NOS 
1. Sllwono COntinI, ltaty,37^5:5; X Da Slhra, 
Italy, II seconds behind; X Ptavta GktaMnl, 
Itaiv, IS seaonils behind; XFondrlest, 28 Sec- 
onds behind; X Erik BreuklnK Netherlands, 
23 seconds behind. 


tag Monday Owen* number* denote seed- 
legs I : 

MEN 

i-hran Lendl, CzectasiavaUa, v. Patrick 
Kueimen, West Germany; Olivier Delaltre. 
Frtoce.v. Derrick Roetaona, US.: JonGun- 
narsson. Sweden, v. Frederic Fontana 
France; Nell Broad, South Africa, v. Darren 
Co bill, Australia: Todd Wltskon. UJL, v. Uga 
Wgtewskl, Wbst Germany; auatlller v. quall- 
flar;Jorao Lozano. Maxhtav. Pete Sampras. 
UA; 15-MldMBl Chang, UJ5. v. Eduardo 
Mono, Betel urn, 

H-Kgnt Corissofl. Sweden, v. Karel Ho vocek. 
Oochasteakla; Cl oudte Menodri. Switzer- 
land v. Amaud Boetech I France); Nung Mar- 
aues (Portugal) v Sergio Bruauera (Soaln); 
Eric Jekm (West Germany) u. mxjiifler; aou- 
dta Pbriatesk Itaty, v. GuMermo VRas. Araenfl- 
na; Fabric* Scuitenob France, v.auantter;auaS- 
fler v. Ronow Aoonar, Ho8H; 7-Tlm Mavatte, 
UX v, Mark Kiutzmann. Australia 

4- Mots Wllander (Sweden) v. auaUfler; 
auaiifier v. Qualifier; Andres Vvsand. Soviet 

Union, v. Qualifier; Omar Carnnoresa, IMv.v. 

Josef Ctiak, Czechoslovakia; Andrew 
Sznadler, Canada v. Dan Galdla. UX; Law- 
son Duncan. ILS« v. Til terry Champion. 
France; Cassia Malta, Brazil, v. Jerome Po- 
tter, Franca 

13- Yamick Note*. Franca v. Luts Matter, 
Brazil: 13-Emlllo Sanchez. Saakw v. Andrei 
Chesnakev, Soviet Untan; Janas Svenssaa 
Sweden, v. Nlddas KidH. Sweden; CarWJwe 
S t eeb, Wilt Germany, v. Jason Stattenbera, 
Australia; Qualifier v. Tam N linen, Nettwr- 
lands ; Milan Srelber, QEMtask»Macla.v. Jbn- 
mv Brown. UJL; Jim Courier, UJ. v. Veil 
Paioheima, Finland; Paolo Cane. Italy v. 
Magnus Gu s tets e oa Sweden. 

5- Andrw Agassi U-S- v. Johan Cartoon, 
Sweden; 6-Jt*ob Htasek. Switzerland, v. 
JordI Arresa Soaln; Andres Gamez, Ecwdor. 
v. Jose Lute Cterc Argentina; Mkhtei 
Sctaoen. Netherlands, v. Leon ar do Lavalla 
Mexico; Fernando Luna Snrin. v. auatlfter; 
auaURor v. Stebodan SGvolinavle. Yuaosto- 
vto; Jim Grabb. U-S. v. CbrtsHan Saceanu, 
West Germany; Martin Jolla Argent in a v. 
Maraeio RlloolnL Uruguay; It-Atoerto Man- 
ctnL Argentina v. Simon YouL Australia. 

14- Aoran KrTckstotn. UJL, v.ouoiHter; Qual- 
ifier v. Mark Waodforde. Australia; Michael 
Sllch, west Germany v. Roger Smith, Bana- 
mas; Goran Ivan teevlc. Yugaelav lav. Rldrie 
Reoabera. UJ-; Stork Kaeuermons. Nether- 
lands. v. Anders Jarrvdb Sweden; Jimmy 
Arias, ILL v. Mikael Pamlort. Sweden; 
Christlon P er gii rom, Sw eden , v. Nicolas Per- 
etra Venezuela 

3-Stotan Bdberg. Sweden, v. Morton Vakta 
Czactaslavofcla; BMltosiavAtedr.Caechosto- 
vokiaw. Thierry Tuiasna, France; Horst Skoft 
Austria v. Eduardo Boaoeectaa Argentina; 
Gidltaumo Raoux. France, v. Jean-Phi Hoc# 
Fleur ion. Fnxtcoj Tare M eine ch e. west Ger- 
munv.y. Andrei Cher ktao v. Soviet Union; Bru- 
m Oresar, Yugoslavia v. Jeteie Yzaaa Peru; 
Goran Prolb Yugoslavia w. quaRBor; Diego 
Norotso, Mate. v. Jay Berger, US. 

PJImmy Connors, ua. v. Martin strettaa 
CzectastovtAio; 15-Guiil*rmoP*rez-Raldoa 
Argentina v. Sergio CosoL SoaM; HoradoD* 
la Pena Argent in a v. Richard Framborg. 
Australia; FrtocescoCanceilatM. Itaty. v. Da- 
vid Pate. OX; Glenn MteMbata, Canada v. 
Tobias Svanteseon. Sweden; qualifier v. 
Marty Oovte. US: Dili Rehnasta Ftatandv. 
Pater Luntarea Sweden: Erie Wtaogradskv. 
France, v. Javier Sanchez. Soaln; Mek - 
Becker, West Germany, v. Jim Pugh, UJL 


WOMEN 

LSteffl Graf. West Germa n y, v. Camille 
Beniamin. USj Betting Fulca Argentina v. 
Qualifier; Ntaoto Jgggrman. Netherlands, v. 
Tine Scheutar-Lorsen. Denmark; Micheile 
Jaosard. Australia v. Amv Frazier. US.; 
auaUfler v. Glol Farnandsz. US.; Korea 
ScMnwer, South Africa v. Elno Relnach. 
South Africa ; SUke Meier. West Gormony, v. 
iwena Kuczvnska Potatd; 14 M ono Mandll- 
kova Australia v. qualifier. 

►Katerina Maleeva Bulgaria v. Brenda 
Schultz. Neiher lands; Elly Hakaml US. v. 
Catherine Tanvter, Francs; Michelle Torres. 
US. v. auatlfter; Martina Pawtlk, West Ger- 
many. v. Terry Pheins. US; WUtrud Probst, 
West Germany, v. Laura Oltdemetetar. Ch Us; 
Saotile Am loch. Franca v. qualifier; Belinda 
Cardwell New Zealand, v. Laura Garrona 
Italy; Kendiita Martinez, Socrin. v. Beth 
Herr, US. 

4- Zlna Garrbon. US. v. Louise Allen, USJ 
Cathy Cavwn u ta, Itaty. v. Ann Devries. Boi- 
glum ; Monica Setes. West Germany v. Rormle 
Rets, US^ Stacey Martin. US. v. ICatrtna 
Adams. US.' Jo Anne FauH, AustraMa. v. 
Catherine Sul re, France; Adriana Vlllagran, 
Argentina v. Leigh Anne Eiarodg*. US.; 
SHke FranU, West Germany, v. C a th erin e 
Matties. France; 15-Suson Stooib US. v. COr- 
rle Cunningham, US. 

IMjorl McNeil, US. v. Nathalie TauzJaf, 
France; Dinky s/on Rembura. South Africa, 
v. Motion Bollegraf, Netherlands; qualifier v. 
Catarina UndqvteL Sweden: Linda Per- 
rondo, Italy.v. Roseate Efchemandy. France; 
Eltae Burgln.US.v- JodHh Wtesner, Austria; 
Isabel Cueto, west Germanv.v. Larissa Sav- 
chenkb Soviet union; Sandra Wasssrman, 
Belgium v. auaUfler. 

5- Monuela Mateem, Bulgaria, v. Elizabeth 
Smvfte, Atutndla: 7-Arantxa Satctaz. SmWi. v. 
Regina Wateh o tavaCMetaNovak k i; Mer c edes 
Paz,AigerMnav. Isabelte DemengeaL Francs; 
Anoeilkl KoaeHoeoulou, Graeco. ». Mata 
StranCBund J wsden; Rectal McOut H oiv Aus- 
tralia u. Qualifier; Shaun SMBord. US. v. Ku- 
mDatOtamoia Japan; Amamfl Coetzer, South 
Africa v. Verarrika MarHnekj West Germany; 
Emmanueile Deriy, France, v. Sara Gamer, 
Britain! tXOoudta Kahde-KIUdfcWmt Germa- 
ny. v. Karine Quantrac France. 

11 -Jam Novotna Czectaslevakta. v. Julie 
Haiard, France: Claudia Pon«tfc.VMst Genno- 
nv, v. Storing Gates. Yugoslavia; Meredith 
McGrath. US. v. Rene Simpson. Canada; 
Mcrtanne Wentel US. v.Jewty Bvrna Austra- 
lia; tee Budarawi.Czecmsiavaklav.NaMl* 
Guerre*, France; Loom Gatoraa Italy, v. Eva 
Ptatt, West Germany; SybDI* Niox-Chateau. 
Franca v. Sylvia Monika West Gennwiv. 

1 Nat a lia Zvereva Soviet Union, v. Raf- 
taetla Reaelttahr; 5- H elena Sufcnva Czecho- 
elovakla v. Lai la Meskhl Soviet Union.- Petra 
Lanarawa Csecmslavakia v. Aklka Kilt- 
muta Japan; Betsy Nooeteon, US. v. A one 
Mlnter, Australia; Ann Grassmann, US. v. 
Patricia TarabkiL Argentina; Gratrtwn 
Maa*raUS.v.MaldarLavaLFrance; Kathy 
RlnaklL US. v.auoilfter ; Andrea TsmasvorL 
Hungary, v. Beverly Bowes. U.&; liJtetan 
Kai on Canada v. Radka Zrubakova Czecho- 
slovakia. 

UWiarvJoe Femaadea US.v. NattalM Her- 
ramto. France; Jo Curia Britain, v. Andrea 
Fartev.US.' Nlege Dkn, Brad Lv. Robin IMiHa 
US; Sandra Cecchlnl italy.v. Bartara Pautus. 
Austria; Laura Lonl Itatv.v. Loutse FtekL Aus- 
tralia; Nicole PravtoAustrallav. Donna Faber, 
USJ Am Henrtekssoa US. v. Ataxia De- 
rttauma France; BGabrtela SabatM, Argenti- 
na v. Akeml NteMra, Joaon. 

WOMEN'S TOURNAMENT 
(In GaeoM) 

Laura Garrona iMy.deL Laura Lapi, lttXv.7- 
4 (7-3) 6-i; Candida Martinez (4), Spain dot. 
BeHhdo Cordwed Mew ZMkma wa In lured; 
Manueia Maleeva (3), Butgaria del. Elite 
Bwrgtn. uX, 5a 5-1. 


HOCKEY 


THURSDAY'S RESULT 

1 1 3—4 

Montreol S 1 i-a 

First parted— 1, Calgary, Patterson 3 IMur- 
zmMacmnte). 18:51. PoBatties-MuiloaCal 
(hooUngJ. :54 ; CheHaaMan (*itaawing),5:0»; 
Naslund, Mon (Interterancn).8d0; NLHunter. 
Cal (rough tag), 9:53; Sknnfland.Mon trouah- 
tnal.9S3; Murzvn. Cal (tripptnol.IOraS; Rob- 
erta Cal I roughing). 18 JO; Homage, Cat 
(roughing), 13:30; Carson. Mon (rauaMng), 
18:30; Smith. Mon [roughing), 1S:30 l 
S econd period— X Mantraol Lemtoux 4 
(Skrudland.Chonos). 1 :2X XCidaary, McDon- 
ald 1 (Nteuwandyk, Loob). 4:24. PeaaHIct— 
McDonald, cat (boidbig). 2:13; MHmtor, Cal 
(roughing), 4:53; Walter. Mon (raughfng). 
4:53; Vernon, Cal, served bv Roberts, (rough- 
ing), 6:37; Loob, Cal (roughing), 6:37; Corson. 
Mon (rnuahlngl. 5:37; Ludwig, Man Uknh- 
tag), 11:08; Naftrass. Cal (hooking), 15:35. 

Thhd p e riod 4 .Coteorv.GHmour 10 (Otto. 
Moclrwiisj, 11:02 (PPL X Montreal Green 1 
(McPhee. Lomteux), 11:51 6, Cote arv, Glh 
maurll (Multan. Macoan). 0:57 Ion). Paeai- 
ttes— MJiunter. Col (bolding). 2:17; Skrud- 
kmd. Man (roughing], 2:17; Courtnall Mon 
(boanfl ng), 10:44. Mactanta,Cal (raughbia). 
18:34; Lomteux. Man, ralnor-miscanduct 
(rauaMna). 18:3*. 

Shots e* goal: Catearv (an Ray) 53- 7 — T9; 
Montreal (on Vernon) 9-75-22. 

P owe r play op p ort u nMIesa Calgary ? of 4: 
Montreal 0 at X 


STANLEY CUP FINAL 
COleory X Montreal 2 
Montreal A Calgary 2 
Montreal 4 Calgary X 20T 
Calgary 4 Montreal 2 
Cateary 2, Montreal 2 
Cntoorv 4 (Montreal 2 


Leafs; 1*31 — Mantraol Canadiens; 1938 — 
Montreal Canadians. 

1*29 — Boston Bruins; 1928 — New York 
Rangers; 1927 — Ottawa Senators; 1928 — 
Montreal Morooas; 1925 — Victoria Cougars; 
1924 — Montreal Canadiens; 1923 — Ottawa 
Senators; 1*22 — Toronto St Pate; 1921 — 
Ottawa Senators; 1920 — Ottawa Senators; 
1918 — Toronto Arenas. 

CONN SMYTHE TROPHY WINNERS 

Winner* of the Coma Smyths Troaby.awad- 
od sloe* 1955 to the most valuable player ol toe 
Stanley Cn> ptayeWs (x-woe trapky although 
team last Is the final): 

1989 —Ai Mocmmx defenseman. Calgarv 
Flames; 1*88 — Wayne Gretzky, center, Ed- 
monlan Oflore; 1987 — x-Ron Hex toll goal la, 
Philadelphia Flyers; 1988 — Patrick Roy. 
goalie. Montreal Canadians; 1985 — Wayne 
Gratzkv. cert nr, Ecbnonton Oilers; 19W — 
Mark Messier. center, Edmonton Oilers; 1983 
— Blit Smith, goalie. New York Islanders; 
1982 — Mika Bossy, right wing. New York 
islanders; 1981 — Butch Goring, center. New 
York Istandars; 1980 — Bryan T rattler, cen- 
ter, New York Islanders. 

1979— Bob Gainey, left w tn gJMo ntreal Ccna- 
dtens; 197B — Larry RaMnsaa defenseman, 
Montreal CanoOenu 1977— Guy Lafteur. right 
wing, Montreal Canadiens; W7d — x- Reggie 
Leogi. right wtng. Phi l adel p hia Flyers; 1975— 
Bemte Parent, goalie. PhlladBtpMa Fivers; 
1*74 — Benia Parent. goall*, Phi kxMpnia Fly- 
ers; 1973 — Yvan Coumover, rkdtf wing, Mon- 
treal Conad te ns; 1972 — Bobby Orr. dsfense- 
mcm, Boston Bruins; 1971 — Kan Dnndan, 
ooaHe. Mant real Conadtens; 1970— Babbv Orr, 
defBRMman. Boston Bruins. 

19» — Serge Sava rddefensoman, Montre- 
al Canadians; 1948— x-Glenn Hail gaofte. St. 
Louis Sluts; 1987 — Dave Kean, canter, To- 
ronto Maate Leafs; 1985 — x-Rcaer Crazier, 
goalie, Detroit Red wings; 1965— Jean Be(l- 
veou. center. Mon t real Conadtens. 


STANLEY CUP WINNERS 
Shader Cop winners since the tcnnoHaa of 
lb* NHL In 1917 de-tea m» Stanley Cap Pknr- 
eff betwe en Maetregt and Seattle was eudsd 


transition 


at 2-2-1 because ef an tafteanta ep l derate): 

1989 — Cakxry Flames; 1988 — Edmonton 
Otters; 1987 — Edmonton Otters; 1988 — Mon- 
treal Canadtoas; 1985— Edmonton OJtere; 1984 

— Edmonton Olters; 1183 — New York 'dand- 
ers; 1982 — New York Wanders; 1981 — New 
York I Ponders; 1980 — New York I (fenders. 

1979— Montreal Canadians; 1978— Montreol 
Coradltfls; 1977— Montreal Conadtens; 1*74— 
Montreal Cana die ns; 1*75 — Philadelphia Fly- 
ora; 1974— PhUadetPhia Flyers; 1973— Mon- 
treal Canadiens; 1972— Boston Bralas; 1971 — 
Montreal Cana di ens; 1970 — Boston Brains. 

1*49— Montreal Conadtens; 1948— Montre- 
al Canadiens; 1987 — Taranto Mania Leafs; 
1944— Mantraol Canadians: 1*45— Montreal 
Conadtens; 1944— Toronto Maple Leafs; 1943 

— Taranto Maple Leals; 1982— Taranto Ma- 
ple Leafs; 1941 — CMcoao Blaekhawks; M0 

— M ontreal Canadians. 

. i*S9— Montreal Canadians; tea— Montre- 
al Canadiens; 1957 — Montreal Canadien s ; 
1954 — Montreol Canadiens; 1*55 — Detroit 
Redwings: 1954— Detroit Red Wings; 1953— 
Montreal Canadiens; 1952 — Detroit Rad 
Wings; 1951 — Toronto Maate Leafs; 1950— 
Detroit Red Wlnat. 

1949— Taranto Maple Leafs; 1948— Taran- 
to Maate Leats ; 1947— Toronto Maate Leate; 
1944 — Montreal Conadtens; 1945 — Toronto 
Maate Leafs; 1944 Montreal Canodlens; 
1943 — Detroit Red Wings; 1*42 — Toronto 
Moot* Leafs; 1941 — Boston Bruins; 1W0 — 
New York Rangers. 

1939 — Batten Bruins; 1928 — Chicago 
Btockhawks; 1937— Detroit Red Wings; 1935 

— DetraH Red Wings; 1935 — Montreal Ma- 
roons; 1934 — Chicago BtaCkhowks; 1933 — 
New York Rangers; 1932 — Toronto M a p le 


BASEBALL 
Amtftcoft Unttot 

DETROIT— Fut Jock Morris, pRctar.on 21- 
day dJsobiod list. Called up Randy Nasak, 
pMeher. from London. Eastern League. 

KANSAS CITY— Sent Jerry Don Gtoaton, 
Pitcher, to Omaha. American Association. 
Called up Stan Clarke, Prictar. from Omaha. 

MINNESOTA— Activated Wally Bockman, 
I nt teidT.fromUHSByd ts Hbladllst.PtooedGar- 
man Gonzalez, aftetar. on lSday iflsabisd HsL 

Nottoaat Leagee 

NL— Suspended Rob Dtable. Clnclnnotl 
Pitcher. for three days without pay for throw- 
ing bat during game May 23 and ftnad Mm an 
undtsdased amount. 

BASKETBALL 

Notionat Basketball Association 

NBA— Fined Scottto Plppsn. Chicago tor- 
wmd. sum. and Kenny WOifcar, New York for- 
ward 515881 far floMlne daring gam* May 19. 

FOOTBALL 

Ho H oaaf ftwttmBiJwue 

NEW ENGLAND— Signed Jason Stour- 
avskv, kicker. 

SAN DIEGO— Signed Bob Bucrkowsklde- 
tenshm lineman. 

HOCKEY 

Naftenal Hodov Leogse 

NEW JERSEY— Realigned Bob Hoff- 
m*y*r. assistant coach, la associate coach 
wtth Utica. American Hockey League. Find 
Doug McKay, assistant coach. 

WINNIPEG— Bill Sutherland and Bruce 
Suthartandriisslsiont coaches, will not return 


Prized Mare 
Accidentally 
EjOedinUmSm 


Reuters 

PARIS, Kentucky — Trip- 
tych, tlw champion European 
mare who was retired last year 
after earning $2.6 million in a 
41 -race career, was fatally in- 
jured when die ran into a 
truck, a spokesman for Clai- 
borne Farm said Thursday. 

Triptych, who was in foil to 
Mr. Prospector, died from 


bleedi 


ing related to pelvic frac- 
. The accident occurred 


tores. 

while a night watchman was 
patrolling the fields in the 
track. 

He had turned out the 
truck’s lights to avoid startling 
the horses, but anot her horse 
ran into the front of the truck 

at apparently the <atne titnn 

ihaiTriptycb ran into its ride. 
The injured mare was not dis- 
covered until some time later. 

Triptych, sired by Riverman 
out of Trillion, had competed 
in six countries on three conti- 
nents. The 7-year-old thor- 
oughbred was retired after fin- 
ishing, fourth in the $2- mini on 
Breeders’ Cop turf at Chur- 
chill Downs last November. 

Her 14 victories mdnded 
nine graded stakes races. She 
was owned by Peter Brant and 
Robert Levy, who bought her 
for $3.4 nuQkm in 
1988. 


NEW JERSEY— S toned Hubert Biriuw 
nteJer, goalkeeper. 


COLLEGE 

ATLANTIC 10 — Extended contract at Rn 
Bertexri ctiaxniTdjsiorw, through June X. 1991 

ARMY — Chuck winters, a w oc l ote ul t U e l k 

director; Bert SevamLumtstort athletic dlrac 
tor.ml Ed Steers. wrwMtng coacti; resigned 
CALIFORNIA. PAj-Ncomod Robert Earti 
Eaton soccer coach. 

ORAL ROBERTS— Gary iteuaM. baseball 
coac h , resigned. 

SPRINGFIELD -Na m ed Edward R. BIBS 
athletic director. 


H.Y. RANGE RS— Signed Mike Hurlbut.de- 


TRACK AND FIELD 
ATHLETIC CONGRESS— Reprimanded 

Mart Wtttienmooand Floyd Heard, Sprinters, 

tor not competing tor U.5.toom In World Games 

In March aid decloradttietn Ineligible for T AC 

Hnonckx alp lor an* yea, retroaettve to Ata-ch. 
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POSTCARD 

Do-It- Yourself Drama 


By Sheila Rule 

New York Tuna Service 

L EEDS, England — Francesca, 
who is married to Jods, is 
bored, unfulfilled and flirting nth 
the idea of having an affair with 
Ned, who is married to Claire. 


call to Ned, Jods’s business 
ner, to arrange a i 


Layla, who says she feds side. 

Francesca, who spends a lot of 
her time and Joalrfs money making 
herself lode good, is tom between 
adultery and her own child. 

(B) Francesca embarrasses Jodis, 
a self-made and successful proper- 
ty developer absorbed in his career, 
by getting drank in front of impor- 
tant clients. 

JooLs, donning a demean- 
or to mask his wounded pride, an- 
nounces that he and Francesca are 

p lanning In have anjjrtw-r hahy. She 

poshes him away. Thin gs lode pret- 
ty bleak on the home front 

(Q Francesca takes Layla to a 
ballet and Joobs tm-ns up un- 
expectedly. As Layla dances, her 
parents talk of stoking the embera 
of their once passionate love. 
Could tins be the beginning of a 
happy ending? 


That’s for the viewers to decide. 
Francesca and Jools and NeO and 
Claire are characters in “Holly- 
wood Sports,” the first do-ii-yonr- 
sdf soap opera in Britain. 

On the premise that viewers 
know what they like to watch, 
Yorkshire Television is inviting 
them to develop the story tine and 
decide how the plot should thicken, 
twist and percolate. 

“People say that television is 
rubbish, except for wildlife pro- 
grams," said Sarah Doole, the se- 
ries producer, who, with its direc- 
tor, Catherine Morshead, came up 
with the idea. “This is their chance 
to make it mare interesting. We’re 
raying to viewers that they can join 
in as much as they want We are 
also saying that a lot goes into 
making soaps. You have to think 
about the story line in advance, 
what's going to happen to the char- 
acters, budgets, location. It’s meant 
to be good fun but we want all the 
acting and drama to be as well- 
presented as possible Viewers have 
to believe in the drama." 

The series has two story lines 
about the lives of characters who 
frequent Hollywood Sports, a fash- 


PEOPLE 


ioaabie recreation centra 1 . In addi- 
tion to the couples bordering on 
infidelity, there Is Andy, a fanatic 
bodybuilder who works at a local 
nightclub as an “ejection execu- 
tive,” commonly known as a 
bouncer. 

Andy lives with his undomesti- 
cated but devoted girlfriend, 
Debbi, and his widowed, long-suf- 
fering father, Roger. 

Boo Mills, a stand-up comedian 
in real life who uses his own name 
in the series, plays the on-screen 
script editor. 

After an episode in one of the 
alternating story lines appears on 
Friday night, he asks viewers to srabd 
in suggestions for ccntinumg scenes. 

Patrea Smallacombe, the real 
script editor, chooses three sugges- 
tions and fashions them into a 
shooting script that allows roughly 
four minutes for each. 

When the three options are 
broadcast. Mills asks viewers to 
vote for their favorite by using a 
telephone voting system. He an- 
nounces the winning suggestion a 
few hours later and the process 
starts all over 

Mills pops in and out of various 
scenes, unseen and unheard by the 
other characters, to set the scene, 
offer wisecracks and give guidance 
to viewers on details like develop- 
ment of character and theme, ways 
to stay whhin the genre and the 
realities of television. 

□ 

About 1,200 people vote by tele- 
phone each week. In the episode in 
which Francesca contemplated 
having an affair, far example, the 
audience decided that she and 
Jools would make up at Layla's 
ballet class. 

The television station offers to 
mafl free to viewers helpful tips on 
scriptwriting. One of the most im- 
portant things to keep in mind, 
Mills says, is that a soap opera is a 
“worthwhile art farm.” 

In his day, Shakespeare was 
probably a soap opera writer," 
Mills said. 

“He'd knock plays oat three or 
four times a year, with blood and 
guts and entertainment all set 
around glamorous characters and 
all that intrigue. In Iris day, people 
didn’t say ‘Gee, this is really deep' 
They said: *Lei’s go see Shake- 
speare’s latest play. It’s funny, trag- 
ic. It’s got fi ghting it’s got loose 
women.’ Not that Tm trying to 
compare us to ‘A Midsummer 
Night's Dream,' of course." 


Kenny G, All That Yuppie Jazz I Alaska’s Monroe ingk 

* « with aH that cal still splashing fdtowin 1858, luwpHoareafc^fc; 

Rv Mile* Zwftrin Alaska is verv concerned cer and has gone on as mdtfinite 

medical leave. J - ;>W;' 

□ 3 ;.v. 


By Mike Zwerin 

International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS —The first time 10-year-old Keu- 
ny Gorelick took this neat little sax out of 
its case and put it together he thought wow, 

this is fun, Tm going to have a great time with 
this thing . 

By the fourth grade he was already the best 
sax player in the school. The teachers gave hull 
pais and encouraged him. Older guys would 
ask him hew he did this or that andhe thought 


guess I have a knack for this 
pattwi him on the bade and said 


style. He derided that, if Grover could do it, he 
could make a living playing the sax, too. 

The band director at the Umvsrity of 
Washington was contracting musiritms for 
shows dial «»n e through Seattle — The Ice 
Capades, Johnny Maims, Liberace, Sammy 
Davis Jr. and so on. The band director took 
Kenny under his wing. He gave Kenny some 
calls and it was easy for him. He was the only 
young musician included with all those older 
union guys. It was fun. It was no problem. 

Ten years later, now billed as Kenny G, his 
albums get a lot of airplay on “Quiet Storm” 
(a new recording industry category) and top 
40 radio formats and two of them have sold 
more than two million units. “Silhouette” 
(Arista) is currently number 54 on the Bill- 
board chart Grover Washington and David 
Sanborn are the only two sax players who 
even come dose. Kenny can’t really say 
What’s different between his style and theirs, 
but there must be a difference because he sells 
more records than they do. 

Critics describe his music as bland, sappy, 
shallow, soporific and boring. Some people 
call it “yuppie jazz." Kenny does not believe 
that yuppie is meant in a flattering way. It's 
not something he'd tike to see rams tomb- 
stone. But it doesn’t really bother him. Yup- 
pies are people who are better ednealeri get- 


rM MiT-T ' ■ T. ... Ill HI 


advertising firms and the lawyers. He’s not 
saying they’re better people, but they need to 
relax more than blue-collar people. It’s fine 
either way. Nobody's better than anybody or 
anything but if it’s true that yuppies are 
under more pressure, then his kind of music 
seems to relax them. It's just a theory he has. 
Might be 100 percent wrong. Probably is. 

Irs a question of taste. It so happens at this 
time that people are inclined to be more 
attracted to Kenny’s music. Kenny imagines 
from his 33 years on tins earth that women 
tike softer musi c. They are the ones who are 
buying his records. Htfs sold a lot of records. 
That's great. But it doesn't mean he’s going lo 
change everything because of success and 
notoriety. It doesn't mean he's going to be a 
anger or a movie star. People get crazy. They 




Gorefick at Paris appearance: Gee wfcaz, he most be doing something 


Chartm Res * 

right. 


think they can do anything. He’s been play- 
ing the sax for 23 years. He can’t all of a 
sudden do something else. 

Sometimes he gets raile to do ttiuip 0 that 
isn’t his own. He has to say no. Mask is easy 
for him or he can’t doh. That big hit he had, 
“Songbird," it wasn’t written to be a hit 
Thars just the land of music he writes and it 
became popular anyway. That’s the way it 
has to be. Easy. 

Other guys drive themselves nuts locking for 
better equqanent He has the same Sdmer sax 
with the same mouthpiece and the same brand 
reed since he started. The saxophone is an 
extension of himself. When he wakes up, he 
doesn't say let me change my left ami today. If 
he feds good, his sax feds good. It's part of 
himse lf. If neither one of than feds good one 
day, that’s fine, he can live with imperfection. 


than spend time in shops looking for the magic 
bom. He already has it. He’d rather go swim- 
ming, or for a hflse^ or a bike ride. Efe wants to 
be a wdkoonded person. 

He’s always thmkmg about how to become 
a better leader. He believes in leading by 
example. You have to be a good communica- 
tor. If somebody has a problem, wait for the 
right moment and get it settled. If s difficult, 
the guys in the band are on the road as much 
and experiencing the same hardships and 
their rewards are sot as much as Ins. He’s 
known two erf his guys for 15 years. They're 
not quite as peer-like as they were. 

When he comes into the middle of a con- 
versation and they're talking about financing 
a new synthesizer they say something to him 
like, “Go out and buy a Porsche. Come bad: 


later.” They don’t want him around right 
then. It hurts his feetings. Hell live with it. He 
has to — short of splitting everything seven 
ways which isn’t fair either. So he tries to give 
better prats, fifce flying their giritriands to 
Hawaii. But people don’t remember those 
things. Ten days later they’re mad at yon for 
not giving them enough per diem. That’s just 
the way it is. He’s the boss. 

He never listened to Cbkman Hawkins and 
those older guys. Early Cohrane, that’s as far 
back as be can ga He never teamed the old 
standard songs either, just started off with toe 
Ice Capades in Seattle and then his own things. 
If you gave him a page with chords on it, lie 
couldn't play a note. He watches other gays 
reading an those complicated symbols, he can’t 
imag ine how they do it. He guesses he could 
learn how if he had to but he can do his own 


he's getting a lot of radio {day. He must be 
doing something right. 

Hed tike to live more in die present. He 
envies people who can stop planning, who 
don’t think about the future, Eke about what to 
do for dimer tonight. That’s difficult for him. 
He’s always been one of these achiever-type 
people. Very motivated. An American dream 
guy all the way. Push push push. Try try try. 
Study study study. One erf the guys in toe band 
tdb him he should stop and smell toe loses. 

He’d like to come to Emope to live, he 
wishes he could Team other finpHapa and 
other cultures instead of being so isolated and 
ignorant. A lot of Americans are ignorant 
about what goes on in the world. He envies 
somebody who can speak French. He loves 
Seattle, though. Seattle’s a great town. 


With aB that ml still splashing 
about, Alaska is very conatned 
about its image. To bdp, it has 
developed a print ad with a photo- 
graph of Mwfiyn Mowoe- without 
her beauty mark- The advertise- 
ment reads: "We changed this pic- 
ture to make a pant about a leg- 
endary beauty. Unless you look 
long and hard, you probably won t 
notice her beauty mark is missing. 
Without it, the picture may mwe 
changed but her oeauty hasn’t. The 
same is tree of Alaska. The offspffl 
may have changed a snail part of 
the picture, but the things you 

come to Alaska to see arc as beauti- 
ful as ever.” a 

The movie house chair in which 
Lee Harvey Oswald was arrested 
has been uprooted from a Dallas 
theater and will become part erf the 
John F. Kenedy exhibit at the Tex- 
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will campaign next month foe Re- 
publicans for North.Carc^ns’f^ 
stature. Nixon rarely pariaapafe? 
in any campaigns. : V 

The Oscar won last ; yesrlby; 


ing actress in * t Moanstrudkf>liaj 
been stoka bun her homo ^ 
Montclair, New Jersey. Her jtf* 
band, Lods Zorich, raid nothing 
ebe apparently was' taken in fee 
May 19 bing»iy. Its value, v estis 
mated at S57. 
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